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Warwick students 
defy court order 


from Jane Head lev 

COVENTRY 
Kinth’iils uumpyiug Warwick Uni- 
ver*.iiy’s adniiiii.stniiinii renirv and 
ilie IdcpIiiiiiL' exchange sin Lij'lu this 
week despite un Impend iiJH ilue.ll 
•if | mike eviction. 

At a packed mmlui; in ilm nni- 
versiiy’s nrr cunt re on lin.-sd.iv, over 
1 . 201 ) students voted <ivcrwlu?lniiiij:l.v 
t'J continue tilt? occiipm i i hi ami drfy 
mi iIpjhmI court ricliiiK to vacate die 
liuildiiii!. The nicL-tiii[i also cmeti 
thin in ihu event of the police hein*: 
hrmifilii in sLudeiii* tvmilri leave im- 
jjLctliaiely mid tuko possession uf die 
•its centre iils tend. 

I "is i week th a university's sippli- 

J ndiin to the high coin i for .in order 
nr pnsscssinn nf the umqijcd 
building ivas refuseil. Mr Justice 
May said the correct pint eili iris fur 
Iduiit i fvi 1 1(> iho.su in occniiiition liud 
lint heeii adopieil because only five 
stiidenis were mimed nn the writ 
Thun lust Friday Lord Henning, 
Muster nf the Rolls, ruled in the 
appeal mure that the law had been 
Lmci peeled too narrowly, nnd 
grunted the order. 

Stihscijiiviitlv the under slit riff foi 
the county visited the occupied pre- 
mises ami formally asked the stu- 
dents to leave. They refused and 
were warned that further steps 
would he token to enforce the hit'll 
court order. Speculation mounted 
U lo when the police might arrive. 

Mr Kasper do Grunf, president of 
the Warwick student* 1 union 
■aid that the union was now seri- 
ously concerned about the i-ulitiii’s 
possible effect on students in 


future occupation*. *• Thnuigiinut 
tiie occupation the university lias 
tn ken tin ri;u tunable steps to deter- 
mine who i.s actually in ilic builil- 
inii ", Mr de Graaf added. 

The occupation, which is in pro- 
test a against rent increases in uni- 
versity .icconiiiindatifiit, is now in its 
Fourth week. Before the uppeal 
court’s decision was known, a .stu- 
dent union general meeting voted In 
end the sit-in mi the basis of four 
deiiiaiids: no viclJnii/miim of stu- 
dents Involved in the ncciipaiiim : 
senate n> meet m consider L974 -7S 
rents ; nepm ini ions in start mi 
1975-76 rents ; a UGM in he held 
the next day m consider if these 
demands have been met. 

“The university riTio.cd in call u 
lucetlug nf Semite in ilisuiss pre- 
sent rent levels. The I RIM" Etaii tin 
a I tern alive, Micro fora, hut to vote 
the next (lay in stuv in. Nnw wc 
liuve got tin option hut to continue 
the uccupniiuii ", Mr de Graaf said. 

Colonel Robert Hornby, develop 
incut officer of Warwick University 
and university spokesman on the 
(•cciipnrinii, said that the university 
was still prepared in discuss the 
1975-76 rent levels. “Hut at this 
stage with 75 per cent nf the year 
gone by the university - cannot da 
retrospective finance." 

“ If we curt get hack into Semite 
House administrative building by 
next Monduy then wo will he able 
to schedule the programme of exam- 
inations for u week later ", Colonel 
Hornby sold. He warned, however, 


‘Loedois’s federal nature threatened’ 


could bo considerably longer if the 
deadlines of internal examiners or 
examining boards could not be met. 


Nursery protest 
at LSE 

The director's office at the London 
School of Economics was occupied 
last week In protest against inade- 
quate nursery facilities. 

The occupation lasted from Thurs- 
day morning to Friday afternoon 
whon the school's general . purposes 
committee mat to discuss rhe stu- 
dents* demands. Although only 
about 20 students were in the office 
at. any one time, about 10(1 turned 
up { at a meeting In support of the 
occupation. 

They are asking for two large 
rooms (currently used as lecture 
room*} which would cover the pre- 
sent demand, for nursery Facilities 
for about 30 children of both staff 
and arudents. 

And they are protesting about the 
possibility of a parish hall basement 
Twiiig converted by the school for 
use ns u nursery. , . 

•; A spakwmaii said the school was 
in favour oE b nursery, but a deci- 
sloit had boon delayed until the size 
of, neat year's grant was known. 

Tory warning 
on Land Bill 

inaugurating a new dark tigc " in 
Rmwh higher education, according 
tu a leading Conservative spokesman 
on t'diicutpirt. . . 

,, j" £ >««•' ,ast . Hr Keith 
llanipsoti, , MP, said 1 Mr Pi eiuLa 
Jill*. Hj*»igiiig U* iiko nt .nudum 
agtuiiist the universities. Hu doubt ad 

whether, for example, 1m realized 

Hu* cnnsiMiuoncog for the univeuh 
ties nf (be Community Land Bill 
woiilti prevent unis-erslticv liiakhia 
use of tlmir freehold land for devfr 
lopjncnl. 

University costs could be lii- 
C reused by the operation of tho 
Coiuumnity Land BUI accord iug to 
th^ Conunltlco Of Vicc-Chuncullors 
and Principals, who . have written to 
Mr Anthony Croslaucf, secretary of 
State tor the Environment, asking 
Tor changes in the operation of the 


h.v Laura Kuul'iium 

l-'iniclmuciitj] cn list itillinmil L'hailKO-S 
wore being proposed by London 
Uuivcrsitv in six neiv statutes. Mi 
I! loin-Cooper, QC, told a committee 
of the Privy Council on Wednesday. 

For three days the committee — 
Lord Morris of HurMi-Gcst, Lord 
Kilbrniidon and Lord Knlinon— hud 
heard Professor John Griffith, pro- 
fessnr of law at the London School 
■>C Bccnoiuics, and Mr Louis Hlcuii- 
C wiper, QC, joint director of the 
legal research unit at Bedford Col- 
lege, present four petitions asking 
rhe Privy Council in di-sulluw Hie 
new statutes, which Mem from the 
Murray repo a into the governance 
of London University. 

These would make the vicc-chmt- 
L'cllor a full-time salaried academic 
mid administrative baud of the uni- 
versity elec Led for four years with 
the possibility of reelecilon for 
anmlior four years. Instead of being 
elected annually and being simply 
the academic head of the university 
as nt present. 

The Murray Report recommended 
the vice-chancellor should be 
the full-Lime academic and admini- 
strative head of the university, 
which aroused the opposition of 
six-sevenths of the university's tea- 
chers, Professor Griffiths said. 

The two petitioners have main- 
tained that the new statutes should 
bo disallowed because they conflict 
wft th* University of London Act. 
1926, which says the university may 
make statutes in accordance with die «- 
Hilton- Young report of - that year, 


with only minor modifications, and 
only wirh the cnnseilL of the schools, 
utter facilitating und allowing any 
school or person uf fee ted io make 

representations. 

They have imtintuincd that the 
changes would result in a massive 
transfer of power from the colleges 
to a small committee of London 
University, thus dest royi tig it-, 

federal mi tine. 

They have argued tlirmiglinui the 
three days chat the university pre- 
vented discussion and representa- 
tions against rite proposed change 
in the role of the vice-chancellor, 
while the university, represented by 
Mr Hugh Francis, QC, denied this. 

Mr Blont Cooper said : “ Under 
rite proposed new statmos, the vice- 
chancellor becomes an administra- 
tive a* well as an academic head. 
He leaves his college position, he 
censes to teach, lie ceases to be 
engagod Jn research, and if ona 
takes into account the role nf vice- 
chancellors at civic universities, he 
really ceases to be an academic und 
becomes an administrator respon- 
sible for organizing finance and the 
making of academic policy." 

Professor Griffith strongly objec- 
ted to the Murray report's proposal 
to set up a joint committee of court 
and senate for planning and deve- 
lopment (JCCPj consisting of 16 
people and chaired bv the vice- 
chancellor, which would have sub- 
stantael powers of ftnonclal amd aca- 
demic coordination and directions-* * 

Since then, j^e.-urtivoftfey has set 
up » - Joint* committee of planning 
development, but It maintained 
on Tuesday that this was merely a 


4 Clear Iranians ’ campaign launched 

L-. ft T* - I i . . . ■ ■ 


coordinating und discussion body.! 

Acudemic decisions were subift'' 
live, said Professor Griffith, and V 
give the power to determine scad* 
inn: priorities tn « small centra 1 , 
body must lie wrung. 

Mr Hugh Francis, QC, rep rot., 
mg the University of London, Sail 
*hul iiu change in the composite 
ot die powers or functions of fo 
governing bodies of the unbent 
was being proposed. .- 

The only cmistituiioiial clunga! 
wore thin the appointment of ibi 
vice-chancellor by the senate wjuH 
in future require the concurrence d> 
tiie court, ii ii cl if the statutes wen; 
approved, in future the vice-cbii 
cel lor would not he elected annuaUr 
but at four year intervals with lift, 
possibility of being re-elected ona • 
lie accepted that milking the ik . 
cluuicellor hmh the administrate - 
und academic head whs a change. . 

The new statutes related exfb! 
sively to the appointment, temm. 
and terms of office of two servant 
of the university — the vice-cliancd 1 
lor and the principal — and their mb: 
tionslilp. “ These iwo distinct o flier 
are now and will remain subject u' 
the overall control of the senate ail’, 
the court. They have always hew 
under the control of the goysmfoj! 
bodies of the university," 

The new statutes did not in 
way niter the federal structure 
the university as It was establish^ 
by the London University 1926 40., 

They did not diminish in any wijl 
the pnwer of any part of the uniy* ■. 
slty aud dtd not involve any mmsa; 
of power from the constituent piufl f ' ! 
to the centre. ‘ . f 

Their Lordships said they wopR : 
report to the Queen m Council « 
soon as possible. ' ' j- 


by Sue Raid 

A country- wide campaign has been 
launched to dear 21 Iranian students 
arrested outside the Iranian Em- 
bassy in London on April 29 as they, 
staged a protest about the death of 
nine political prisoners in Iran, 

Meetings, organized by the World 
Iranian Students' Confederation, are 
being held in universities and col- 
leges throughout Britain. They have 
won wide support, a London-based 
member of the confederation 
claimed this week after a successful 
meeting at Bradford University. 

The woman, who refused to reveal 
her name, said die confederation 
had set up a special defence com- 
mittee with the aim of getting the 
conspiracy - to trespass charges 
against each of the 21 dropped. The 
committee hopes to proride o water- 
tight defence for the students, who 
irtre released on ball last weefc and 
Mil appear in court again on Muy 

Support has come from the 
Nutional Union of Students which 
has protested to the Home Secre- 


- -- »■ «■«! MV CCUL* 

(ary about the charges after what, 


Edinburgh rector’s 

power to be cut 

Tlia powcrs of the ancient offipe of 
Edinburgh University 
should bo reduced, the universitv 
court decided tin Monday. ' 1 * 

Hie ' court decided th»it the 

TEa . r' vl ° . performs 

the loie of- student advn- 
Ctiie, ifh6ul(l no longer be ex-officio 
Chairman of, die court and the iiosi- 
1 rcuoVN usHussiit should ho 

abolished. 

Ti aim reso jvud thdt I hi ec students 
and one member pf thu nnii-acudoinic 
stuff should have ai right tu sit on 
me court, which is kimlogons io an 
EngUsb university’s council. 

The move is seen by students and 
section j of thB University staff as it 
Wow against “ open n government 
and u cnlculated smib ; iu tiie pre- 
sum rector. ; Mr Gordon i Brown. 


Ute NUS claims, whs a peaceful sit- 
in at Hie Embassy. . . 

The Lancaster University stu- 
dents union has passed a motion 
condemning the Department of Pub- 
uc Prosecutions for using ,c Hie 
notorious conspiracy laws to try 
these students for their nou-riolent 
protest \ 

The union supports the Iranian 
^ 1 « r «8*»t against noli- 
terrorism and have sent their 

Si S ‘ ,C1 '“ aIy ‘" d 

The anonymous member of the 
students*^ confederaflou 
claimed that Iranian students in 
Dntaut were frightened to live a 
normal unlversuv nr college life lie. 

JAVAK F .lip 0S T Sibl ? repdsi,Is froi n 

rv.' , l * ,e Iranian secret police. 

Briram ShC Snidl I,Bd ageQts In 

She called on the Bririah govern- 
ment to stop seci'et police activities 
JJJJJ **!? snidents and pinpointed 
those at Bradford who, she alleged 
were frightened even to say what 
they thought among friends. 

Iranian students were reluctant to 
attend any meetings in case tlicir 
movements were noted, she said. 


And students who were politically 
active in any way were loath to 
return to Iran. There, she said, they 
might disappear altogether nr have 
their passports taken away. 

The same fears were expressed 
by another Iranian, a full-time slu- 
dent at Bradford University. Tie 
alleged SAVAK agents, were active 
in Bradford where they were able ro 
move about freely with student 
identity cards although often never 
completing their studies. 

As well as full-time and part-time 
agents there were also unpaid agents 
operating in Bradford, he believed. 
These included Iranians trying to 
prove loyalty to their country nnd 
government so they could visit their 
Families in Iran Ereely. - 

He warned that Britain might be 
banned as ah educational base for 
Iranians. This, he claimed, had al- 
ready happened in West Gormany 
and Italy where studonts had suc- 
cessfully stopped repression. Now 
Iranian students tearing their coun- 
try to-study In Europe had to sign 
a document promising not to attend 
university or college in either of 
uiese countries. . 


Computer operators strike. 

Computer operators at Birmingham, 
Alton and Queen’s Belfast unlvorsl- 


Senate to discuss 
appeal fears 

Ujiciister University senate is to 

SSL s ^ olnl nieetiug. to discuss 
bars that its commineo of- appeals 
uml equity may not bo properly con- 
stituted. The coin milter was due to 
consider t be appeals of 28 studonts 

Iakin8 f ,au in tlic 

Professor Sylviu Shininlin.'liead of. 
i he department, nf hriiarioiir lii 

organ izaUniiN, had bein . noininuicd 
as cluiirniHii. Tho other two mom- 
tars were to he Professor G. S. 
Holmes, and olther Mr Tom Levitt 
Or Miss Lorna Reith, both students. 

Sbininiin has row 
sigried following a letter circulated 
w uid members of senate which said 
that the chairman’s membership of. 
Senate could he : possible grounds 
ter subsequent appeals tD the High 

UH(IT» 

Moan white « petition: signed by 
437 meUtber$ oF staff— -about ono: 
of the'tqtal misibla-— has coipe 


NELP course 
faces closure 

The art foundation course at the 
North East Lodon Paly technic is now 
almost certain to close from July. ■ 

• T "e policy and resources commit- 
tee of the court of governors made 
the: recommendations lust week on 
financial grounds. A final decision 
will be taken at the governors* next 
p» May 30, but they -are 
. likely ,to ncCept; It;!'. ■„ 

Tiie recommendation goes agairist 
the advice of the polytechnic’s aca- 
domic board, which voted in March 
v v °tes to 15 tiiat the course 
should continue. 

- Tlte argument in f a'vbur of closure 
is that the facility, of ^rt end. design 
is .jpoving soon- to PlajstaW near East 
Ham Technical' College which al- 
i’eaoy. has a -foundatipn course. 1 So 
therein no longer be a demand. 

The course provides places for 55 
studeuu and Involves dbo u t six mem- 
, s Staff, oUe pf whom . is full 
time. The llye part-timers are oh 
'one ■' year cqntHcte, whicli mny noi 


Manpower planning; 
to be increased i 


from page 1 

uty idoa of geLting the mofiL vab( | 
out of die expensive educe riOPW i 1 
provision we are making." . h 

Lord Crowthcr-Hitnt’s rBitt&rU [.-• 
were Interpreted by sppio obseryert j * 
ns a modification or un extension w r 
the Robbina principle that coiirM* j 
of higher education should ba iw F ; 
able for all studonts qualified 
ability nnd attainment to I' ' 

them and who wish to do so, wnM \.r. 
had been interpreted as iiieeltal 
student douuind wherever it aroi^ j. 
Lord Unhbius said tills week that k/. 
he hud not seen u dutailed rtccouoJ 
Lord Crow thcr-1 hint's in"** 


of 

He thought, 1 however, that it Jv 
be difficult to match stiufoqW lg 
manpower needs. , ' r 

A vast amount of research iittj.|' 
manpower plunnina • here and M 1 
countries such iis Russia had PT®*- *, : ■ 
duced negative results.' - BriWJ p 
needed a system that would p®; ».• 
duco geuerailsts rather than foripni 

Students - llifn iinri-nw ci>r*r!nllSITlSi 1" t '. 

said. 


Special section on philosophy hooks, 21-25 
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University costs must be cut, 
Crowther-Hunt warns 


by David Walker 
Plans for further cuts at univer- 
sities and formal machinery linking 
them with ' polytechnics lmvo been 
outlined by the Government in a 
series of consultations with higher 
education and local authority 
leaders. 

Tomorrow Lord Crow! her- Hunt, 
Minister for Higher Education ul 
the Depart me nt of Education ami 
Science, will complete the hectic 
round of meetings when lie' ad- 
dresses the conference of the Asso- 
ciation nf Teachers in Technical 
Institutions. He will toll - them the 
new cooperation across the binary 
line must be a ’■ reciprocal process. ' 

Lord Crowther-Hunt bus told the 
universities that the starf-student 
ratio must fail, numbers of, post- 
graduates and overseas students 
must be cut, und costs reduced by 
new teaching methods and increased 
efficiency in the use of buildings. 

At the Associuiion of University 
Teachers conference last week. Lord 
Crowilier-Himt described areas 
where universities had to 
make savings. These included 
student accommodation, the 
balance between • teaching 
and research, capital spending and 
numbers of hours taught. 

He also warned tiiat too many re- 
sources were going into the teaching 
of postgraduates. 

• Before suggesting the idea of 
polytechnic-university coordinating 
boards. Lord Crowther-Hunt lest 
week- discussed the matter with tho 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals, the Council, of Local Edu- 
cation rApthoritl'eg' and the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee. - 
A, representative of CUBA, Mr 



urges 
freeze on 
rents 


Ernst Gombrich 



f iartles about tQ bo executed, he 

it 


He added that comparisons be- 
Hoped that universities and Govern- tween tho universities und other 
ment could now go on to " serious sections of higher education, were 
discussions", However, the AUT justified as loqg as they were made 
' ' ' i basis. Durli 


wpuld be reluctant, to become on the same 


During the AUT 




Authorities, said tiie idea of co^ 
operation between the two sectors of 
higher education was somethin 
had welcomed, for some tlrrie, 
were very glad that the universities, 
which traditionally had - not wel- 
comed joint .'exercises, had been 
..brought into the discussions. 

University teachers are puzzled ns 
to how early In the planning pro- 
cess Lord Crowther-Huut’s speeches 
have been made. Professor william 
Wallace, president of the AUT, said 


Sir Alex Smith, chairman of the criticized;, 
secure ui committee bF Directors of. Vply- Lord Crowdier-HMt 
ing they, technics^ which met Lord Crowthqr-' officer? ^ Po ^‘ 

le* They Hudt on Monday, said he expected technic Teachers on June 2. A 
Government decisions nn necessary spokesman for the APT said that 
savings in educational expenditure polytechnic teachers were Iikely tn 
to be made soon. 

Some university principals wel- 
come the public airing of the need 
for economies. Sir Arthur Arini- 
tage. chairman of the CVCP, said 
last week that it was a tribute tn 
die university teachers that Lord 


welcome moves for a coordinating 
board involving the universities. It 
was silly to duplicate courses, he 
said. 


that while in the pnst the DES had Crowther-Hunt had broached these 
not attempted, to sit down with matters at their conference. 


ON OTHER PAGES : AUT Conn 
cU, 4 i Crowther-Hunt speech, 
7 ; salaries proposals, 8 ; leader, 
16 ; St John-Stevas Speech, 32. 


Swami heads study group £ 

Sir Michael Swann, chalrmairjif, (h* V 
BBC and former vice-charttaHctfJ* j, 
Edinburgh 'University, is to -/dgS [' 
a Working group on British iiiuye«£ j:. 
ties and ' overseas development . ^ . ['■ 

JP by tbe Inter-Universiiy Couflcu f... 

tor Higher Education Overseas: 

NEXT WEEK' p 

"What's Wrong with highcr-O^S 8 ’ L* 
tibu by Ronqld Fletcliet 
A.UT confei'cnce and Lord j- 
. Crowthejf-Hunt’s speech • 

Special sccridn , on philosophy p 
; books including reviews . oy 
Mauricp (Cranstoh wid Stpven 
• ■ Lukes • 

Colleges , qtid the CNAA;.i by ... 

William Gulterijlge : :‘K 


Privy Council rejects Murray’s 
key London changes 


John Griffith, professor of law at shy may make new statutes in gen- 

London DM. *^5*3 1926. wlih "Sli- 

Blom-Coopei. QC, joint directoi or cnt [ on8 w hich meet the consent of 



the Legal Research Unit, Bedford L [, e sc hools. 

College, have iWm their coio to have The Privy Council’s verdict found 
Lite Privy Council disallow now sta- that more than minor modificm on 
,4- by t ., e university 

Itvhns rejected four- key. statutes . { > . . r . 

and .allowed two. In n statcrticmi mi Tuestjay, -.the 

' Tlmkpy statutes*, would have: university said ir understood ...the 
: made the vice-chunceltor the full- Privy Council’s decision “ f inenn 
time 9aluriad and administrative' that only oue of. Professor Grilf t 

• head of the university, wifli a pos- 

* ■ sihlo term of office of eight years. 

-At present -he is die academic head 

I' the university aiid receives only 
Ifcjjurofessoiial salary. 

TlThujratiitos would also have de- 
moted ro^nrindpal to tiie position 
, of senior aoudnistrative officer and 
■ made him responsible to the rice- 
chancellor. 

^.Professor Gilffirlr^nud Mr Blopi* 

, Cboper, arguing their T»se before 
% judicial - committee of the Privy 
>uhcll a . fortnight dgo, 'saTQ*- 


Liltlb UlUJf UUt in,*|y.v*.vi j i J 

petitions was successful and that, 
but for section 4(1) of the 1926 Act, 
tho statutes would have bean 

ai V?Tnie only solution is for a Bill 
to bo .submitted to J?arHamem as 
suoii as possible releasing the unir 
versity front the out of date restric- 
tions imposed on it by the Univer- 
sity of London Act, 1926. - 

Professor Griffith replied: ''Far 
from being out: of date, the 1926 Act 
was designed to preserve the nace$* 
sary conditions of academic freedom 
ithout which teaching and fesfl.arch 


Wilson’s secret 
moves to 
juggle spending 

A new way of deciding social poli- 
cies and spending lias been agreed 
in secret between rhe Prime Minis- 
ter and some of his ministers. IE 
the agreement is implemented, .IL 
could moan that money will be 
transferred to and from education 
by executive dedsiou . nlone; 

■Tliis; major innovation in goyorn- 
mpnr practiCe—Cr eating what : is vii- 
toally ft social services hinei 1 
cabinet— was agreed at an unprece- 
dented meeting of the ministers 
concerned with social spending last 
week, Mr Wilson was ui the chair. 

, The departments inyblved. In , ad- 
dition to the Treasury, nre: ,Educa*. 
lion and Science, Health and Social 
Staiu-ity, Environment, Employ ipent 
and the Homo Office. 

Before the mooting was a Cabinot 
paper settiug ■■ out the Joint 
Approach, to' Social Policy (JASP). 
In annrovh'g it, Mr Prentice and the 
other • ministers have committed 
themselves to adjust their Individual 
departmental priorities and policies 
K ’ . their .. adminlatrativa pracUces. 
te light of jqiut decisions. They 
switch resources between their 


by David Hcnrke 

A call for a iimirmnl runt frue/e 
iviis nude hy Mi- John Kami nil, 
president nf die Nat i mini Union nf 
Stiutenis. this week after the tinv- 
eminent aiinomi cement of u 22 per 
cent Increusu in giants from Sept- 
ember 1. 

Studi-nts will receive £740 u year 
In (he provinces, £Mlj if they live 
in I.omlnii or £570 if they live nt 
liuniu. The £740 grant v.as pre- 
dicted in The TUtiS on April 4 
und N rhe minimum increase iuviU d 
to keep pace with hifliitian. The 
NUS had asked fur LM5. mi in- 
crease of E240 above the present 
rnto of £605. 

Parental contributions nre to he 
runs i der id >ly eased with a Ltillt) in- 
crease in the iiiiniiiuiin cumribmm y 
level. Tliis will bo raised from 
£1,600 to £2,200 and there will he 
reductions in contributions for 
parents earning between £2,200 und 
£3,400. 

The Government is also exlending 
mandatory awards tu all initial 
teacher training courses, Higher 
National Diploma and Diploma of 
Higher Education courses. 

Discrimination against the sexes Is 
to be removed by abolishing the 
£475 grant for married women and 
replating it with a full grant: by 
allowing married women to claim 
for their husband and dependents 
on the same baste as married men; 
by raising the age froin 21 to 25 
when parental contributions will 
cease tor women students to bring 
It -into line with men and by ex- 
tending to widowers die allowances 
which already apply to widows. 

" ' Tile Government is to abolish the 
allowances Tor school expenses and 
covenants which will affect pU rents 
who hava children at direct grant 
nnd public schools while their eldest 
child is at university. There will 
be allowances nn. a new three-tier 
system far children in the fumily 
while older children are at univer- 
sity. 

Other increases cover an extra £20 
for disabled students (now £120); 
an extra £1.75 per week (now £10) 
for students on a discretionary vaca- 
tion hardship allowance and increa- 
ses for students on weekly grants 
during vacations while they are 
studying. 

Students will, however, have to 
accept the first £22 of travel expen- 
ses in their grunt instead of £18 
at present. 

Mr John Randall, president of . the 
NUS, said: “ This is. a- disappointing 
settlement especially if students see 
not inking degree courses.'’ 

, Mr Randall said that the present 
Increase .was just enough , to cover 
the Infl nil oil oh transport, clothing 

ond honks. There would need to bo 
a. ront freeze for the next year in' 
all colleges, universities dna poly- 
technics. . *• •' 

Tribunal chairman 

Mr Andrew Loggatt, QC, is tn be 
chairman uf tiie arbitration tribunal 
set up to. consider dip university 
salary . claim. The • hearing will be 
on May '2a. ‘ ^ 

ILEA appointment 

Mr John Stuart Be vein, aged 39, a 
former president of the Association 
of Teachers in Technical Institu- 
tions, has been appointed senior 
assistant education officer for the , 
Inner London .Education Authority, 
Ills r6sbousfbillttes will Include. 


Clive Ash win on an art 
historian with a unique 
intellectual style, page 9 


Philosophy 

Assessments of new work 
by Oakeshott and Gellncr, 
as well as books on Vico, 
Leibniz, Aristotle and 
Plato in five pages ot 
philosophy books, 
pages 21-25 




Social Sciences 

A H Halsey on Basil 
Bernstein, “LSE’s most 
inventive social scientist 
since the war’', page 18 

Economists on student, 
costs, page 8 


Standards 
Ronald Fletcher on 
“What’s wrong with 
Higher Education’*, page 17 


Languages 

The controversy over the 
views of Professor 
Charlton continues, letters, 
page 12 
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CNAA and Colleges 
Bill Gutteridge and Eric 
Robinson review their 
work on CNAA panels, 
pages 5, 11 
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‘Cheap polys 
better 
than none’ 

A pulyi ethnic direcuu* wai ned lasl 
week tlini Hr it Hin must luive mnic 
higher education even if it Ii.in ro 
be provided <m ilie cheap. 

Hr George Ui-n.siin, director of l lie 
North East London Polytechnic, whs 
speaking nt a conference organised 
by NELI* and The THES »i the 
Royul Festival Nall, London, on I lie 
Implications of low economic 
growth for higher education. 

Ho said : “The value of higher 
education is inline astir able. But in 
an economic downturn wc cannot 
tolerate the underworking or over- 
recouiciiig, sometimes profligate, of 
the past- Efficiency mid coopera- 
tion ut uU levels nre essential. The 
present cold ilim.no mokes some 
drum nds unrcnsnimtih.-." 

He added thnr the Council for 
National Acadi-mic Awards, which 
lie slimiKly siippuiicd, was in 
dniiger of over looking this : "If the 
system is to upeiiiie ecoiioiuicHlIy, 
with ciiupei .ii mo from co Hopes of 
I’diicjtiou mul ilie ucwlv formed 
institutes uf higliL'r ethical ion. the 
C'NAA must cmiceiiM.ifc on the real 
jiurposc of academic valid at ion anil 
mu in p.iper-i busing detail. 

“ It must allow niiitiire institmions 
In exorcise their discretion on 
details. Both true operational 
economy as well as improved educa- 
timiuJ ucliievemenr will be found hy 
mile rent nperatiem at institutional 
level. The process of education not 
the minutiae of administration. Is 
i hi> rent purpose of the council." 

Professor Gareth Williums, of 
Lancaster University, challenged the 
myth that demand for higher cdu- 
cutlou was necessarily connected 
with a_ high growth economy. In a 
brief European survey, he dismissed 
the Idea that higher education 
necessarily promoted high growth, 
or that rich countries were neces- 
sarily the only countries which 
could afford higher education. 

He attributed the decline in the 
demand for higher education not to 
the decline of Britain’s economy, 
but to the low priority giveu by 
students and parents to sending 
people to university. 

He wondered if the belief held 
by some people that higher educa- 
tion had produced ■ generation of 
long-haired layabouts might he the 
real reason fifl- its decline of favour. 

Ulster creates 
new chairs 

The Northern Ireland roly technic 
qi Joi-danstnwn is to create a limited 
number ol professorships from 
amongst its existing staff, according 
jtq art article written hy its director 
Dr Derek Birtay in the latest issue 
of Polvsram, the polytechnic's news- 
sheet. : . 

! The title of Professor box until 
'recently been reserved for the uni- 
: verity sector. But precursors to the 
■ jardansldWii move include Paisley 
. College nf IVf hnnlogy niwl the Poly- 
/.technic of Central London.. 

. ■ Thft new titles, which will bring 
. prestige but no; extra money, ure 
open to directors of studies and: to 
l d «.u is within the college. It is aimed 
I at .improving the > public’s - view of 
KLpoly technics, ■ providing; 1 tj n hi cental ■ 
Kmfcnnyu to staff, und attracting 
■Ktattar-quitilf led academics. 

r, P p ^ley say*: "tt seems desir- 
able Hut the gone rally high quality 
of siatf serving in the polytechnics 
•;*noiilii .he recognised ,by appoint- 
•mein* ’.ot' this, kind . .within the 
rank*.’ . • ./ , : 

Ait £x|0knuf cnmtrihtba is to in» 
set up tn moke - the appointments 
a»u| ii lifts town given four criteria 
of eligibility. 1 These .ai'u rhv. Capdi- 
•;ilrtleN enntribulinir In HdidOniic de> 
VL'Iopineut within the polytechnic, 
'in 1 1 aching. in research and if ho 
.ha.> had outside study *incc his arri. 
vali . ■ . ■ • 

Kina-librarian 

'i'hi! Libuiriiin nf rln* now European 
. l.'nfvoi^ity in Fin ten Lx- will be Hr 
,. Kenneth fliimplireys. !»S, the libra- 
. ii.ni nf University. lie | 


Cut-backs could bring unemployment News in brief 
for newly graduated teachers 


by David Hencke 
Hundreds of student teachers, who 
entered college three years ago as 
pail of n drive to meet a national 
leochcr shortage, are facing the 
prospect of tile dole this September. 

The .situation could become worse 
next year if Mr Premicc, Secretary 
of Stilt e for Education, implements 
further reductions ill local authority 
spending, as he predicted this week. 

The cut-buck lias been caused by 
» combi nation of a drop in the pri* 
iiiury school popular inn, by loco I 
authorities refusing to fill Llicir 
quoins, and hy a reduction in stuff 
r u mover following the Houghton 
pay settlement. 

The number of student teachers 
leaving colleges and polytechnic and 
university education depart meins 
reucli a peak nf 20,000 this year. It 
cu minuet next your, and will not 
full until September, 1077. 

l.usi month, Britain's largest 
authority, the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority, which employs 
20,000 touchers, stopped recruitment 
«f primary teachers. It hits filled 
hII Its vacancies hy halving recmii- 
niem from 1,300 Inst year to hOfi. 

A .spokesman for the authority 
•said that 300 posts had been last 
by the drop in population, and 
.uiailii't 300 posts hy u reduction 
in staff turnover and a higher 
acceptance rate. 

A survey by the National Union 
of Students shows * that in the 
l.undon area 181 students at five 
colleges — A very Hill, St Gabriel’*, 


Goldsmiths', Hachcl McMillan and 
Maria Grey — have been rejected 
hy ILEA and face unemployment 
next year. 

Outside London, Inquiries by The 
THES among colleges and poly* 
technics in Brighton, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Sheffield and Teesside 
show growing difficulties for atu- 
dents. But the problems seem leas 
pronounced on Merseyside and in 
the Manchester areas. 

/ One of the worst affected colleges 
Is Teesside College of Education, 
Middlesbrough, where according to 
Mr Duvid Punslion, the student 
president, 75 out of 100 third-year 
students at the college will be 
unemployed next September. 

The Cleveland Education Author- 
ity Is particularly difficult since 
instead of increasing its teacher 
quota by 211 jobs (as proposed by 
the Denartmont of Education and 
Science) It in reducing the number 
of jobs in the authority. 

Dr Hairy Peake, principal of 
Sheffield City College of Education, 
said that the employment situation 
was proving very sticky For his 
third year students. 

The Association of Teachers In 
Colleges and Departments of Edu- 
cation and the National Union of 
Teachera are both concerned about 
the new trends, particularly after 
Mr Prentice predicted that employ- 
ment of new teachers coula bo 
reduced as part of the department's 
share of the Government's spending 
cuts in 1976. 


Mr Malcolm Lee, chairman of the 
ATCDE, said that the association 
had already met the l)ES and pro- 
posed new measures to combat 
possible unemployment. These 
Included the introduction of the 
induction year from September, 
1976, which would keep a greater 
proportion of college lecturers and 
teachers employed, und would at the 
same time Improve teacher training 
programmes. 

Mr Alan Evans, head of the NUT’s 
education department, said that the 
NUT had seiu all county and metro- 
politan associations a list of ques- 
tions on possible cut-backs to ask 
chief education officers. Associa- 
tions had also been given a national 
list of quotas fixed by the DES for' 
local authorities. 

The ATCDE ami NUT have both 
deplored the prospect of teacher un- 
employment among newly qualified 
graduates. Mr Evans warned that 
Mr Prentice was making a major 
mistake which would be paid for 
by uncooperative attitudes of future 
generations of students. 

College principals, including Dr 
Hurry Peake, and Mr Ernest Ryman, 
of Brighton College of Education, 
were also. firmly opposed to creat- 
ing unemployment among students. 

Dr Peake said the government had 

a duty to employ students who had 
been specifically recruited to meet 
a national shortage. 


An international conference onth»’ 
education of handicapped children 
is being held at the University ri 1 
Kent on July 28. It will last for 
four days and is organized by ih; 
Joint Council for the Education ol ■ 
Handicapped Children. 


LSE head calls for new council 


by Ddvid Dickson 

The complexities of present poli- 
tical decision-making provide a 
strong case for the setting up of ■ 
national council of medium- term 
planning, Professor Ralf Dahrendorf. 
director of the London School of 
Economics, said last week. 

The council could include scien- 
tists and scholars who could inform 
politicians of the effects nf their 
policies. 

Delivering the annual Gerald 
Walters lecture at the University 
of Balh, Professor Dahrendorf said 
that in the United States this type 
of activity went under the name 
of technology . assessment: It was 
being used increasingly as a 
systematic control on tpe political 
process. 

As European commissioner for sci- 
ence, research and education, he had 
initiated a project called Europe plus 
30 ..which looked at the social and 
economic problems • Europe might 
face within 30. years. , 

"A similar type of 6ody estab- 
lished an a national basis would be 
well-placed to remind us of some 
of the wider aspects of political deci- 
sion-making", he said. 

Professor Dahrendorf sold .that 
science was now so closely linked 
With decision-making that it was vir- 
tually impossible to distinguish the ' 
exact amounts of money that were 
spent on research. 

“ 1 am not convinced, however, 
as some seem co believe, that we live 
in ail age in which science and poli- 
tics. are coming increasingly close 
together", he said. 

"On the policy Si4e, for example, 
there ut a growing 1 suspicion of sci- 
ence, and fpdica t Ionia that the distri- 
bution of gross national product is 
now leavibgr science oh rite losing 
8sde.V 

Student moderates 
form new group 

A new moderate hfuilent. group,. 
Students fp y Kept ptintutive Pol icien, 
has . bidit apt up to ..'replace the 
Radical. Acr^in Group. ■ . 

The pew fjrbtip aims to jtart.u two- 

Q political campaign tii make the 
dual Unfair of. Students « more 
representative of student opinion »*. 
It will camp ui gu for a secret national 
bn lint of students for 'the election 
nf president, deputy president, 
treasurer rind. secretary. Vnd also for. 

new policies on education, welfare 
rtnd accommodation. \ i „ : 

•Mr Antony Iho^rj, tlie' ni'oun’s 
prdjts officer, said.: V We are a grulip 
of hpn-o lighcri 1 moderate! students' 
ranging from the extreme Itfi yvlitg 


Professor Dahrendorf said that tbe 
unpopularity of science among stu- 
dents seemed to be related to die 
declining popularity of education in 
general. 

There wna also the moral ambi- 
guity iliac arose from the realization 
that moral progress did not follow 
automatically from scientific pro- 
gress. 

"The discovery that science is 
less a panacea than an instrument 
has contributed co this disillusion- 
ment with science In contemporary . 
politics ”, he said-' 

" A further cause of this disillu- 
sionment among those responsible 
for policy is thlf spreading feeling 
that the world is over-researched, 
with ton much indigestible scientific . 
information being produced.” 

A third cause was the 'difficulty 
of assessing the benefits of research, 
leading some who provided financial 
support to wonder whether their, 
money had been well-spent or 
squandered. 

Professor Dahrendorf said that 
ail these factors made it necessary 
to take a fresh look at fhe relation- 
ship between science and politics. 

" This in itself may help us make 
the case — which almost desperately 
needs making at present— for the 
universities ", he saad. ' 

By scicuce, he meant not only the 
natural and social sciences, but also 
something broader, an approach ■ 
and quality of ' thinking that en- 
couraged scepticism aha openness. 

: Discussion of social priorities, in 
scientific research- could lead to 
wishful thinking without considera- 
tion of the extent to which the 
selection of priorities was a political 
process, he said. 

"Unless we make a. definite com- 

Leaf Jet 12 may 
be prosecuted 

Twelve ., Cambridge- University sen-, 
/dqnis may; be px'usecw«d.for ilIs{ii. 
bating leaflets ,out|.iab)g. thb legal 
anil. - illegdl means' fob: soldier* to 
-leave the Army tihdor tho Incite- 
ment to DlSHtisfaction-Act; o'f il934» 
The . leaflets were « dhtiibdteii .by; 
inejnbers of the Cambridge Upiyar- 
sity Liberal. Chili , in February ; ahil 
have ■ been widely circulated,.': Miss 
’Pat Arrowsmith had ■, been' sentenced, 
to, prison ' fbr disirlbVi ting the same' 
'■ leaflet; 1 Sonic Inforinaiipij . for Dis- 
ctintejited Soldiers.; f .' : ' 

' V Mr Alasiair Bbgft .-prcsideiu-eiect ’! 
jof : .tha Cambridge: 'students -union, 




The cluiirmnn will be Dr Marla • 
Roo, staff inspector in special edu- 
cation at the I inter London Educa- 
tion Authority, mul speakers will 
include Dr Mia Kellmcr Pringla 
director of the national children 1 ! 
bureau and Professor Jack Tlzari 
of the Thomas Corain Research 
Unit at the University of London. 

Czech expulsion 
condemned 

A resolution condemning tkt ' 
expulsion of a group of studeatj 
from the philosophy faculty o 
Charles University in Prague wti h 
passed at a conference last weeE 1 
end organized by the Committee to 
Defend Czechoslovak Socialists. 

The conference was addressesd by : 
Professor Eduard Goldstucker, 
former prorector of the university, 
who claimed the action had beiij 
.taken - because the group had - 
challenged . the claims of tin ' 
Socialist Union of Youth to rapre 
sent all students, whether mem6art . 
or not. 

Institute splits 

The' Dundee Institute of Art and ; 
Technology, at present one of tht ; 
Scottish central institutions, is rob* 
dissolved into two separate college#, 1 
From May 21 there will be the tat 
fully independent institutions of tN ; 
Duncan of Jordanstojie College w 
Art end the Dundee College ot ' 
Technofoav. 

Both will have governing bodies 
coaiatitutad under new regulation! 
which provide for representation ol 
staff etfo students, 

‘Ludicrous’ SNPi ., 

The. Scottish National Party'l 
approach to higher education ww 
criticized this week.Hs "ludicrous . 




Professor Dahrendorf 

mitment to take the improvement of 
society as our themo, the bulk of 
research resources will go to other 
subjects such as defence and econo- 
mic growth ", lie said. 

Applying a scientific approach to 
politics meant the systematic follow- 
ing of the process of political dec!- 
sion-makmg concerning (He applies- 
tlpns of. scientific knowledge. 

"This Is necessary, because the 
day-to-day business of decision- 
making distracts those responsible 
for decisions from the louger term- 
perspective ' , Professor Dahrendof 
said. • 

"There In a very real need for 
deewion-makers to be giyen outside 
■ help which will enable them to step 
back and see the effeers of their 
policies m the light of their intan. 
tions." . 

j .'.-I 1 - — — 

‘Disturbing’ drop in 
science students 

The drop, In- the- numbflr qf under- 
graduates Who read. science was. a 
profoundly -disturbing development, 


general secretary of. tbfp Institution 
of ' Professional Civil Servants. 

; On Monday lie told the tin hual 
Conference pf the institution, which 
renresems 100, ogo, officials . hi , the 
scientific,' technical hnd professional 
grades of. ithe CWU Service : ” The 


fhau jmist ,6p our wits and .kho'w- 
;.w°W'i . .That Is .why it Is, good sfepsp 
for^us to malntaiu d • at mn a interest 
in basis, scjonCd. T ; ' . ”.r : 

Mr iMcCall; cdtidied; ti.a . aAbim./ 
ment for recruifin 


The Scottish executive committtf • 
of the Labour Party said the SNP , 
intended to solve all problems bf 
hiving off the various elements m 1 
the present system in Scotland and ; 
adding tha word " Scottish ” (to ,aH ; 
their titles. , 

Remaining gaps would be flilsd 
with a "rag bag collection 11 of netf ; 
bodies, it said. 

Graphic information course. ; 

The school of grapliiq .arts., ntiha : 
Royal Cqllege of Art will be oHep 
lng a postgraduate course in graph! 6 '■ 
Information from October, 19/6. Tb p i 
two-year course will be directed w 
senior research fellow Dr Herbert 
Spencer, and will provide speejg. i 
lzed training to equip grapfik f 
designers io work in .scientific, 1 
nlcal and educational publishing:' *. 

New observatory opened ■ f 

Newcastle University's new observs- . 
io<ry was officially opened last vfees j 
at Close House, Heddonron-the-Wwji > 
by • Professor F. Graham-Smloi. 
dla'ector designate of the . 
Greenwich Observatory. It is tP ^ 
nomed efter the Reverend T. ;»■ 
Espin; of Tow Law, co Durham, woo 
was known for his series of measure 
ments o<ri. double stars. v 

Extension approved “ 

Approval for a now extension t<> 
Keele University's Chancellor Build' 
ing, one of-^the University’s' mm" 
teaching blocks^ has ,bedn given W‘ 
the University Grants Committee, . -• 
work.on the fextension is to begi n 
in September, 1975, Svith completion 
planned for 1978, and Is expected w 
cdit itji .tlie region of £417,000. ‘ . .. 

Ne^hciar]t chair V/ 

'A -chair in hnediatrlc cardlologv.^f 
first of its Wnd'.in the Upitedwh^ 1 ' 
dom; has been endowed .at the.Ttgft, 
tutesof : Child Health througlLg' B ,f [ 


Testan^entattempt v, 

'Uiq.ieverbiid Bcrhaid M os ?i' ? r .‘ 
Phii^cli 1 pinplalii ai tlie Unlversii 
of Lh^le. is to attempt to. read-^alou 
tifoi; WhplR bL tliet J 

thp, ; dm versify chapelthls after noC 
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Student interests may 
thwart exam sanction 


ATTI majority pledged to fight cuts 


by Sue Reid 

The call by the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers that members 
should not release examination 
results muy be undermined by the 
fear that’ this could harm the 
students. 

The AUT has asked its 26,000 
members, to withhold students’ exa- 
mination results until an arbitration 
tribunal has made a salary award to 
universities. The association's 
council, ut a Manchester meeting last 
week, also agreed to uso another 20 
sanctions if the executive wanted to 
take further action hi pursuit of its 
30 per cent salary claim, 

But finals are already under way 
st a handful of universities, and 
lume staff are worried about the ad- 
ministration difficulties involved if 
the suggested action wins wide- 
spread support. 

Tbe possibility of students’ careers 
being put in jeopardy has stirred 
tip most opposition. At the London 
Scluiiil »f Economics, the associa- 
tion's delegates arc planning to fight 
strongly against thu action and nre 
asking their AUT executive commit- 
tee for support. 

Dr Daniel Sinclair, chairman of 
the LSE branch, said “ Wc oppose 
thu type of action suggested. Tuerc 
are fur boner ways of doing this 
and it is mir intention not to damago 
the interests nf students and the 


weakest members of the academic 
community ". 

Disappointment over the proposed 
action bus also been expressed by 
the Vice Provost of University Col- 
lege London, Professor Harold Bil- 
lett. He felt that It was the wrong 
way to handle tlto situation ana 
claimed that many others among the 
teaching staff felt the same way. 
Delicate student-teacher relation- 
ships could he damaged und indivi- 
dual cui'ucrs damaged, lie said. 

But Dr Geoffrey Tarbuck, assis- 
tant geucrul secretary of tbe AUT, 
has stressed that the aim of the 
action is not to attack students. 
He claimed that so far there had 
not been much criticism of the type 
of action chosen. He agreed that 
some individual universities might 
experience ad ministration difficul- 
ties, hut denied that they would be 
serious. 

Many AUT members have backed 
up the cull from Mr John Ran- 
dall, president of the National Union 
of Students, that in order to safe- 

f turn'd students the action should 
tave complete support. 

Mrs Liz-Aimc lluwdeii, executive 
member of ihe AUT branch of Uni- 
versity Gn I lege London, claimed 
tlini the refusal to release results 
was the most moderate action pos- 
sible. The UCl. students’ union was 
belli ml the action and hoped that 
support would he universal. 

1'iili report, page 4 


4 Britain lacks conviction on 
vocational training ’ 


by David Walkei 

The national confer once of the Asso- 
ciation nf Teachers in Tcchnicul In- 
stitutions opens in Scarborough to- 
morrow with most delegates firmly 
pledged to fight any cuts in educa 
lioiial spending. 

They will he asked hy (lie execu- 
tive to runffirni the ATTl’s policy on 
striving to reach social justice 
through lIic educutioual system. 

The main motion before confer- 
ence calls on i Ito Government to 
use the further education system 
to develop a " genuinely comprehen- 
sive education service 11 for nil sec- 
tions of the community, including 
the phvsicnlly and mcmnlly handi- 
capped and adult illiterates. 

Several regions, such as London, 
Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, 
which have been protesting dining 
the last year against reductions in 
spending' by locnl authorities, have 
called for a more full blooded opno- 
sltion to Government cuts, including 
working to rule and refusing to 
cover for unfilled vacancies. 

The dehnie on sid.irics is likely to 
he low keyed with most delegates 
still husking In the afterglow of 
the ITcmghtiui pay award. An execu- 
tive mol ion reaffirms ATTI policy 
in seek the merger of the grades 
one und two lecturer* mul relatively 
greater increases lor the lower paid 
teachers. 

Mr Tom Driver, general secretary 
of the ATTI. said this week that 
these principles had not bean aban- 
doned in negotiations on the cluim 
being considered by Burnham. It 
is now in the hands of the Advisory, 


Condlatiun dud Arbitration Service 
which could tnnke its judgment with- 
in n woek, if the managuniem panel 
cooperated in its work. 

Severn! regions will try to streng- 
then ATTI policy by unmlguniaiiug 
all lecturer grades beneath the prin- 
cipul Iccuiror. Western, Thames 
Vulley, Outer London und North 
West ask for junior teachers tci 
benefit from a flat rule increase 
which would benefit them more 
r him a percentage mvurd. Bedford- 
shire und Hertfordshire propose the 
nhnliiion of all grurics tn solve 
i he question of how levels of work 
■dinuid he graded. 

Mr Driver commented that there 
v/os pressure within the union tn 
unify thu lecturer settles, hut until 
they had secured agreement on the 
lecturer one und two grades lio did 
not see much point in pushing the 
taerger up to the .senior lecturer 
I ever. 

Some delegates are worried that 
progress on unified conditions bf 
services for furthor education tea- 
chers has been slow. Despite the 
national agreement between (he 
ATTI and tha Council of I.ncnl 
Ed lira tii m Authorities earlier thin 
year, smite lucid mi rh nr hies scum 
to he dragging llicir feet in giving 
t cache is a maxi mu m. 

OuiiY T. on don region will propose 
tit ut the ATTI mounts a ciunpnign 
against the reealcitruni local autho- 
rities which should include suite- 
tinus and strike net ion " if neces- 
sary". A North-east region amend- 
ment proposes thnt uttc n dunce hy 
stuff members nf ncudcinlc hoards 
and governing bodies at “relevant 


meetings ” he counted as class con- 
tact time on an hour for hour basis. 

The executive bus given priority 
to motions on superannuation, 
women's riglm and the education 
of the 16-19 age group. Conference 
is expected to reaffirm ATTI policy 
condemning the regulations by 
which women pay pension contribu- 
tions nt the sMiuu rate as men, but 
receive inferior benefits. 

During ihe past year a working 
party lias been examining the posi- 
tion of women employed in further 
education and its findings will bo 
discussed nt the conference. It is 
likely to dcmiind belter creche and 
nursery facilities for children ol 
working women and new agree- 
ments with local authorities ou 
maternity leave. 

• The ATTI is on the point ol 
agreeing with ilie CLEA a condi- 
tions of service document for part 
Lime staff whose teaching is a 
"substantial” part of their liveli- 
hood. They wilt be employed iu 
future with tenure similar tn part 
time schnnl teachers and come under 
the provisions of tbe Burnham 
statutory negotiating machinery. 

The status of casual part-time 
teachers who niny much onlv twn 
hours or one evening u week is still 
under discuss inn. Mr Driver added 
that the stums of teachers tn adult 
education was still undecided 
duspitc agreement in the Burnham 
co min it tec to set up u working party 
on tltcir sularies. " Like mast other 
issues in adult educutlon it depends 
on the Government making some 
kind of statement on the programme 
proposed in ilie Russell report' 1 . 


Britain's economy is suffering be- 
cause not. enough graduates are go- ; 
ing Into industry and not enough I 
young .school leavers are getting i 
basic training, said Sir William Pile, < 
poniiunoni secretary at the Depart- i 
me in of Education mid Science, on i 
Friduy. He was opening a confer- | 
•nee In London arranged by the i 
British Association’ for Commercial | 
and Industrial Educution. 

Ho said that the further eduen- 
tton sector wns making the best con- 
tribution tn the economy by pro- 
viding courses for operational man- 
agers, but there was still room for 
improvement. 4 . 

It was u matter of changing atti- 
tudes and motivation, as well as the 
Qurriciiluni: ", Too many youngsters 
and too many' employers are scepii- 
calujf 'thftivuW and need for train- 
ing ”, he said. 

He hud just returned from Ger- 
many where he had r $een " 
lutely’ astonished" by what they 
were doing in vocational education. 
Employers, trade uuious, and young 
people there were convinced that 
better edbcatipn and. gaining was 
die way out 6f economic depression. 

"These arc convlctious we lack. 
And one wav' or another we are going 
to have’ to supply thdm if we are 
feoing to survive economically.”. 

He doubted whether compulsion 
yrns the answer. There might have 
to be some sort of incentive co in- 
crease the level of training, but it 
was lurgei'y a question of showing 
employers und young people that 
training brought dividends. 

The education and training ser- 
vices could help by improving their 
courses: "The best courses will be 
those which consciously seek tp jute- • 

? ' irate general and vocational train- 
ng." . 

News in brief 

Clarke puts case 
against Europe 

Lops of power to influence decisions 
prnl • the standardization of educa- 
tional qualifications were two main 
reasons for .students to say "no” 
to Europe, according to Mr Charles 
Clarke, . president-elect of the 
National Union of Students. : 

. Spooking on a "Youth Against 
.Europe” platform last week, he said 
"-.One of the most important provisions 
ofrjHie Treaty of Rome was mobility 
of Thhmir between EEC countries. 
"If going itb- have that, it 

. means hnrtaonizatioo -of qualifica- 
tions and of liability of labour which 
do not necessarinNm'proye - the, edu- 
’ caiidhaL stniidftrds services, for 
the people of this county.” 

Campaign . report, ’^ge 11 


But u number of employers in the 
audience disagreed. Mr If. A. , 
Barrington, nf Lever Brothers, said 
i but lie doubted there was much 
demand fnr general, hs well as voca- 
tional, day- release. Mr J. G. Fenton, 
of the Royal Ordnance Factory, said 
that the amount of time available for 
training was too short to allow room 
for general studies. , . ' * 

Sir William Pile replied that no 
one believed thnt u person's training 
should be restricted to his present 
job. . . •( .. . 

It;. was essential that everyone was 
literate, was able to, do elementary 
calculations, find was- able to express 
themselves. But there was more to 
genera] educatlun i it was to give a 
man a thinking mind. • • 

The newly formed Technician and 
■Business Education Councils arc 
worried that rlie Diploma of Higher 

Mucniimi may un dermine, spine of 

Vfleir h Lihnecl aw rirul/ Mr Fru dels 
Hanroft, TEC's chief officer, told 
the conference. With the Council 
for Notional Academic Awards, they 
haVe usked the Department of Edu- 
cation and .Science to discuss the 
matter. 

TEC and BEC were set uu to sort 
out the enormous nun\ber or courses 
in technician end business education, 
mul come up with their own system 
of awards. 

Mr Hunroti suid that it would be 
easy for a university or polytechnic 
to design u Pip HE course that was 
in effect their proposed two year 
higher diploma course. Mr John 
Sellars, of BEC, said that the over- 
lap between the DipHE and the BEC 
awards would be enormous. There 
■ would also be overlap between lower 
BEC awards and business studies In 
schools — TBS. . • 

tier system of canteen charging in 
an urtempt to end a four-week 
catering boycott by students. 

A letter to the university regi- 
strar, which is signed by a third of 
tile academic staff, suggests that 
uew prices should be introduced 
for staff who can afford them, wbilo 
old prices be maintained for stud- 
ents. Despite the university's intro- 
duction of a meal ticket system, i 
students have been oporating their 
ow'd catering service for four 
weeks. \ 


PCL meeting 

swells 

campaign 

A meeting to pruiest agulnsi the 
education cm* ut the Polytechnic 
of Central London was held on 
Tuesday as purL of a growing trade 
union cumpalgn to pe is nude the 
Government to reverse economies 
In London's five polytechnics. 

Dr Cohn Adamson, rector of 
PCL, addressed (lie meeting, which 
included representatives of the 
Association of Teuchers in Tech- 
nical Institutions, tbe National 
Union of Public Employees, the 
National Association Of Local 
Government Officers, the Nutional 
Union of Students and thu Greater 
Londun Council Staff Association. 

Lectures were cancelled so that 
stpff a nd stu dents could attend. 

In a letter to the Inner ' Lofidbn 
Education Authority, Mr H. G. Jelf* 
secretary of PCL, has said : " Clearly 
if economies are carried coo far the 
PCL will he inoperable. 

Mr Richard Collins, chairman of 
the ATTI branch at the polytechnic, 
said that there had been no redun- 
dancies among full-time ’ staff, 
although a number of part-time staff 
had been declared redundant. 

The City of London Polytechnic 


Universities look back 
on tough year 


meeting' last month was addressed by 
Dr Arthur Siiddabv, provost of the 
polytechnic, staff and students 


New boycott move 


TV campaign 

A campaign to establish the pro- 
posed fourth television channel as 
mi educational channel was launched 
in London last Saturday at 8, con- 
ference organized by the Open Uni- 
versity Students’ Association. ■ 
Some 50 representatives of inter- 
ested organizations were M the con-, 
fere nee, but more tbaa 140 organiz- 
ations have expressed Interest. They 
include the Association oF Workers 
..for Mulitd igsted Children, the Brl- 
li .1. iwF Mitels T7flet VPlfl. 


agreed to oppose existing cuts. 

It agreed .to oppose any attempt 
to ineveuse staff workloads beyond 
those provided under existing agree- 
ments and to oppose any redun- 
dancies- or course cancellations if 
there was any demand. , 

viron mpntal Education, the Design 
Council, the National Iustituto for 
Adult Education and ’ the Royal 
National Institute for the Deaf. 

Computer strike 

University computer operators- at 
Birmingham and Queen’s, Belfast, 
are, striking for a new national salary 

structure.. T " j 

The strikes, which are part of a 
three-yenr-old campaign, have been 
called by the Association of Scienti- 
fic Technical aud Managerial Staffs. 

The universities have a structure 
from £1.101 fpr : trainee' operators, 
to £3,504 for ..chief operators. Ihe 
ASTMS are askiftg for a new Scale 
..from £1,700 up to £4,975, with , a 
slightly different structure. . ; 

! . . i •. . - ' . 

Principal appointed > 

Professor B. R. Rees, MA Oxon, 
PhD Wales, at preSentjdean of tha 
faculty of arts in the University p| 
Birmingham. ha$ : been . appointed 


Manchester University hits faced u 
year of financial stringency and 
planning blight, Sir Arthur Armit- 
ugu, vicc-chauccllur, said in nu 
u ild ress to the university court last 
week. He was one of u number of 
university officials comment lug on 
further education dud the econo- 
mic situation this week. 

Sir Arthur said : “ The university 
has cause for pride In tlie fact that 
by continuing the strict cconomfes 
and rigorous redeployment of posts 
adopted at the beginning of the 
quinquennium, and by drastic econo- 
mies in repairs end maintenance 
and in the use of energy— we can 
Inalntahi in some measure the mom- 
entum of our expansion. 1 ’ 

Sir Arthur said that tlie economies 
mode during the year could not be 
j repeated and that academic posts at 

F resent unfilled could not reniuln uu- 
tiled when numbers expanded : 

" Essential maintenance of our fabric 
cannot be- long jpostponed and repair 
cycles cannot he further extended,' 
nor can significant additional energy 
savings be made. The essential 
quality and vitality of our university 
must hot be jeopardized ", he said. 

• Sir Hugh Robson, principal of 
Edinburgh University said in an 
address to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in Philadelphia at the week- 
end, that universities played a key 
role In handing on learning from 
.generation to generation. 

Sir Hugh was representing Edin- 
burgh at tbe celebratiou of the 200tl> 
anniversary of Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity. He said : " It Jr the moral, con- 
ceptual and biological duty of the 
universities to preservo true know- 
ledge not to contaminate or dilute ( 
it, to enlarge the store which lias 
.been entrusted and then faithfully 

f iass on the totality, un defiled and 
ntoct. Failure in this, duty would 


stmt the slide back into brut* 
animalism.” 

Dr S. L. Bragg, vice-chancellor 
of Brunei University, said in liis an- 
nual report that there was a limit 
to how fur cuvts can be cut without 
standards being cut. 

Some courses could be run wi(h 
a reduced ratio of staff to students. 
But a university bad to have the 
latitude tn run courses that were 
temporarily unpopular, to carry out 
research, and to do consultancy 
work or other outside professional 
activities. 

Dr Albert Sloinan, vice-chancellor 
of Essex University, told a meeting 
of the senate's general committee 
last woek that they should recruit 
more students and reduce the num- 
ber of those who withdrew voluii* 
tarfly. ' . 

Increasing student numbers would 
add to the university’s income and 
help it meet the £300,000 shortfall : 
left by tbe recently announced Uni- 
versity Grants Committee grant of 
£3,643,000 for 1975-76. 

The university would be able to 
have new posts in certain areas next 
year. Four new lectureships would 
uo established in history and philo- 
sophy and new posts filled, in 
departments where unit costs were 
below tlie national average. 

Hie Duke of Edinburgh, 
chancellor of Salford University, 
said that the university's decision- 
to reduce its student intake for two 
years because of a lack of student 
accommodation could be a blessing 
in disguise. 

Speaking at a meeting of the uni- 
versity court, the Duke said thnt he 
, had always been a bit doubtful 
about die wisdom of rauid growth 
gad unlimited -size, and that . the 
reduction In intake might .not' be 
a bad thing in tlie long run. 


PARTICIPATION WITHOUT POLITICS 


Sdrtiuel Britton 


An analysis of the role of markets as a way of social co-oporation. 
“Sam Written makes jha base elegantly and oonvlncingly 11 Hamlsh 
McRae, Financial Editor, The Guardian. 

“A 120-page read that is both olearlv written and more deeply thought 
out then moBt of what Is published In support of programmes or a 
conservative hue r Malcolm Crawford, Tfio Sunday T/mes. 

” It Is a spldndld blend ol good writing, good philosophy, good econo- 
mics and good sense ” Patrick Hutfaer. The Sunday. Telegraph. 

Hobarl Paper Special 62 pages, price £1.50 from your beoksaUer or 


The Institute of Economic Affairs, 
2 tord NorthStrest, 

London 8W1P 3LB. 
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AUT COUNCIL 


An PDgry* six-lioyr debate qn U 
Iprat-iea dominated the meeting rhci 
the Association of University edu 
Tonchors Council at Manchester que 
University last week. Among the purl 
decisions of the 25 0 delegates dure 
#ero : ■ he t 

• A call to the 26,000 members. ilic 

i$Jth effect from last Friday, to a got 
refuse to release examination Tl 
results until a salary award bus stuti 
been ninde by arbitration (which (rig i 
rtiny bo within u month). free 

V Agreemonr to go to nrbitrn- devc 
non. tion. 

# Agrtienicm nil a list nf 20 men 
sanctions if furilier act inn is repo 
urged by the AUT executive. TUI- 

Sanctions plan 
to back claim 


Unprecedentedly, Lord Crow- 
rhei-Hunt, Minister for higher 
education, was subjected to fre- 
quent heckling during many 
purls of his speech. Several dele- 
dures shouted “Rubbish" when 
he said that it was not true that 
the (Government was biased 
against universities. 

The council also considered 
statements of policy on continu- 
ing education, the TUC, academic 
freedom, student disruption, 
devolution, postgraduate educa- 
tion, and temporary, appoint- 
ments (some of which will he 
reported in later Issues .of The 
TIMS). 
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Mr Ted Hughes, Mr Laurie Sapper, Professor WilliHm Wallace, Dr R. J. Thomas (president-elect). -and Dr 
T. (1. IJalsail on the platform nt the council meeting. 

Salaries argument ends in jeers 


The 20 Siiuciinu:. which will he 
tysed by the AU T, if necessary, tu 
pursue its sjlury claim are : 

Absences fnun work. 

Mass lobbying of Parliament. 

Seeking vviilulrtiwiil of in embers 
fi oni Clover Him- lit bodies nn which 
they serve voluntarily. 

Sec kl in; withdrawal of me in In- rs 
from | xi hi work for GnvL-riinicnl. 

Refusal tn rc‘U*U'>e exit mi nut inn 
- results. 

Refusal to examine for O uml A 
level and utliei sell no I e.suini milium. 
Council fur National Academic 
Awards ns well ns rhe evimiiniitions 
of the Civil Seivicc niui professional 
bodies. 

Refusal to validate work from 
iither itist inn ions. 

Hcfusal tn uiuk-rtnkr in.icliing or 
prapnintiiiti for teaching outside 
ter nit into. 

Withholding of reports in local 
education authorities. 

Withholding statistics from the 
University Grants Committee. 

Changing fees for references 
requested by Government depart- 
ments. 

Submitting undated resignations 
from important research contracts. 

Seeking withdrawal from all gov- 
ernment-sponsored research. 

Making mass applications for Civil 
Service appointments. 

Seeking the support of the Com- 
mittee of Vice-Chancellors for with- 
drawal from all government bodies. 

Reduction in the number of hours 
worked, especially unsocial hours. 

Withdrawal from, and refusal to 
enter into, external examining con- 
tracts. 


Kef nso I to Hike part hi vnemion 

LUU ISOS. 

Refusal to tuke part ill Universi- 
ties Central Council on Admissions 
procedure. 

Withdrawn! from work for the 
CNAA. 

The council rejected as sanctions 
refusals to enrol or register under- 
graduates, and postgraduates or to 
take part in consultancy services for 
uverseHs Governments. It nlso re- 
fused to “instruct*' members to use 
iheni If ever considered necessary. 

Mr John Randall, president of rhe 
National Union of Students, said 
after the dobate: “Neither NUS, 
nor AUT, possess major economic 
sane i ions tlmt can be employed to 
support their negotiations on "grouts 
ur salaries. Inevitably, the tactics 
that remain to us are sometimes 
disruptive. 

“ We support the AUT when they 
proposo to withhold students' ex- 
amination results. This will incon- 
venience students, but we recognize 
that university teachers can only 
employ such tactics to press effec- 
tively their pay claim. Similarly, 
student direct action may sometimes 
Inconvenience university teachers 
and administrators. 

1 bop® that the AUT will recog- 
nize that, like them, our effective 
tacdcs are limited, and can cause 
inconvenience. A recognition of our 
respective problems, and a mutual 
respect for the tactics that have 
l P be employed in dispute situa- 
tions, is called for," 


Nearly six hours of argument on 
academics' salaries came to a cli- 
max on Friday us a barrage of jeers 
and catcalls greeted the arrlvnl of 
Lord Crowther-Hunt, minister for 
higher education, to address the 
council. 

Lord Crowther-Hunt, a former 
Oxford University teacher, faced the 
same vituperation that in the morn- 
ing's session had been heaped on 
Mr Prentice, Secretary of State' for 
Education, as the mail responsible 
for delaying settlement of the uni- 
versity teachers' salary claim. 

However, council members endor- 
sed the Government’s offer of arbi- 
tration on their pay claim, .with the 

E roylso. that any salary agreement 
e followed by a cost of living pay- 
ment for the year 1974-75. Moves 
to huckdoje. their claim tp October, 
1974-, were defeated. 

Until the settlement is made, 
members of the AUT- are being 
asked to withhold examination 
results. A motion to thin effect put 
by University and Bedford Colleges, 
London, was passed by 134 votes to 
76. 

Despite their disagreement on 
tactics after arbitration had been 
conceded, council members united 
behind the AUT executive in deplor- 
ing rhe Government's discrimina- 
tion. A motion was passed which 
suid university teachers were 
virtually the only group of public 
employees who had been forced to 
drop their living standards despite 
the social contract. 

The salaries debate was heated 
and interspersed with accusations 
that the AUT's leadership had been 
out-manoeuvred and “conned” by 


the Government. Mr Prentice 
emerged from the debate as the 
devil Incarnate. 

Some delegates said his opposi- 
tion to the academics' claim was 
fnlse. Mr Dave Aston, from UWIST, 
said thBt Mr Prentice would have 
conceded die claim but Cabinet 
pressure stopped him. 

Mr Laurie Sapper, general secre- 
tary of the AUT, counselled mem- 
bers not to make their claim into 
a .political football by playing off' 
one political party against another. 
Mr Prentice represented a general 
attitude and should not be singled 
out as an individual. 

Many council members considered 
the biggest injustice done univer- 
sity teachers was to give polytechnic 
teachers a salary differential. The 
Nottingham local association pointed 
out that comparisons between tea- 
chers of the same age in the two 
sectors showed vast differences in 
earnings. 

A document circulated by Not- 
tingham to council said that in some 
grades and at certain ages the poly- 
technics had an -average salary of 
up to £1,500 more than the univer- 
sities, Cases were known of poly- 
technic teachers at the same age ah 
university man getting £2,000 more. 

It cited as a case study a univer- 
sity social sciences lecturer with 1 a 
good degree postgraduate experi- 
ence and 12 years as a lecturer, who 
was very good tn research,, teach- 
ing and administration ", getting 
£4,570. On the other hand there 


was a polytechnic head of depart- 
ment who had recently failed his 
master's degree examinations get- 
ting between £5,941 and £7,828. 

Mr George Turner from the Uni 



verslty of East Anglia said the inn 
was one of wider social junk 
Some university lecturers wtf , 
entitled to family income suppftfr 
ment and rent rebates. Others wen! 
having to borrow money to kstj- 
soJvent. 

Answering questions from couod] 
members, Lord Crowther-Hunt de- 
fended tile Houghton settlement 
which, the university teachftt 
claimed, had given polytechnic mtt 
a differential. He said that without 
the Houghton award the unhmi 
ties would have been much' worn 
off than they will be after the arl* 
traitioai is agreed. , 

Miss Liz- Ann Bowden, of Unlw 
fllty College London, asked whethn 1 
the Government planned bo raduq 
the amount of research done in tit" 
universities. Lord Crowdier-HiM 
said the numbers of postgraduate 
in the universities were now I 

g ood deal higher than was emvlsagM 
(i itihe 1972 White Paper, and tkf 
Government considered this an wd ; 
which needed urgent attention. 

Dr Trevor Marshal], a member ti • 
the AUT executive from Manchester 
University, said the UmiyettltJ 
Authorities Panel had acted art 
“ deadweight ” in the salary negotit- 
tiotna. There was urgent need to 
simplify the system of salary mado 
dory. He suggested that interves 
doom by the UAP during 
tfom could have confused the AUT 
and delayed proceedings. • . 

The executive decided to reeulrffl 
kg policy of working towards i; 
single national salary structure for 
senior library staff tp 
career .prospects idfnifw) JP* , 

academic staff. ■ ■■_! 


Ted Hughes,- executive piember res- 


iv.'-t- A:;'#-- Z r, \ Vf 

those ' available 'froti : th«< » welfare 

• Slate, ' ■ • .1 

: " One of the . rapjor advantages of 

the .iiuiyersities . ovdr the pnlytech- 

• - nioR is tneirfinormou^Ih yest men tin 

• academic and physical CbpUid which 
ndly neods proportionate topping up.' 
greatly to develop output. ' n'lfrthe 

■ jUnyer anient, wants :,aoic|Bh . ! eggs-— 

; end the pbWSc-is: '• 
it m list Hcfadi the igeese.il . -.- -- 
: : In tho.,pian|^BA nI i iini versltfe a 

jMS3t Mm:.ilgrfored nitiS- 


Ballot may bring AUT 
into TUC membership 

The AUT could be affiliated to the the universities were lint ; 

Trades Union Congress within a but have their repercussion over 
year after voting on Saturday to hold the life of the whole community-- 
a members' ballot bri the question. «* in the teaching proffl5^° n y 
-.Sir Edward. .Britton, former are -i '.Wt apt to think we Ve. I 

general secretary of the National repository of all knowledge . 

Union -of Teachers and of the geod deal of wisdom, bfcMM “f J • 

Assodadon of Teachers in Technical : nOtjced the e x fraort,Jna . f g ir ” 5J < 
Institutions, has told members of standard of debate in. tKfl TW- 
council that die AUT could affiliate .expertise, ill practical affairs. . 
without betraying ihbir particular : "The employers meet, together 
responsibilities towards students. . .snd -it .Is Important that we pn 

Sir Edward, shortly , to take up an of ^ tab] % D f a i nt H, : 

academic appoinunent at Sheffield d ^j| e d. The teaching profess . 
University, had been invited to talk ' t ® n ? n « aU ? lt9 , elf more ?. ! ' 
to the council about the benefits of Bnd 8fllar y eBrn ?, 'j, a A 

affiliation. He said it involved no realizes it can no: longer sit W 
; special political commitment since and wplt for tlie employers ..to . 
none of the aftiliation fee went to something for them."- 
the Labour Party. .The /autonomi. of •; Answering quastions after jwj:,- . 
the unions and associations ini the ta lk, Sir^Edward said that Mflbati 
TUC was .not touched -i .*». TUC could help the unlvPJ 

He euidVi'i' Without - the help of -1? ln 

the trade union rfeseurch unit within 

r the TUC teachers could, not hiave 'p^ a « of ' members. ' 

cai'ried: through ithe Houghtbti " 

ceedlngs successfully., feard work in sideffid that - the ASTMS posed' * v 

Boa d ^'/S^ i- € Pa ?r •cobatderaWe. threat. * Mr' 

?hn^rf tk„, ! h U ? ft f i nding * 0, j .Holmes from UWIST said ;p«* e i ' 
jhi a**} 0 * -inhere' th'diight- ASTMS had mo« • 

the H teaching professiqn had lost 'f-muscle?* behind^ it;' He eftpd It* 

° : • ' • ' l 6 *® 1 ' etid tiie : ,strfcl)gtli of j: 

■■ . - Through tba -TUC . wp cart get brandb .organizationi . i : !'i- 

llftflror tn . it tha'lHMO. .ha ' - v i' 
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on’s diary 


Definite article 

It seems chiit one, or as least I, 
can’t evej- win. I'm nu die first 
leave of absence in 20 years, a 
chance to get Dimineit\s Frege, for 
example, really rend (it's a com- 
fort to learn that one still has a 
great deni to learn mid is even able 
to learn, instead nf just cluirniug 
our one's own stuff), to get away 
h-on\ interminable committees, with 
tiie inevitably concomitant idea 
that one has some importance in 
the scheme of things, to relax, 
meditate, think, write a couple of 
papers far one's own pleasure, and 
warm it all with the secure convic- 
tion that one is deploying hard-won 
teaching skills to help the philoso- 
phically underdeveloped Turks. 

Colleagues unite referring to my 
luck in being in such an exotic 

I II ace and inquiring about the phi- 
QSOjihicai consequences of the 
absence in Turkish Df a definite 
Article. Alas, poor Russell; but in 
r&ply I dutifully point out tliuL 
Turkish does have some tiling called 
“till* objective definite" (anyway 

K transcends natural 
_ lages— or does il?) and the 
most exotic thing I’ve noticed in 
Turkey is the gas pressure. 

But one is pursued. Firstly, regu- 
lar visits to tiie British Council 
library between lectures reveals a 
sad situation, as reported not only 
by Th a THES, but also by the 
national dailies. Riots In Lancaster, 
modern witch trials, star chambers. 
Anxiously scan rather bad photo of 
student meeting in The THES to 
discover absence of son a9 ring- 
leader (cf Sartre: L'Eire et le N4ant 
on Pierre's absence from the caff 
being a positive tiling). Full of 
parental suspicion and academic 
responsibility ; pen n letter point- 
ing out that universities exist for 
academic purposes and expressing 
thinly disguised threat to cut off 
assumed parental contribution If 
found to be a participant, but con- 
clude that there is little point as 
probability of reply confirming this 
is uAllkely. 

•Recollect, with little comfort, 
that said son was, last Christmas, 


How to enjoy 
GNAA— 
validation 



The Council for National Academic 
Awards is a splendid institution. 
Long may it survive and grow. Let 
no minister yield tq demands from 
the polytechnics nr colleges for 
their liberation from its alleged 
tyramiy. Those who are keenest to 
get away from its embrace are 
those must in need of its care. 

I declare an interest, indeed two 
interests..! ani n member of oiie of 
its committees and frequently 

E artidpate as a college visitor 
elping to make judgments and im- 
• pdsa conditions on my fellows. 1 
also have much experience, os a 

S lcilm of its attentions, sometimes 
lff$atisfied' > and even momentarily 
outraged by its. conduct and deci- 
sions, mv Bradford colleagues and 
•I have- metuh . Invested In the out- 
come of a vhnt from the council 
next month. WeSuay faili 'w® may 
even be huiulilateu^suit we will be 
til 4 better for .the expiNgnce, what- 
ever the outcome 1 . 

,Such masochism does not^ttqnie 
egslly to. me; ,An abnormal roaeht 
ntent .of. . autlioi-lty .is' one of my 
. P9r.s_q.nal weaknesses hut .a . CNAA 


showing alarming hut serious in- 
terest in Hume ami Jupaneiso his- 
tory. Noting, with sonic regret, thiu 
it didn't happen in my day; 
wonder whether ! can trust the 
press and also about Hume’s ability 
to sustain -the interest of tho con- 
temporary adnlescout. After all, le 
bon David did preach the docniiiu 
that anything might happen. 

Field of fire 

Most disturbing lunduime, after 
hard morning on the nature of 
number with the graduate seminar, 
induced by the rumour that tomor- 
row— May Day— the universities 
will he closed. Immediately dismiss 
the thought that some epidemic 
has mysteriously passed from Lan- 
caster to Istanbul and Ankara. It’s 
more serious than that-, if only 
because bullets fly and wounding 
and slaughter of the innocents takes 
place. 

Last Monday widespread right- 
left lights produced tho usual 
exchange of tire in the course of 
which n tivo-yeur-old child was 
killed, us well us some students 
injured. It seems to be accepted as 
a fact of life here that politically 
interested students carry guns. and 
will shoot when the campus police 
sally forth to break up tha con- 
stantly recurring fights between 
left and right wing. Even the 
gauuinc proletariat, in the form of 
janitors and tea boys, join in. 

On noting all this, I suppress ilia 
conviction that at least Turkish stu T 
dents have something to complain 
about. Suspect that the whole thing 
is adolescent high spirits, stirred 
up by C l A/Moscow money. 
-Anyway, in true middle-class spirit, 

L have ascertained that even if the 
meeting between the tiuiversity 
doctors and the new Turkish 

S overiiment does result in replri- 
on of the six month closure of 
1973, the visiting foreign experts 
will continue to be paid. I declare 
to colleagues that should this 
happen, I shall advertise con- 
tinuance of my courses in my flat, 
opposite .the Russian embassy. It's, 
quiet there. 

feel almost normal. I respect Its 
decisions, even when I think it is 
wrong. T enjoy CNA validation, 

■ from either side of the table, 
" l ua- T- i ; pT ne tfT Be r r , w o mi Br*tf^*rt 
could become an addiction. When 1 
hear colleagues yearning to ba free 
from its rigours I wonder if they 
have lost tiie zest for life. I' ani 
sure they have abandoned any com- 
mitment to curriculum develop- 
ment. 

The greatest error of judgment 
in higher education during die Iasi 
decade has been that of some uni- 
versity teachers, notably some of 
the leading directors of institutes 
of education, who have totally 
failed to comprehend the stimula- 
tion afforded to colleges by the 
CNAA. One director only last year 
confidently assured me that his col- 
leges of education would stay with 
him, but they are slowly drifting 
away. He does not understand why 
because he has not taken rhe 
trouble to discover what tha 1 CNAA 
opportunity means, in personal 
terms, to the teachers of the coi- 
. leges. Several weeks ago a college of 
education teacher in these columns 
asked me why her university would 
not permit her tho opportunity in 
curriculum development that is 
available elsewhere. The simple 
1 answer is that they do not under- 
stand; and they cannot believe 
that they' do not understand. How 
absurd it is that .professors of 

f 'reat university could possibly 
darn anything from the technical 
colleges I 


Ona puzzle has been solved : the 
Hacethepe buildings look magnif- 
icent from tha outside, but inside 
they are a standing monument to 
the violation of UGC norms. Great 
marble concourses for people to 
move uboiit, while staff accommo- 
dation is tucked away, two and 
three to a room. Solution of archi- 
tectural problem Is to be funnel in 
the mighty works of the Damn- 
iliiiissinuu : make every tiling broad 
enough to produce a goad field of 
fire fur Lite troops and nuike sure 
that the paving stones are firmly 
anchored. The whole place lists 
been designed to make sit-ins im- 
possible, as there aru uexi tn no 
corridors which might be success- 
fully barricaded. 



doubt bring tha country to its 
knees. Some of my more militant 
colleagues will perhaps not do any 
research mi that day and Mr l'ren- 
licc will castmlly peruse the one 
uml a Imlf column inches in the 
Telegraph. 

Apparently we are si tick on the 
urhitrubiliiy" of the twelve nioiuh 
clause in the social cuim.at. The 
point about the social contract in 
Ilubbcs, Locke, and Co. wits that ail 
citizens were parties to it ; the 
AUT is not even affiliated to the 
TUC. To be held bound in the 
terms of a contract tu which one 
was never a party and Lit- which 
ono’ji elected represent olives were 
not parties, is just another way of 
describing extra-legal tyranny. The 
pink toe-nails nil the clay feet of 
Runty AUT arc beginning to look 
tatty. 

It 1ms always been my conviction 
that ultimately the ability of AUT 
to secure money rewards for its 
members — rests upon tiie authority 
it commands in the field of cducu- 
tional policy and development. This 
authority has been severely eroded 
in recent years by what seems a 
careless approach to such matters. 

* * k 

The best case for paying academics 
with reasonable generosity and 
without fuss is precisoly to avoid a 
si turn ion in which they arc dis- 
tracted from their proper and del- 
icate cuneerns. This government's 
stupidity in driving iis from nur 
books and test tubes into the 
streets will do the AUT a power of 
good, but I can not see lliat, in the 
long run, it will do the universities 
much good. It 19 also absurd that 
when tho whole system is under 
attack from politicians, the VC's 
tend in leave it to the AUT tu 
make the public case. Some nf 
them are not even members. 


seem to bo asking for the pay with- 
out the conditions. Here in Turkey 
academics arc civil servants nnu 
one can see the direct effects this 
lias upon academic freedom. They 
cun not have a minute of prntesi. 
Let alone st whole day. 



-This is nut just another bout of 
university bashing. Some of our 
best friends are university 


teachers. .The success of the CNAA 
and Its wor]} in tiie colleges would 
liavg been impossible without the 
enthusiasm and work of many uni- 
versity professors and . lecturers on 
its behalf. My rtispect is greatest 
for those who, initially and instinc- 
tively sceptical or . even hostile, 
• recognized its significance * and 
threw themselves- Into ' it. Names 
are invidious, but I mention one. 
The late Doris Lee arid I had a 
1 stormy relationship. Initially sue 
wdx totally conteflinhidns of our 


Something to celebrate — Barry 

Wood of Lancashire. 

State of play 

Conscientious fellow members of 
AUT ply ina with broadsheets giv- 
ing that state of play ln the salary 
claim. I*d rather have neiva of how 
Lancashire are facing up to the 
uew cricket season. I now hear 
about a “day of protest" (these 
being what philosophers call 
“■Scare quotes") which will no 

time degree for teachers. She was 
totally 'committed to the value of 
the university connection for col- 
leges of education yet she made a 
: vital- eoutwbution ., a| . a. critical stage 
to tiie development of the ‘CNAA 
work in the colleges. Such disin- 
terest, ip die finest sense of that 
iyord,. is in the. highest .academic 
tradition and the ' British univer- 
sities are right to he proud ami 
jealous of it. 

Of course the council has faults 
and there are dangers In the deve- 
lopment of a national monolithic 
authority over a large part of our 
system. Had its growth been taken 
more seriously in high places we 
might, by now, be giving more 
mature consideration to the means 
oE offsetting the dangers, without 
discarding the benefits, of its work. 
From the start it has been inade- 
quately funded, staffed and accom- 
modated, The DEfi, with the skills 
and the subtleties of snobbery in 
which English public schoolboys 
are world champions, lias consis- 
tently “ put it down ". 

One of the council's worst faults 
is Us susceptibility to the pressures 
of some of tho' professions, notably, 
the architects and the phnrihacists. 
The Government must sodu face a 
uew test of its commitment to Its 
higher education policy. Hes It. the 
courage to establish tho next medi- 
cal school in a ipolyleclinic ? It will, 
hot lio worth the effort find trouble 
• unless J tlie . CNAA .stiffens - 'Its 
resolve against professional vested 
interest. 

An unsolved problem .within the 
council mu! its committees is tjiat 
posed by tiie inevitable ,. drift 
towards greater participation and 
control by. the teachers in polytech- 
; nic$ and recogiifrod colleges. In 
democratic prbicipio this la Impec- 
cable but it almost certainly brings 
with it a strong conservative ten- 
dency, It is a widespread misconc'epi 
- tion that generally the conservative 
infiaenees within the -.council come 
. most arrqugly ^ on1 its -university 
members. In my; experience jhe 
, veto- reverse- is tha case.- university 


Day of protest 

• The AUT docs extremely well on 
some things, largely ihruugh the 
dedication of a handful of people 
ready to make sacrifices which 
inn si would not. Despite profes- 
sional union lead cia hip, we now 
scetu to find ourselves in the area 
of p;iy, treated with more contempt 
than Tom Jackson’s post office 
workers. Our sacred Civil Service 
comparisons went out of the polit- 
ical window long ago. We should 
have entered into the spirit of the 
. thing and given evidence to Hough- 
ton as we were invited to do. 

Anyway, what la so wonderful 
about being comparable to a civil 
servant,/, remuneration apart ? We 

are generally radical In spirit and 
open in nund. Conservatism and 
restriction most commonly coma 
from some of tiie representatives 
of the professions and of the 'estab- 
lished colleges, and polytechnics.. 

One reason for this is that these 
members are .nominated by rilling 
'dun cits and academic boards; ' A 
iystem of incorporating more rank 
and file members of professions 
and college staffs would have less 
depressive effects. Junior members 
fairly recently graduated could 
make particularly valuable contri- 
butions. And It is curiously anom- 
alous that tha council continues 
rigidly to exclude student repre- 
sentatives from its own proceedings 
when it has given such encourage- 
ment to colleges to involve stu- 
dents in theirs. 

The essential radicalism of the 
CNAA Is In its methods of curric- 
ulum development pnd validation. 
It effectively imposes a curriculum 
method on .the colleges; ■ this 
should be frankly stated and sqb- 


Alr Tom Jackson, secretory of the 
postal workers' union. 

Road to Tarsus 

Having read through Robin l.une 
Fox's magnificent biography of 
Alexander the Great, we last week- 
end followed his route to the battle 
of Issns across the Anatolian pla- 
teau, through tiie Siiician Gates in 
the Taunts mountains and out to 
the scubnurd plain oil which Tarsus 
stands. I could not licip reflecting 
tint only how much the «njoynicnt 
of the journey was enhanced by 
the .scholarly and imaginative use 
of detail hi Fox's hook, hut also 
Low impossible such a hook would 
be without tho long western schol- 
arly tradition to which both the 
author and the book belong, and 
which is so clearly absent in 
modern Turkey. While Uiitlsh 
universities can continue to sustiiin 
a context making possible works of 
this quality, tltittgs can not be ail 
that had. 


jected to continuous review. I 
firmly believe its methods right for 
our time, but it is not hpalthy that 


it should remain implicit and uri- 
criticlzed. One of its principles is 
the subordination of subject and 
other sectionalism to the ■ curric- 
ulum gs an organic; unity,: net 
meioly in . ideal . concept . but in 
operational ■ giuf- -Miipncg'j urgapiita- 
tlonal : fend political reality. It 
directly challenges, although with 
mixed success, tho cherished trddi* 
tion of departmental autonomy 
such as that which Itos blighted so 
many attempts at Jnteralsciplin. 
ary Work such a* tU? disintegrating 
social science, degree -bt York. 

Another iiupbrient principle is 
the insistence on curriculum con- 
struction on . tabula ! rasa and tiie 
refusal ,to Accept' the justification 
of curriculum on tho basis , of 
amendment of established practice. 
This was best explained by Paul 
Hirst 'at a OflAA- comer once for 
colleges . Df • education ' held -last 
year; Significa fitly ;h* made the 
point • that it :;ii not necessary to 
assert tliat the CNAA method ts 


Davi d Bell 

The author is senior lecturer in 
logic, Glasgow University, »J fit 
present visaing professor of philo- 
sophy, Hacethepe University, Fur- 
key. 

vely different and worth having. 
Since the ' James Report and die 
White Paper a number, of univer- 
sities have claimed to offer to col- 
leges the same opportunities ( as 
wrong. I enjoy CNAA validiiuon, 
cannot do tnis because in isome 
respects it would be to deny nr 
betray some of' their : own basic 
principles. Universities that wish 
to validate college courses need tu 
recognize that m some' respects 
they offor lass attractive opportuni- 
ties to the colleges; in others they 
tan offer better; they caiinut offer 
exactly the same. 

The key to the CNAA method of 
validation is disrespect for persons, 
hierarchies and established struc- 
tures, even to the point of irres- 
ponsibility, encouraged by the fact 
that members of the visiting party 
can disappear into tha hlglu and 
need not live with the couse- 
quences of their actions. Next 
month I will be severely chal- 
lenged, not' in private but in front 
of my senior and junior colleagues, 
staff and atudo'nta, about- my pitum- 
gerlnl and' academic competence. It 
. is unprofessional and uncomfortable 
but it concentrates tho mind wonder- 
fully and is an excellent stimulant 
to a college democracy. 

The polytechnic* lit greatest. ‘dif- 
ficulty 1 with the- council Ore, and 
always have been, those most; resis- 
tant to the ideals and practice or 
uh open community. 

When. 1 suggest that validation 
procedures similar to those of the 
council would bo of groat, benefit 
to tbe universities I am nut joking. 
They u tight to set up a similar 
body for. iliehi9oJves end I would 
be happy to help. I caq imagine 
nothing more healthy for some pro- 
fessors I know, than that they 
should be seriously challenged ou 
their competence as academics, 
•teachers nud malingers in front of 
tlrefr peer* and their Juniors. The. 
more important they are the more 
they - and thole students' would 
benefit. . Aud Some of my best 













Till-: TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2^ 


A recently published OECD report on scientific research asks . . . 

Are universities too independent? 


nncl to the point to, for example, the priority 
ideas, lias programmes of the German 


Male apathy 
on abortion 
challenged 


' m ' r . , - ~~r. mi inner 01 tenciiers nave ojso not 

lion of scieiililic research in a been enough to safeguard the slime to engii 
mini her of major jiiilustriulizcil of research to which every teacher cine — to 

C..u ic i- .1 - ■ 


nuniher of major industrialized 
countries. 

We print below extracts from 
the conclusions of the study, 
published Inst month, on the 
finance nml conduct of scienti- 
fic research in universities. 


1*1 IVabUlbll III ftaiivil j vi ..... __ 

felt himself entitled by the mere sciences such as the social sciences 

fact of being mi. academic. or preventive medicine. In the 

In the end, it appears os if, on United States, as In Europe, tho 


•> ■■■ ***■*"**“ .............. s-B. uni S umin lljl iJLlClllHIC 

accorded to physics and chemistry, Technological Research, ami the 
to engineering and clinical medl- selectivity procedures of the 
cine— to the detriment of, new Science Research Council in the 
sciences such as the social sciences United Kingdom. Hut all tliese-for- 
or prevent ve medicine. In the designed in Invonr disciplin- 


... 

Gen- Abortion sounds an immediate nm, 
and | n Cambridge while j he city’s rada 
is still uiicauglit. Hut i he issue V. 
been n prom i tin u mi L . ( m rite studm 
scene ever since James White’s pj 
vato Members' Hill was introduced 
to amend the 1967 Abortion Act 


Until govcrnnieiit and academic , nnrllll1u 

toau,dng_ and rusearcii ; in » “ «£ IT ifl «« JSfi 

• nnri niror-rori iiinr,i rmvju-d i-nrirretp 


academic 


111 II1C U'I|U| l| np|tvaia UJ U| via W ...... 

tlio cmnplction of the growth of resources allocated to the research 
t he 1960s, the Humboldt school of councils were administered by a 
thought may have done more harm few hundred recognized and " suc- 
thnn good to the universities. Mani- cessful ” scientists, usually physi- 
Testly, l he principle of the unity of ' cists, in short, by what is com- 
Leaching with research was valid manly called the Establish men t. 
only on n highly individualistic and Thi , „* n ] a | ns . ner hans. why the 


ary rMeorch uiid io be integrated Cambridge women are very 
in well-established university struc- scious of their identity J womw 
Uires, have been narrowly ludivl- This may well lie because thTS 
dualised and controlled by the Outnumbered su heavily and Vfo 


scientific community. 


interesting that many «if the mori 


In f 11 Lure, the researtli councils »‘»dical members of "the “stop dit 
av lie inriiiwi r n n«»» siu h m-,irp. crimination dgiiinst women” can- 


tlj 1 ma-.s 'university n hi tiie* period Jdviwed 96 ^ caught* so s'horTVvhen, at the end of 

since the end of the I%t»s. This is “Sme , * the 19G0s ’ new Parity concerns 

to say that they endeavoured to «i"t^ ar io were imposed on ft, such os protec- 

pm-sue the profoundly individualist them- it found refnee^in tion of the environment, the fight 

and elitist creed of Humboldt. S ^ . ore °? a |“ st P Dllurion , 01 ‘ the *»»hSa 

However, in nnint of fact, it lines i i.. ! ; - .° rennt3 'l 101 . e of the soda sciences. The arunr. 


more pronounced cnilecrive goals 


palgn arc at the mixed colleges, 

. Man pay lipservk-c to women* 


caught so short when, at the cud of 5° eL ' r , ,ve Roa * s tiu’*“‘j »» „ UUI 

the 19G0s, new priority concerns j ,1, 1 0lt! ' tnwa . l 'd concrete liberation hut little mure and 

' - K - — endsthaiisinipiy toward the ad van- where is this clearer than in 


%l nuriia- uilh ULali ei mail U1 tlu 

cement of science. In parallel, loo, issue of abortion. Premarital mil 

nprnntrtJ n.! <l..l .. . ■ 


aim elitist creed of Humboldt. nhera\ institutions more and no 4 B ? a L ust P Dllutlon / 01 ‘ the utilization 
However, ui point nf fact, it tines a ft e.i nGeTmnnvn n of fi0ciaI ^fences. The attrac- 

ting seem to have been possible to France, in industrial laboratories 1,0,1 of cheSQ new questions for. 
mniniain this Imltmce between the j (1 h iq technical universities and in' tfwdenta,. shown by the congestion 
~ quite isolated structures such as °. f Acuities or curricula in which 


they may favour mure inter discip- 
linary team research. 


accepted svidely amongst student! 
but abortion is not. Thu antidUcifa 


two functions of research and 
teaching unywhcrc, except perhaps 
in ilie Uriiish universities nml in 
•he European teiiiniraE univer- 
sities, which me highly selective, 
fn r.timiic, the ti-nchim; fiiuciimi 


vers i ly Teuching and Research 
Unit) m Era nee. 

The udd It inn a I financing nf tlio 


suits, iv n icii me 111 fill ly selective. The uddltinmil financing nf tlio us a sart oE prcmomiion- on the 
in humpr, the teaching fiiuciimi research councils, however large P art °* y°. un 8 people as to the 

lias generally liven iircdnm innm fur lias not hud the rule or the effect Eulure requirements of society, but 
several reasons. There has always of riiallonghig the individualist rn ^ ,er fl s an easy and' even 
been ci natural tension in the Juirn- concept of research nr ihe disc in- amateurish choice, inevitable in a 
nvan uiiivvr-.ii v Iteitvi-vn tin.- imli. linury divisions of science. On the l 11055 university now open to all, 

mnlr:ir,r thn n.,.....!— I Illrtlirflna flia mnr. 


pvnn iiiiivvisiiy Itciwevn iln- imli. 
v id uni _ ami thv university insiitu- 
imn with which lie lias to' in t citrine 
bis research acr-viiv. This leiisioii 
between the individuni renm-efed as 
n researcher and the university 
rvgHided |K a tvachin? iustituiion 
assumed its fufl signifiennre nor 
only wiih (be inflow of stiuienti, 
Tint also, nml above all, with the 


contrary, the conception hns pro- JI,L ' 1 1 . uain S me most n _» 

vailuil that advanced research is w0 " as ™ e most gifted. 

i,1 i cl,a nicter. The The reorientation of university 
vf4f* rCl f ou,,cl * a must, therefore, research structures HOW nnlna nn io 


It is perhaps self-evident that ^ natB01 * against worn on group is am 
university authorities will be un- campaigning vigorously to point out. 
aWe to remain iudifforent to tiie t"® Contradictious of this in a work 
progressive remodelling of research ' vh ® re contraception is not one h'un- 
councils. By renovating their forms dred per cont snfe or available.; 
of action, these councils naturally A House of Commons Select Cost 
tend to increase their countervail- mlcteo Is now considering Jamei 
ing power ws-d-ii/s the university White’s amendment and the Can- 
central authorities. The new collec- .bridge students concerned are rtf 
°\ research financing En S to get the student voice been! 
establisned ‘by these councils are at as muC b as possible. Most college 
“ Ie s ?me time much mare “ institu- Junor Common Rooms are passini 
tloiial and Jess individual. The *oorions condemning tho ameiidmeni 

lmoUvflMnnc fn nnrt crl.ilnn nu...... . „ 


impllcations for university plan- 
nuig and >policy are inanifaid. 
iFor example, the university must 


SB duT^'lihe 1 FncraMeTn" tTte'miniber « wellXf^aTeS 
K’4d i/rtn, vrim , 1 f?, ,,ipnM ; nt ? f , students as much as to the soc- la J>oratory is financed, especially 

tin scientific liro.il. i lire ugh. s. ml pressures which the scientific «*« Know* dint it will have to 


jV j llll .!S , ,) !c * C ! ,t I 1, ™ !l,: Hirnu«li.s. ini pressures which the scientific 

viction responSed W to ‘a*' scientific llTT' m- U8ed K **^ b ‘ l0m I ! esea « h conn- j iuugned at Dv uioir JLks aao a* 

— 1 “““HI 1 ? *l avin 8 disrofiordcti or neg- few years* time. It must pmand that the persuasive second 

" am i ftnil “ "« -«»— i- I sex come and nrimo tho case. 


i — ; nm uuve id 

take ovoi- from the research conn- laughed at b 


and giving money to campaign 
against it. 

At the women's and mixed col- 
leges this is comparatively straight- 
forward. At the men’s colleges, tin 
mote radical feel they will In 
laughed at by their JCks and dfr 


out aim, nmi nltnvo all, with the «*— — • 

SSX? preiexr^for 1 S I « co me nr!! „c [ll0 

Hm * . , ^ been matched with the renulremem teocaing policies when ir rnm<>« m ti-.-ii.. .1 - .. 


possible by ihe develnpitieui uf uni. 
veisiiy research. 

i’eiuherx in;« recruited . find 
uitv ,ni rvil ]>■ rh vir career on the 
iMsit of sc : eniific work assessed 
nnd re 11 !yo 1 1 by the scientific 
community. Hut niiivci-sjrv sirnr- 
lirres hare hven mod ul led on n 
uid:ici;c form nf science, fnltnsvinn 


the Kumhaldr school of tliounhf. /* suic 1S . “? ac t,ie c ? n - 


ilie Humholdt school or thought. ’ 
It is remarkable to note the 


ccptual schemes and tho ' organiza- 
tional structures are out of tune 


.d« nt c “„,i v n h Jd h -,i: ilLils. ™T>a ■ssidfic'' 


teaching policies wlien it comes io 
creating new, or increasing finan- 
cing for costly post-graduate cycles, 
die resources for which are becom- 
ing more and more limited. 

Today, universities are coming to 


• Usually there is a firm nucleus oi 
people m each cu liege who shafi 
the -work of going round to collect 
petition signatures. 

The majority uf women agree w 
sign. The majority of men regard 


tries examined, the ' scientific com. ll'll «n' “» , » v « : ™iies are coming to 

•viimiiu ime i, n rf a {rt n ” longer constitute a sa^f-con- understand that us institutions ^ Bn ‘ i 4n i ,ni,,,,riiy , ‘l* l,luu 1 

talned world, free of social respon- tiioy can no longer abstain fvmS Ll as ^ e,0 T ailt and < ,Q . not see , * 9 


iminity lias had a dominant in- 
fluence on tlio research system. 


world, free of socinl respon- 
sibilities and active social fuuc- 


fhoy can no longer abstain from 
making fundamental choices. Such 


-- — — ” “ - .... 1 . miu UU IIU1 OVE Wl 

connection bet ween thu law and (he 
nightly boasting of their sexual 
prowess lu the bar. 


in a context defined bv the si.up '"p, snian, oki and .. . 

science in the first pnrt of the Jif w 'i' lic i * ,ave Sf| ught to pattern J * mversuy research may find a 

twentieth century that teaching t .^ ei,,sc vcs a|] ti equal the }*® w * ,aEHn ?e along hvo linos : first, 

nnd rexeio-cti developed This com i° f ' t loso . s , cor ? ftf le£ “l- t . !a * s P ectrl «n of its 

text nmy have distuned the evoiu- C i r f searc!l Institutions. t0 satisfy more concrete 

twin of nniversitv research and BesearcU being n source both of aeeds than the advancement of 
prd„ l ticd itsriwlit/iu'iasi, h ns SSfi 11 ' ■?? P r “‘ J S?, tjHSr have j<n«;vl e d ge and to attain more cl 
prei nd iced leacbintt. acquire iiatioual Standing l® cdve . ® oals Hnd , secondly, by 

s fB,ul to attract students from nut- favouring the generation of a true 


Research being n source both of 
wealth and prestige, they Imve 
tried to acquire iiatioual Standing 


new baiHnce along two. linos : first. 


needs than the advancement of 
knowledge and to attain more col- 


Institution with the other elements 
oF tile research system which can 
no longer >be ignored. 

Universities in both the United 
States and In Europe have for too 


IF d'* to" a ere p [ 6 1 li 0 ° common 

with sir uctui-es ■ \1 “SSfi t0 do deilnm !nator of research, that is to 

• with 


Student 

scene 

^ b f winch would com- *e rescardi Institutions wltii com- • 

universities as Institutions, parable concerns which were deve- There is also 11 great relacianc* 
Some research councils seem, to ,opin S ^ other sectors. Thus, die 0 n ' Xho nS-. |S L k c - iiihriltefl Ini- 
have reconsidered their form oMn- J dents tJ sifin any p^it^ 

— 1 - 1 1 -< — — nfl 


.j 1 " H'MllfiC, IIIVJ IIUVC , , — ... . ... 

rn'.wi “squire iiatioual standing I® ct ve 4 S° als a nd, secondly, by long worked as tiioueli they had an 
(riuI to at tract students from, out- the generation of a true Independent funodnn. reaardless of 

university policy which would com. the research iiistlMirmns wt<-i, 


' r: 1 " . ****“'•■ « rnus, nna to recruit 

ms.Weunte^ 5iri? e Vha?e oH;;„e S ° ind by vesearcli are no longor conceiv^le going 

identified itself research coiuracts But r1iA P ovil ma, V r j^ erse formulas, to e 5f®? t , ln . “* > a «gmed whole of both 

t education to tei ice ! of a single 5 ’ scale of v*hu»« pf iki ri u es and resea * , ch ^ich it js merely one part among able 

. narrtriilnrli, in ' which wtdd. inriura others, with no nrlvileced si-nnis 


Poly figures show groining ^ IewI 
iUil-time study trends 

« * ■ ! W , W that P°l^ SK* ^nurses at all : levels ■ ( THES, equivalent (Al) 'courses . . 
teclinic.s^ro continuing to develop Mav 16). M 2 courses (b g, UtiD) 

, avaclrjpi^ initivitions offering S' ,r ^y also Showcij that a on2r fl ™«« 0 i 1 ed,,catIon ' 


going tlirough nil 1 lie arguments on 
both sidos meilculiiusly. Commend' 
able as this may Im, it can be in- 
furiating tn the wonirtir-pcritfoiiw, 
as It usutily ipeniis ihe student caa- 
rtot spare the time oven to consider 
the Issue. ;> 

The dedication of these wort# , 
cornels partly from their confront!' 

Hon. udrii' si, n lLa DvAMfj 


• 1 • L : 


Puli-tkne and sandwich enrolments at (he polytechnics (November 1974 ) 

Vademlc level v»u .imW e«» ■ ^ u T,) i nl f °r both 

Hither degree nm-tlme Sandwich inndes of study 

** J ■ - - - - . 38 753 





Jtho rcahlis nf the survey 'showed 
tliar - excluding ' the Ihcrciised 
numlurv miributablc to four ntur* 
K«r». -Will collcgns nf cducaiinn, 
men' ban been n $.5 per u-ni p'ruwfh 


TI«e survey .also .Showed that a OiS r n ™a«°i, eu,,ca “ on 

^ accemphnU'd ^ndmonts rrom, mercers. 

0 ? a ®'| dgcllfie of student inter- for comparison with ' 

<t m . jiari-ume and i soildwich ■ Nnv ‘ , mhcr. i97i ... 
nirscN. ..- ! i -• -. : PetcentaRe change since 19?3 


S J»S . 
12,888 1 
4.nt» 1 
2.448 
5fi.089: 
2,262 


Tiifii’far hnrf, tion of- the Unborn Child (SPUC) 

iiindes op Jtudv w hosa Cambridge branch /was 

eS 753 ,dy founded last term. This 1s almost 
. exclusively male and Catholic ah? 

■ 1.627'- 'although allegations about it belt^ 
J25 .the National Pnmr are luifoundafli 
47,620 it has certainly - no appreciation d* 
6 i 63 o wnat being u- woman lnvolvesj 

SPUC i$ not. trying to petition 
4,187 -everyone. , but it -Is organising a 
84 i 2 i 7 - ' series .of. meetings to persuade stu- 
■ 2 , 393 ' dents that more J adicaf reform even 


stnvev ahriw^d ■ ■ ■■. ' \ ■ • vnonge since 1973 , • +7 8 • * .4 a , ^ - 


Pjn-fimr "indent rnrolnicnlfr at the . f olSU'rtntfrp (November 1974) 


ca » -*» ; compared. -drlth. thmu ,*r ii™i d ?8«e eni-olmenta *ri v £SStS~ 




Arndemfi level 
■ lltfiiior iler.rcv ■ •• 1 n ! 

’ r t5!P“? ,,s, . l| P “tap liieher . , > 
tPrtetlrii iruiiHng’ 

iSht^ii dj iiW 1 tiaiher tri>! iWhr - i , 

. . In itogreV:. , j. -..j,.- 

••• uihei- di.'fticP' ; : > •; ;■ 

ffiwlvjl./iif MH c«;*iirirs 

* Aiiom-ic? leiii IIN»j . 

. »m * - Uf - °r ■ wtthati wu 

otlmr COiirir.4 ' ■ ■ : 

All •-Iir"hn« , nt9 j 

: l-'iiroiiiii'nr% from nit>*->’r*-s 
B.i /1 fi|r r< ip ion risen uith 

• Mov ember,. 197.3 
'ParrculJge ctianke since 1 07 J , 

,rt AZ r.ltDftrtr.v, white 
the A I courses, . do not necessarily 


*••!»» lime dav 
find fV^mn:j>4 


Total f*»r tti'tii 


5/ ggflp Si; 

Per vent (14 ^ ^ MSK3 ***?. ° f 10 


278 . 
?.C«i . 

9.438 
21,180 . 
- ,t!i« - 
6.510 
’ 47.177 

USB 


4.622 


14 080 

IS, TO. 


1’Wfirnduate, other than htuh<*r . 
decrees and leather ftSfirfnfi 

•SSSTSS? 

Otherdegnaq.- . 

•X% i ? l S!, ,A v caunei 

Cert iff cate of education . 

Other rmiriM ' * , 


j \li&i 

•1 , 7.755; 

"A-im 


*. -8 
; . ■■ 3 

,.6.-234 


petition signatures— women students ' 
care desperately about the amend- .. 
imeiit; men are prepared tq accept 
Jt- because they win never be petSpn- - 
ally affected. T, . * :’V' ■/ 

Thiw the campaign against thf ■ 
amendipeilttu the 1967 Abortion Act ; 
is-, driving Cambridge .Women to - 
Stfpater- njllitanoy, .Everyone, knows i; 
, ■ w Q - » r disti l minhted ! ago! nst ■ 
MtadricpUy and Socially, dnly after 

deinojiptrations nnd strait., j 1 




vBut Wpmen -aTe alsi, being denied 


Uatiuus Pccunliii ; gmduoti ; 


meats, but-Tn 
aping Rends!.! 


•wj* : not dl 
dds Tphl^, 
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AUT council; Lord Crowther-Hunt hints at university economies 

How to avoid intolerable cuts 


The Government fully recognize the 
distinguished contribution. the uni- 
versities are making to our national 
Jifa and our international reputa- 
tion. Indeed, how cuuld it be other- 
wise when British scholars in our 
universities have icd and are leading 
the international field in so many 
areas of scholarship — when our 
universities have produced, for 
example, at least a dozen Nobel 
Prize-Winners in recent years ; and 
here we must not forget the prac- 
tiaal outcome of so much university- 
work — penicillin and broad spec- 
trum antibiotics, for example. 

The Government recognize these 
achievements — and we intend to 
ensure that our universities will 
continue to have the conditions in 
which distinguished- teachers and 
researchers can continue to main- 
tain our national and international 
reputations. 

Let mo assure you that wo recog- 
nize as a Government the Inalienable 
right within our universities to pur- 
sue knowledge end learning where- 
ever it may lead — and however in- 
Qunveiiioiit it may be to government 
or governments. 

Tho intellectual freedom of our 
universities is the sine qua non of a 
free society. In this sense there 
htust always be an ivory tower 
concept within our university sys- 
tem. 

At the same time, I am delighted 
to note that naturally the universi- 
ties have fully recognized their re- 
sponsibilities to the society in which 
tney operate and that an important 
part of their job is to serve tlio 
needs of that society. 

They have recognized this need 
to the point at which the majority 
of your courses can be said to serve 


Larj^' 


onSTiSd JSSS^JSFi>£ ssi - v a“ r VoU^K% y « K 


lies ‘Base plans 

on all 

. „ . the facts’ 

present nearly 19 per cent or <si. 11 - 

doi,,s f r; "! 

. 1 . , the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 

We nil know of postgrad nates in c-iirt tii-it- it was a 

«n.r universities who are neither a,,d Mm***, said hat it was a 
contribiiting to til e advance * of singular tribute tn the AUI iliat 
worthwhile knowledge nor eveii add- Lord Crowther-Hunt had chosen to 
iuR in any worth while way to their make his important public statement 
own qualifications. Docs too much of ln rmm ..ii 
our effort go into postgraduate 19 colllK "- 

work ? Should there be a shift of If any arguments were to be mads 
emphasis to undergraduate oduca- on grounds of cost effectiveness lie 
lion and loathing? [ know, as far as hoped tliai the same complete and 
research generally is .concerned, the deu -, eil C05t figure* for every part 
problems nn tho science side are , , . .. 

very different from those on the arts “C their operations published by the 
side, bur it is the general issues and universities and the University 
balance r mu talking a ho Lit. Grants Committee should be pro- 

In essence part of what I have vided for file other sections of higher 
been saying about priorities in fur- education. 

tlier and higher education is that in Speaking at the council dinner ha- 
achieving our targets higher and S aid: 

further education has got to consider « j believe that on any comparl- 
its unit cost problems— just as have SDn u wi|1 bo vltal l0 lake account, 
other areas of our national life. Just l00j of |he facc t]inl l!ie expensive 
as we have got to become more but vitally necessary medical, dental 
efficient in industry so we Imve in an j veterinary education only occurs 
education. This must involve a shift , . .. ,,,,, , 1 .,. 

in the current .student- teacher ratio, 1,1 t ’ e unL ' c Stt e ^ H d 1 at t lC 1 ’ * 
for it Is in this area that the enorm- vcrsltics provide 52 per cent scieuca- 
1111 s expense of higher education in based and 48 per cent arls-based 
the United Kingdom lies. places. 

U follows that tlio average amount “ The universities uh>o provide 
uf teaching dune by it lecturer mum lve [|-fnund laboratories for all tlie 

rise and 111 «i far as that lfi Jeasib e b , c anU 1|{ , lie app i ted ro . 

one must nlso consider again the uu> . , , . . 

possibilitv of improving the effee- search on which out future depends, 

tiveness nr that teaching. It may How fortunate the country is that it 
well be tliat universities need to re- lias in the universities Lhe physical 
fleet somewhat on traditional capacity for all the science and tech- 
methods, ami wonder whether tech- nolngy degree expansion for certain* 
mques pioneered elsewhere, notably . fh : , v r nd ,i lfl w m. 

hy the Open University, may not uiso - v the next ***** y .f? r * l,la £ 
be relevant lu them. bignos-, to make still further efforts 

_ , , . ... _ in terms of medical expansion. 

One of the curiosities of university ... . . , . 

leaching ns opposed to school teach- 3 would wish 10 see the abandon- 
ing is thiiL lecturers nte rarely tuught rnent of the use of pejorative words 


other ureas of our national life. Just 
a.s we have got to become more 
efficient in industry so we linve in 
education. This must involve a shift 
in the current student- teacher ratio, 
fur it is in this area that the enorm- 
ous expense of higher education Ln 
the United Kingdom lies. 

It follows that tlio average amount 
uf teaching dune by a lecturer must 
rise and in -su far as that is feasible 
one must ajsa consider again the 
possibility of improving the effec- 
tiveness nr that teaching. It may 
well be tli at uni vcrsltics need to re- 
flect somewlini on traditional 
methods, and wonder whether tech- 
niques pioneered elsewhere, notably 
by the Open University, may not ulso 
be relevant lu (hem. 

One of the curiosities of university 
leaching as opposed to school teach- 
ing is iluiL lecturers are rarely tuught 


tflinins ha in ^ conditions unacceptable to all con- thing as revolutionary as 

cerned. In all this there are a num- achieve very useful savings. 


depth which is the essential charac- 
teristic of university level work. 

In achieving and maintaining 


ber of possible variants. Let me just 
mention some of them. 


There are now roughly 460,000 
full-time students in universities and 


In achieving and maintaining pi rstj ale wa satisfied that we in polytechnics and collages in 
these aims and objectives, it will be j lRve got t j, e r jgh t balance between, England and Wales. If it were pos- 


tn teach. I suppose they simply carry like vocational. If by vocational we 
nn (lit- methods that were applied to mea ,| t iie relationship of graduates 

AS - 

have considered this question of vocational foi the inatch between 


advanced level work 


teaching methods and teaching effi- 
ciency, and it could well bo useful 
if others followed suit. 

Finally, whatever our views may 
be about the perpetuation of the 


our graduates uud available jobs has 
never been so complete. If fay voca- 
tional we mean tbo relationship of 
university subjects nnd courses and 
the production of highly qualified 


tion of priorities in higher and education colleges ? . at i capital cost of £12,500,000 or 

further education.. My starting Th«n— an fa.- rlia advanced more. If over a period of year! the 

point here is the Chancellor of the as Ui ^cationiscoi^ figure was 2 per: cent we could 

Exchequer's budget statement S5S to the Robbins save 9,000 places. If it was 5 per 

announcing cuts of £l,100m ill n f nrovldiue enouah Maher P ai ‘ ce,lt wa could save 23,000 cost- 

ulanned public expenditure for ft^SSSE ***„"& mm ‘ &'** * 

WS-77- qualified and willing to take them «ally big money and could make a 

We need to be clear about those u* Now— on present planulng — we D, B impact eisewnere. 

“ cuts ". . They -take- aboutr £8Snv- o£ -. eit rim gte-'thfttf— a«--i«^-well .known,. . . Then there are important ques- 
the proposed spend on education, that that will mean about G40,00u tions about student residence. 


binary system, we must agree that and skilled professional manpower 


amounted to an expansion in real t iie rest. , . , 

terms of about 2.7 per cent— and I But ^ t]ydt | ike | y l0 be the most must admit, I myself find the most 
stress real terms. economical way of providing for difficult of all. . 

So the- cut of E85ra, therefore, still this expansion? Given the spare On the one hand tlierois tho bene- 
means that in 1976-77 we propose capacity and the possibility oE a fit which students obtain, or hope 
to spend 1 per cent more on edu- more efficient use of space in some to obtain, from living away trom 
cation in real terms than wa are &£ our universities, should they per- linrne. _ There is the natural desire 
spending this year. So it means a haps take a greater proportion of oF institutions to take the best atu- 
reduction in tne race of expansion the projected expansion? Or, from dents they can, wiuiout having to 
and not a cut back in any absolute all points of view, will it be cheaper take account of where they come 
sense. amd more efficient to concentrate from. Some institutions, because of 

But aiven our expansionist plans *e bulk of this expansion in the their geographical location, must 

for B V ,V ouIXr r Polytechnics ? 'tSSK 

Into higher and further education There are, perhaps, eyen more . “ tiJJJ ara to fill tlietr teacli •- 
in die next few years and the shape fundamental questions wa nave to Places. .... . 

of the demographic projections, it focus on. Just suppose that further Even 1 If we would like students ; to 


are difficult enough. This one, l 


stress real terms. 

So the. cut of E85ra, therefore, still 


there is scope for greater coopera- 
tion across the dividing lino and 
we must promote 1 much more CO- 
oporatiou across that line — a line 
which, if you like, might be regarded 
more us h chalk-line than a dividing 
wall. 

We need tn make and seize 
opportunities for collaboration 
between neighbouring . institutions 
(about half our .universities nnd 
polytechnics are in fact neighbours) 
to find out what they can offer in 
closely related fields, to negotiate 
local arrangements for mutual co- 
operation so that physical and 
human resources are neither un- 
necessarily squandered nor under- 
utilized. 

No doubt some formal machinery 
will be necessary if we are to 
achieve real progress here — and 
therefore I commend to universi- 
ties and polytechnics the concept of 
the high level advisory and coor- 
dinating boards which I have 
proposed in Brighton and Coventry 
to produce the degree of coopera- 
tion across the binary line which 
common sense and the needs of the 


live at home in larger numbers, country alike demands. . ■ 


the country needs, the university 
contribution is complete and rele- 
vant — 82 per cent of the first degree 
work is in the universities. 

** Let us take comfort in conduct- 
ing our future planning ' froin tha 
success of our past planning- and 
from the relationship of universities 
and government. I believe -It to 
have been extremely successful. 

** We have seen the doubling of 
student numbers over the past 20 
years with no diminution of stan- 
dards, maintaining the high quality 
of what is the shortest first degree 
course in the world. We see the 
success of the planning in the pro- 
vision of. the places for the extra 
medical students, who are so vital 
for the achievement of proper care 
of the nation's health and which at 
Manchester has meant a doubling 
of our medical student population 
in the past five years and the build- 
ing in that period of one of the 
major European medical school buil- 
dings. 

“ Wo sep successful planning, too, 
in the provision, of properly equip* 


can we be sure that they will do 30 ? 
May they not instead take flats and 


In these circumstances it L 
ticularly . important, therefore 
. ws get' our priorities right be 


it is par- viding 640,000 places at current lodgings, even In their own home 
Fore that Btnndards? There are a whole towns, and thus add to .the general 
- between series of issues that have to be housing problem there ? So the argu- 


. the different sectors of further and faced, all linked with how far we meins flow on- - '• .in t lieu-respective parts, of tjje 

higher education— between our plans are prepared to modify present On the other hand, there .is the country. I 11 talking to non-university 
for the further education of the 16- standards in the interests of expan- fact that nowadays a residential audiences f shall urge til 0 same on 

19-year-old groups who have left s [ 0 n. place is not much lass expensive them—whicli will make it clear that 

school and our plans for those who p or example, if we now had a than a teaebi ng^ place. ^ To put It if success is to be .achieved thJS 

are going oft to tiie universities and student/ teacher ratio of 9:2 in the simply, to give 200 tgdehing places clearly must be, a reciprocal pi ocess. 

; Hie polytechnics. 'universities instead ol f 8.4:2, we oiatching ^dentiiU placa^ mmj In foco of the oiidrtnOuj financial 


Since I am talking to a university 
audience it' is appropriate that I 
should invite the universities . to 
take the initiative Jiere for develop- 
ing similar, institutional machinery' 
.In their respective parts of tjje 
country. In talking to non-university, 
audiences I 'shall urge the same on. 
them — which will make It clear tiiat- 
if success is to be achieved this 


To help us got -our priorities right, ,shquld l 
[,l have invited the university world staffing 
on the one hand, and the local edu- (as sue 
. cation authorities on the other, to Paper i 
1 participate hi this searching review ally by 


— we must all becoitle inbre 

table, especially when efficient, we' must get our priorities 
>f new places and the right. Now that tber q is every pros- 
of the ‘collages of pect. of a substantial nay ‘Settlement 
accordance vriurCir- for. the 'next academic. year I hope 


' of further and hiaher education about £30m. IE it was 11:1 me snv- UiVersitlCQUon or tuuojws- Dea n a suusianuoi nay.»o«ini«iu 
pnoritieVwhfcli I haveoutinhand fng would be about £45in— and if we education lit .accordance wldt Cir- tor, the next academic -year I hope 

iSf” innea5 “ in capilal 

To reabhthe right decisions about expenditure, ^ though the question may be mistaken impression tHat the 

; .our PrioritffiLhi the field of further; We Qanthenputtlis q g d j thJs WH y, it would be 1 Government M a. bias against the 

■ . . and ftiglter'edihiotion we shall need other way wrong to refuse to face It. ■ universities. We have no such bias' 

- to , consider the^ost economical there is any scope foi sari ngs w/ also have to face bp to basic —and we can only' maintain our 

ways of providing f^he projected «pitd ejpendt^re ^ jtiilcb We «“» JJ at r “e balance between resolve tn tmte an ^maintain con- 

growth, in student numbqfs both in Si u thl nossibi- teachiiut and research. At present ditiohs in which their netioflal and 

• 'Hie 'advaftced and noiPadvanced Wliat I have in mind Is the ! posstol teaemug ana rase n * Sur ax- inter national repirtatlon -will cou- 


— uic unii)iii:e ucutccu muse wu« 

sectors. Indeed, vie shall . have to duce the neec 
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—2 _ T11K TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

After 20 hours of negotiations, university salaries have now gone to arbitration. The tables and the 
commentary published below try to explain the gap between universities and the Government. 

How the quarrel on university salaries arises 

t.oliimn<i I aiu! 2 of the luhlc, which should be contour a hie with the i iMnmi r>* in. 


Columns I and 2 of the luhlc, which 
whs prepared by the AliT, tire Ihe 
present husk scales fur university 
sHlarics, supplemented In Column 2 
by 11 ill res Im Ids. Coin inn 2 is, 
Uicrefnre, the soiles thnt nru m nre- 
sent being paid. Wliut Ful lows in 
Columns J, 4, 7 and R are the 
,bt * imivcrsiiies hixI cliu 
Di'.b tn put the scales on a “ hriuully 
ctntipurablc " basis to those of intlv- 
jerhiiics us sit Oc toiler, 1974. tit Is 
important to rer lie in her that the 
iiovc rn nn-iit hus iigrved " subject to 

cmsith’i atinns ivf mi to pop pniiin 

nr thnr tituv " to nepoiiato a cost of 
living imrea-ie in aihlitiim to die 
scales Iteliiw ite.iiur Oilfiller.) 

H the univei sides chiim v/iis 
nicuiMcd, the lulul pay increase in 
Uctulter wm i Itl In* neariy .hi per cent 
plus xuim 1 ’U-25 per mil for cosl of 
living, giving n tmul rise tif iteiirlv 
i>0 iter cent. If the arbitrators 
■greed with the DKS, mid if there 
} s nti true 70, the tuiul iiui-o.ise wnuid 
He 18 pet cent plus cost of living 
equalling iilmut 10 tu 45 per cent. 

, One tpiiirrel lii'itvvuu the tinirer- 
snies ii ud the DES derives on 
wIictEiur flic itenr post lluiigliiuii 
H.iles slimilil lu> lugiiiiated mi die 
mute sc.ilu (Column J ) or on dm 
ucttnil slides (Coluiiiu 2), with die 

universities mptiiug dial unv per. 

c.-iit;i«es should ho cnh-iirmcd as 
new money, and therefore cal* 
cuiaiecV against the scales in Cnhiinn 
Jv . Hie percent age Intiuiise of i 
Column ? aver Column I. therefore, 

!5 wjihf ls pyr cent cluimcd hv i 
f bur «*nly 14.7 per cent. * i 

. !«•* •'^'Soiling behind (Fi. uniter. I 
stttes Column 4 is that 11 c 
llirvshnlds occurred between April t 
and December, 1974. The Ilniii'litun * 
report wan for Mny, 197-1. If rlioic i 
fore, the university kit me r scale i 


It should be comparable vvitli the 
e polytechnic senior lecturer scale, 
y ami if the university scale Is being 
2 calculated from October, It ought 
i, to attract cost of living increases 
from May to October, 1974. insLead. 
• therefor a, of going m the lop of 
1 Iho scale to £&G34, as the .DRS sug- 
J ISCSIS, It should go higher. The 
' DBS scale therefore includes seven 
threshold payments but the univer- 
■ sides scale adds four thresholds. 

1 There Is a Further quarrel. There 
nre J7 steps In the university scales 
; compared with 15 in tlmse ’for the 
polytechnics. The universities 
argue that the scales should he pm 
together at tlic bniinin, nnd dim 
university lecturers therefore need 
bl least two extra increments. 

Where t lie DES suggests £5,634 at 
me top of i lie settle, the univcrsl- 
lies. therefore, suggests £5,634 plus 
twn increments, lending to its pro- 
posal of £6,501, which incorporates 
liulli the oxiru increments (above 
pulley with the paly technics), the 
May to October, 1974, cost of living 
increase. 

All tlie Scales are rulculaicd iu 
October, 197 a, and one other 
u lenient. 

The other ole muni arises From 
one further argument that lias been 
put by the universities which it con- 
siders crucial. This is that if « broad 
comparability *’ means that there is 
lu be equal pay for cquul level work, 
university teachers should get more 

H, r , P 0, yt«;hnic teachers, 
siiko all tiicir work is m degree 
level, computed , villi (lie 50 per cent 
of degree work that entitles poly- 

ifi M C .V«° r un, w«|Uf *’ scales. Tlic 
tn v hiil tlier eforc includes some £300 

SrfcTSff fM 
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Sen If 
Poll!! 

Current Stales 

Plus 

11 

flask thresholds 

1 

UhsIc 


(1) 

(2) 

<3) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

Lecturer 
2 MS 

2347 

3078 

2 

2247 

2476 

3291 

i 

2412 

2641 

3504 

4 

2580 

2809 

.3717 

5 

2757 

2986 

3930 

6 

2931 

3160 

4143 

7 

3108 

3337 

4356 

8 

>5285 

3514 

4569 

9 

3462 

3691 

4782 

1(1 

3636 

3865 

4995 

11 

3813 

4042 

5208 

12 

3990 

4219 

5421 

13 

4164 

4393 

5637 

14 

4341 

4570 

5853 

IS 

4518 

4747 

6069 

16 

4707 

4936 

6285 

17 

4896 

5125 

' 650J 


Senior Lccturer/Rcadcr 

1 

4707 

4936 

6285 

4896 

5125 

6501 

a 

307G 

5305 

6741 

4 

5256 

5485 

6981 

5 

. 5436 

5665 

7221 

6 

5616 

5845 

7461 

7 

5796 

6025 

7701 

t 

5976 

6205 

7941 


Professor 

Minimum 

6105 

G334 

8106 


Average 

7257 

7486 

S636 


Committee A Pari I Claim 


liiL'miso 


DFS Pari l utfi-r 
DES 


Source : AUT Memorandum. 


Plus 


i iiliiiiiu 

4 Including 

plus 

4 


over 

7 

4 

hresholdfl 


column 

2 lliresliiildstlii-ushn 

(4) 

(5) 

<r.) 

17) 

(B) 

E 


■V 

£ 

r 

3161 

These 

1 1.7 

277S 

2861 

3374 


56. J 

2955 

3038 

3587 

■calcs 

i.5.8 

1132 

3215 

3800 , 


35. S 

.1.309 

3392 

4013 

attract 

.14.4 

2486 

3569 

4226 


33.7 

2663 

3746 

4439 

a rust <0 

«.» 

3840 

3923 

4652 


.32.4 

4017 

4100 

4865 

living 

<!.K 

1194 

4277 

8078 


11.4 

4374 

4457 

8291 

nddlii»i] 

JU.9 

4554 

4637 

5504 


30.5 

4734 

4817 

5720 

for iIil- 

30.2 

4014 

4997 

5936 


29.9 

5094 

6177 

6152 

perluil 

29.6 

5274 

6357 

6368 


29.0 

5454 

5537 

6584 

October 

28.5 

5634 

5717 

6368 

6884 

1974 

29. U 
28.5 

5454 

5634 

5537 

5717 

6824 

to 

28. C 

5829 

5912 

7064 


‘ 28.8 

6024 

6107 

7304 

October 

28.9 

G2f9 

6302 

7544 


29.1 

6414 

6497 

7784 

1975 

29.2 

6609 

6692 

8024 


29.3 

6804 

6887 

8189 


29.3 

7000 

7083 

9719 


29.8 

8500 

8583 


I in reuse 
• "Ilium B 
over 

i "I iimn 2 

ilti) 


for the 


‘Manifest injustice 


After a meet lug last weak, die Com- 
ntiltcp uf Vu e-CliuiKclIors said: 
Sevenil times ibis year vifc-chdn- 
cel Iota ii.ive mudi- mm mi vocally 
rle.tr their grave umcvrn at the 
severe cmsimi of university .sal.iriu* 
cninpured irilli ‘•al.ivirs in hrnadly 
cri m pa mlilc empbiymmu, and have 
recently emphasised that die ahm- 
live salary negotiations weiv aimed 
1 1 ‘i ■ . 111 marina «liis fahwd com- 
parulidity. 

Tlie si l not inn is u serious and 
Brave nne limb as regards personal 
injustice to academic staff and to the 

Snk S,, T« in «* valuable 

E? ! 5f Tll « vice-chancellors tberc- 
n ? r *,*!’* lc ‘ ,I,e disappoint mem 

of those negotiating mi behalf of 

• 21225 s avcr l,Je fai|ur « tQ agree 
■ Mttlemeut to . remedy what Air 


POI.YT ECUNICS AND UNIVERSITIES : A * TUGS * SPECULATION 


Prentke Hus himself called M lin . 
just .situation. 

“ This disuppointnienr is the umi-e 
pronounced since in tlic view of the 
university' uut borides die parties 
Sid/ re!,cl,w J “ n •‘Ricemcm 

with (lie dement of f!e.\ihilit v nor 
mai at the present rime in sucl,‘ nego. 

llAliOIIS. 

Che issue will now uf cuur.sv 
quite iiroperly be for determination 
i>y arbitration, and the vice-chancel- 

ll,e ''eferenca to arhi- 
ti ation. ft | s not profitable in these 
circumstances to issue sintetuents 
concerning percentages which it will 
J*/ or - . TO.arbtiruUon nihitnol to 
settle, particularly as percentages 
have to be related to individual steps 
on the salary scefle rather thnn to 


(.ecturer : niinliiium . 
maximum 

Senior Lecturer: minimum 
mavlninm 

I rofossor : minimum 
average 

Increase (per cent) 


Present 

further 

education 

2,670 

5,412 


+ i 

26 per cent 
3,364 
6,819 
6,301 
8,100 


Present 

university 

2,118 

4.8DC 

4,707 

5.97G 

6,105 

7,257 


-pa 

23 per cent 
3,951 
8,230 
7.960 
10,0U(J 
10,230 
12,148 


liKS 
prupnsiil 
2,778 
5,634 
5,454 
6,804 
7,000 , 

8,500 
18 


NMM : * A :,S fc “S eta,, JSf 4m ‘ ' » 

and the DES. " dd,ng a twlloml c«t-oT-»lv|ng Increasb in the V n W ls made hy 


+9 

25 per cm 
3,470 
7,040 
6,810 

. m 

. 19.62s 


Ruliijg of the Court of Appeal in the Warwick University 


and the DES. Haa,,1 S “ node 

Sources : Tables prepared hy tho DES and the AUT. 

S. ,ho DES S-J^ES 

ssr?^ 

statement did not represent comparable da 

con,, 'X P er 0, ™, I8 „ f Z »“ d . ft 

nf W Ju. at , tri , b J utab,a t<? . incotpora- appreciably Jo 
don of threshold payments. It must degree wflc lr 


also bo clbarly stated that at no time 
in the discussions was there any dis- 
position to adjust university salaries 
even fn a irmioliMn f 


Lr; y r ■■■■ivrrai ly SR nines 

eyen to a Houghton position from a 
comparable date, namely October 1 
1974, and that university academic 
statt are at present paid on scales 
appreciably lower limit those doing 
degree work in the other sectors; 


; ... . . .a . I l ilt 43- 

The manifest iiijurftice bf 'cih 
ntudiion is the biggest single "fflcioj 
hi the very considerable loss a 
morale which is occurring In .tlie uni- 
versities. The uatloti can 111 afford 
to damage further a university sys- 
tem which Is one of the finest in Utf 
world and which lifts ‘served-* lit* 
notion well”. 


sit-in case 


J3ST® 

the Rolls said U 

«im the first Cdurt of Anpeal hear. 
r sjty. 0 ^ ^ ai^in dt a tatter... 

; ** \ «*!*« the 

Sir- <•* Ihe Rolls, Lbrd Juui'm 

.:A . : «»*6 Sir ;iohts Petmvcnkk as 

W '.-'IdM'i S n iE?7 0f wm 

W . -gjrj \CiHi f w P^MMiciit innh- 

F • , «*9 tonace fluitse and tele- 

’ : jSSSf S^TS nf *ho university ! 

Anril „ he ! fn r '«roi»«! Hilda 

r A fV ? y 8 | “« , e«t8 purMtunt to e 

.. reviiuLMin nit iiiiit .1 ... .1.. .. * 


construed the rules far too strictly 

Master . *»f . ‘ V 


km II Lti“, ' rvnm'R Upatio'ii. 
■ *bt.ir de^iwd< iivc» rmu were* 

1 tiie riHiri : - : of appeal- nllowi.il ;ui: 
iijqii'jl. -lqr;--'Wiirwlck University ' 
OKinnst Mr JnsUci* May*, tthmferi' 


a 1. 

tv t r 


.m i*... . V mnipihsai 

on May 7 uf ,1 licit- . npjdir.utJou hv. 
orfgiiMiiiig *1 minions for pbssi!s>ioiV 
uf Bgalusf- Kasper 

• . Reginald Trisn-.im- de Cr-mf and 
, f"W ulber indlvidunl niudcnis. : '• 

: .- Mr J*mc * ; Fox- Aiulrewt, yc, and - 
jy*' Turkey, ru. fhc unlyer- ! 

rhy, Mr I). J Jurpcr, Sauip^K QC, 
.ami Mr S. J. Scdjoy jfnr Hie defen 
punts. 


' The Master of the ■ Rniu 

S? 5;^ t h w 9 a : ,l, « flr « which 

tta cofirt-had heard of a sit-in by 
atudenis at a unlveysity. y 

: summer’ term 

t 52; 
: j&"!S3X.7 n S5M: 

dem‘! r, h?a , H/ I1,,it, ? ! lerni anm e sm- 

rent llmW Wted M *»«««« in 
rem for tliefr uccnmnintiation. At' 

thp meeting Mr rie Crnaf proposed 

J 5s lton -wta. ' ?*tan : ijibif . "very HaJ 
EJSSJJ! The 

!te ■ iftct ilatS 

v 1 ,^' , Wf. Deof r UMs, aqta tannine 1 a 
Jiiuliw Of the ^lilnp^PoKf ^ho, 

W^ ha - , -!5iS lh V , s S’ ffie 

^ldarly.. fKicndiiidta : hrcitk 
^ window. ; Mr Jy Gr.m! MgS.s 
holding -a brick, next to hjth - ; 3 ®" 
Ah nut IPO jitiid frits Uii | fired' and : 


1 ru ra e™ xmr^togeth e 1 omh « aIu? for P° s ®e*sion so long .as the 

•Sffed reme,lt * of *•- Iaw w - a 

wife° d b t leiaa iad ^ mainly 

»■ GranKSd. were 


' for i manJ V • V a . “PP 11 ™ 

Ijp.nc. 'olcf aVpifc'.S 0 * £ SX" 1™“ The 

■2^2fis& ; S*aass .%sm? 

lapse of , the rent strike. . The P^P 6 *" summons. \ ■ .. fad** firowne aB 

signs arc that Warwick students are mi 11 ! !, 3 "W •ffWWIti hid tb he « S« a* 1 fe flrst ficoimd tlpit Ofdar 

being used by the NUS R* R InnI '.^Uo 'stating- "that .« all rMknnalilf: .lA hpen complied with. His t 


JU I b ,® ®. s tllat - AH the students knew tl 
were ful- tlie present proceedings were be! 
i_ , ° n - All reasonable steps wi 

HmI’SS 2^2°.. t0 identify those who be 
hese were pled the land. .' It would only b< 
matter; of supererogation to. 
•' w 1 . At th « mbst there woi 
a a ^f r *; . v , e , bean an iiTegularity, wh! 

, th 5 5 0l,I ° be cured under Order 2, r 
3Urt, r had *' r - ft- was a proper case for t 
surmnarv application of Order 113. The I 



justice firowne 1 ■' agi 

«t ground that Order 
complied with. His t 


t tvus pot ilecet 
elfnct;df., Order 
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Aspiring politicians 
have referendum 
field day 

Predictably for an issue whlah so Colin Maltby (Christ Church, secre- 
vitully affects the country’s future, tary of the union in the same 
student interest and involvement in year). Radical Youth For Europe Is 
tlie debate nn Britain’s continued organized by Mr Simon Hebditch 
membership of die Common Mar- (Worcester), und the Young Euro- 
ket is running high. gean Federalists by Mr Anthony 

Aspirins politicians in particular (Lincoln and (mother ox- 

are ‘ f in ding that the campaigns se ?A?* ai X ° r 9 xft ? rr ^ Union), 

leading up to the referendum are *' ‘ip tl mni nation of the 

giving them something of a field Pff: E “C£*5 tanks goes even fur- 
day. The pro-Macket cmnjpaign is l5? r ntii, r w S «!SJ' tf s .u 1 „ la,l( i man ’ 
providing several recent graduates 1 f , B f enor ** s f cr , a ' 

with administrative and campaign- I«5, 1 ^j h r H S u S? ^ ef f* 

inu experience, while oil the other f p 1 « ,1! !!! ^ 1 11 a S ° ’ 

side, the leaders of the National fcfjjijjji S !lh« ne i«# t an ri 
Union of Students are enjoying their ^ ^thT S * Cl , ri9c Cburcb 

comradesliip with other trade ^ L, ™f» is . one 
unions on a serious political issue . ... n ) r *5^5 C ^i e i r8 t. W i b 2 

xjsm ideolo * ic ‘ 1 « naas 

Long before tlic referendum p|| rk of Britsln°K 


Clive Ashvvin profiles Sir Ernst Gombrich 

A style that ignores barriers 
to illuminate art history 


paign tlmse have all been gathered . 

under the Britain In Europe inn- , J .|J" ei Br,td lJ 1 ^ ut 

brella which has duliherately cuki- ..w ,0,l 3- a ” c 


vated a youthful and t^mVage, jSIS&iiS SaT^Ts ^ 

F f,?Xo S T - s " irts t-*&ES?L JStSRaSt 

organizing L.ui(HHScos. 'flic campaign h.ul no students 

v„S For ier it .during [be lan 


youthful iimiye as being superficial. 


special wing, called Youth For vacation and its headquarters staff, 

A ST 6 ’ be n in ^-AriSi b vr5rt r . u ho are . lloused "i a two room 

Archie Kirkwood, a iccont grad- basonioin in Uiiwer Berkeley s freer 

uut. of Heriol-Watt universlor, Lo„do,T.^ «Sm ^ity ,iSrL JSt 
who, until ti few weeks a 8°i uates generally, 
personal assistant to Mr David Xhe Qne exception is the cam- 
Steel, M'P. Ills job is to coordinate p a i fill * s infuniiuiioii u f fleer. Mr 
tho campaigns being run by the Peter Clarke, who was a student at 
five main student wntotionl Bradford and then a postgraduate 
campaigning for a * Yea wto in at Ballitll , vhero ]l8 cla 7 niSi he 
the referendunt. These we me Jcai-ned his opposition to tho 
Young European Democrats (Con- Common Market. Ho is hardly a 
serva rives), the Young European lyp i ca .i Bnliinl product, Itowovor, 
Left (Socialists), Radical ^uth for ] iav i ng been a lecLurer at the 
Europe (Liberals), Students For A Conservative Puny College at Swin- 
(Jmted Europe and tlie Young tQI1 an( j moEe recently a porsonal 
European Federalists. assistant to Mr Enoch Powell. 

Nobody that I have talked to Get Britain Out 'have no research 
seems to be able to toll me the team as such. They are using the 
difference between these last two services of the research department 

g -aups. Students for a United- of the Association of Scientific, 
urope is the older, being set up Technical and Managerial Staffs, 
by an Oxford undergraduate five headed by Mr Francis Benn late of 
years ago. Sussex University and son . of the 


the pro-Market siae, wihi a kjm* ul “--j ««« »«*»■«»» 

92 Stanches In universities and The Spectator. 
polytechnics. The- Young European The organizers of the Get Britain 
Federalists are a more recent ere- Out campaign have been content to 
ation, although thela.abft of secmvjgave — £ tf imjaiBning among the 
ing. a finked federal Europe seems young to flie NTFS. The leadership 
to be the same as SUFs, Tliey of ^ union is solidly opposed to 
have, so far, been the most active the Common Market and expresses 
in the campaign, with organized surprise, that the conference vote 
minibus tours artti inass leaflet dls- on the issue was so close. The only 
triburiOn ' " member of either the present or 

The organizers of tlie four other the newly-electecl executive to sup- 
student. groups campaigning for tSie port Britain a continued member- 
European cause form a tight knit ship is Mr Francis Hayden, the 
llttfla group of recent graduates all Liberal president of Bristol Univer- 
erf whom were involved in the arty student union. 

Oxford Union. The iiicestuousness Mr Charles Clarke, the president- 


Wlwt do the following have In com- 
mon ? : Renihrundr, Buildha, the 

ringed plover, a makeup chart, the 
HMV trademark, a map of Vienna 
ami Groucho Murx. The answer is 
that they all appear as illustrations 
In the s trace of one essay by Profes- 
sor Sir Ernst Gombrich. 

Professor Gombricb's facility for 
wciiving such apparently incon- 
gruous images into an erudite and 
convincing narrative is a tnken of 
a unique intellectual style which 
acknowledges no boundaries to tho 
range of sources which might illum- 
inate the understanding of art. 

At tho same time, his pubiica- - 
dons In the more conventional 
realms of ' art historical . research 
stand as robust and compelling 
exercises in the orthodox techniques 
of iconology. historiography and sty- 
listic analysis, frequently applied to 
the most intractable material. But 
tho titles beirny tlie streak of un- 
couveutionality which permeates his 
work: titles like /Wi'ditfltionj on a 
Hobby Horse, Norm and Form, Art 
and illusion. 

Professor Gniubricli was born jn 
Vienna in 1909, during n decade ill 
the course of which tho city gen- 
erated u stream of intellectual and 
artistic muster works ranging Ernin 
Freud’s TruumdeuUing to Mahler s 
last six symphonies. He recollects 
his childhood us a combination or 
solid classical education with a 
family backy round which was rich in 
cultural stimulus. 

“I was fortunate ill my home back- 
ground”, lie reflects. "We were 
taken as children hi die museums, 
both oE art history mid natural his- 
tory, which were close to where we 
lived. We lind n lot of books on art 
in the house, mid both music and art 
played an important putt in the life 
of my parents." His mother, a musi- 
cian, find hcen a pupil of Anton 
Bruckner and knew both Mahlor and 
Freud; his father had been a class- 
mate of Hugo von Hofmanns dial, 
librettist of Dej- Rosenkavalier. 

When Gombrich moved on tn tho 
university he came under Julius von 
Schlosser, a figure he remembers as 
"one of the most eminent art his? 
taripus of his generation, perhaps of 
all time Von Schlosser bad taken 
over at the university after the pre- 
mature doatii of Max Dvoffik, and 
had left his post at the museum with 
some reluctance. He brought _ with 
him an Immense fund of experience 
in Italian cultural studies which in- 
cluded personal friendship with 
Benedotto Croce. 

Professor Gombrich . remembers 
von 1 Schlosser as "a very great 
scholar, but not what one would call 
a passionate teacher. He was, in a 
way, the typical absent-minded pro- 
fessor. We used to rnako gentle 
fun of him ; but we also admired 
him greatly for his erudition." 

During the period of Gombricta’s 
formal education there emerged a 
number of contrasted and- some- 



times conflicting approaches to the 
study of art history. One of the 
most influential of these centred on 


Young European Democrats 1 cam- 
paign Is being directed by Mr 


Inu Bradley 



die Hgure of Heinrich WBlfflln, 
whose Kimstgeschiahtlichs Gnmd- 
begriffe (Principles of Art History) 
was published in 1915. 

: Wflif Elia’s persuasive book exem- 
plified!- the concept of the analysis 
of art works in morphological terms, 
a technique which had the unique 
advantage . of being more or less 
applicable to all art, regardless of 
its origin and date.. WdiffHn 
originated a list of formal polari- 
ties— -linear and painterly,; -plena 
and recession, closed and open 
form, multiplicity and unity, clear- 
ness and undearnoss — which In the 
hands of his more fanatical die* 
clples could be applied like so. many 
litmus tests to provide q formal 
diagoofta of the . art- work’s chaxdc* 

Gombrich has recalled the Impact 
Wtilfflin made upon him whbn he 
went to hear him lecture In Berlin 
in 1930. But the spell did not last 
for long. Doubts about tlie validity 
of WBlfflln’s method crowded In,' 
and the young Gorqbrich soon 
deserted the packed urt history lec- 
ture theatre Tor another whore, he. 
could listep to Wolfgang Ktthler lec- 
turing on psychology, a subject 
which was to have profound signifi- 
cance, for his - development as .a 1 
scholar. • ■ ' • . . 

In addition to Ins scepticism for. 
tho hardline morphological. 

pptouoh. Professor G?m r -, 

efin equally critical # . of art* his-; 
iu 


Sir Ernst Gombrich 

Baroque, and so on. The debate is 
in fact a resurrected form of nomin- 
alism versus realism : do stylistic 
classes exist ns realities, or are they 
convenient hypotheses? 

Although Professor Gombrich 
accepts that any signpost Is better 
that none when von are lost in a 
strange innd, he cn aile nges-qttemp ts 
to identify a stylistic "essence" 
which would permit the historian 
to categorize urt works like so many 
trees or beetles, allocating them 
firmly to a genus and a species. 

He aligns, himself with Sir Karl 
Popper in rejecting Aristotelian 
essential ism as a convenient delu- ' 
sfon : n delusion which, writ large, 
becomes the concept of Zeitgeist, a 
mysterious metaphysical "spirit of 
the age ” which motivates and 
directs all human endeavour at a 
given point hi historical time. 

•Haring renounced the history of 
grand- generalizations, Professor 
Gombrich lias replaced it &□ his own 
research with a procedure which 
ontai-ls long and diligent inquiry 
into Hie nature of individual arc 
works. , 

The scholarly techniques em- 
ployed by Professor Gomoricb owe 
something to the shadowy figure of 
Aby Warburg. Warburg attached 
great importance to the investiga- 
tion of subject matter, fior example 
the often obscure pagan sources 
which provided subjects for renais- 
sance artists. Although he did not 
initiate Interest in thus field of acti- 
vity, lie devoted his scholarly Ufd to 
exploring images * in terms of the 
circumstances surrounding their cre- 
atLoat— social forces, paironago and 
taste, 

. Warburg died in 2929, and in 
1933, -under the thickening clouds of 


"Tlie Warburg Institute is nol 
only an art historical library'*, he 
insists. “ What Warburg wan tied 
was the study of Western civiliza- 
tion. When he spoke of Kulttir- 
wissenschaft, which literally means 
die science uf culture, he had in 
mind the study of civilization and 
of art and other activities, within 
the matrix of cultural traditions.” 
The comprehensiveness of the 
institute's work is reflected by the 
unique classification system of the 
library, which includes categories 
on, for example, anthropology, legal 
symbolism, and political theory as 
well as mote conventional art- 
historical tonics. Literary sources 
are backed by an extensive visual 
reference library of photographs. 

Professor Gombrich Is irritated by 
attempts to establish discrete schools 
of art history bused on conflicting 
methodologies. In particular he re- 
sents tlie pupular misconception that 
the. Warburg institute is exclusively 
devoted to iconography,- or its 
variant iconnlngy. 

" 1 don’t think it's very important 
to differentiate between such 
terms," he says, “ Inil I have said 
that 1 find it depressing time there 
should he this identification of the 
ricli and varied activities of tho 
institute with something which cer- 
tainly wnsn’t started by Warburg at 
ail. The development of iconogra- 
phy— -that is in say, the study of tlie 
subject nmtter of art— really hap- 
pened in France in tlie nineteenth 
coimuy, ami was closely connected 
with French medievalists such as 
Didrou and F.iuita Mule. The idea 
that the Warburg Institute (minded 
or in any way eoucciiuaiail on this 
particular study is really due to 
sheer ignorance.* 1 

Fur some time lie had been Inter- 
ested in the subject of caricuture, 
especially with regard to its re- 
liance nn exaggeration, distortion 
and abbreviation. His first major 
public at in u mi the subject, written 
jointly with Ernst Kris, appeared 

in 194 °- „ , . , , 

Recently Professor Gombrich has 
moved deeper into the study of per- 
ception, for example in Illusion t’rt 
Art and Nature (1973). Was this 
interest in perception, I asked hint, 
in any way related to the psycholo- 
gical implications of iconographlc 
interpretation ? 

" Not of iconography ; bur cer- 
tainly tlie problems or perception 
were bound to loom large with any- 
one who is Interested in the appli- 
cation of psychology to art. Some 
of my Interest was sparked off by 
a. critical approach to existing 
theories. The idea that styles could 
be grouped' according to ways, of 
perception had been developed by 
Alois Riegl, and though I admired 
Rlegl very much 1 found his 
account inadequate.” 

A potential problem for the con- 
temporary art historian is that 
abstract art tends, by definition, to 
evade analysis in terms of either 
symbolism or figurative represen- 
tation. Did Sir Ernst find any 
aspects of contemporary art dis- 
concerting? 

“Disconcerting? Not at all, 1” 
[ he assured the. “I’m not particu- 
larly Interested in some aspects of 
l modern art, but I am very inter- 
ested in others : for example, 
kinetic art. I find that a. much 
more - hopeful development than 
simply putting a few • shapes or 
colours together withiii the four 
sides of ,a rrame.” 


Professor Gombricb’s most widely 
..read text is probably. The Story of 
Arf ; which was first published some 
20 years ago and has since run 
through countless editions arid trans- 
lations. to become perhaps the most 


of the Warburg Institute,' 

At ho ugh Professor Gombrich 
nevor met Warburg,- he shortly fol- 
lowed his library across the Channel 
to be appointed ns a research assist- 
ant at the institute in 1936. His 
Initial tank was' to edit Warburg's 
voluminous literary remains, ah 
find or raking . which' led eventunlly 
to the publication of fin Intellectual 
biography of Warburg in 1970. 

Professor - Gorahriclr-has remained 
at tlie institute ever glpco. becoming 
in 1959 its. director and professor 
of the history of the classical tradi- 
tion in the University of London.. 
He likes to think that the- institute 
continues the broadness of approach 

mb u ali 


widely used primer in art history,. 
It originated in q prewar commis- 
sion to translate a children's history 
book into German. He .was so dis- 
satisfied with the text that he began 
working on a book of his own. nud 
when no came to England he 
brought some sections in draft form.' 
After the war. lie took up the manu- 


script again, completed it and plnced' 
it with Pliaidon Press, a publisher 
with which ho has had a long and 




. fruirful association. 

Surprisingly, Professor GoinhrCch 
lias never published a conventional 
art historical monograph In the sense 
of a study uf one artist or ScbOtil.' 
“•Quite , a number, of subjects hive 
attracted me", li$ confesses* "hut 
iny fife lias been a buiy one, an{! to 
write sudi ft hook ono wmild hftve 
- to- speiid a great deal of time abroad 
• In ftrcltives. That is one reason wh 
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Laura Kaufman examines the latest stage in London University's wrangle over statutes. 

A constitutional case to set before the Queen 


hi lltf imposing .iliiliKphci C of i lie 
I'livy Cnn i nil cli.tiuliri's in Dov.nini: 
Mru’ci :i judicial aimmiitfe nf tin- 
i uiuicil l.i. t vVL*i»f: lii'iird I'nur pc-ti 
i iiiii-, tu'.iiiii.l l.Minhni 1 1 nrvi»rsii v*s 
]im|ins.i[ in ninvinl “I it '« 

Sl.ll III <"•. 

I In- must foci in pi uccdi'iii l'ur 
f.Ki-'ii ■< i .isr iv .is in i‘i'12 wily n toil- 
vnciiiimi puiiiuin.il I Ii*r M«ii'.'siy in 
{'niincil m dissillov.' u pin pci soil new 
siiiiniv wliii 1 1 wniilJ liuvc iiii.Tinsid 
lilt* mimtn-i uf Inn i Is of i nlliui mi 
si iiiii n. 

f.jsl uio!:\ i In cf-ii.iv !if.iiin_u 
v.-ns, Innvi'vci, more imiipk-x. This 
Mini- fin: jiei it inner. — Piiifcssur 

John Griffith, prrifissni nf hi’.v :it 
i In* l.niidmi School of Kriinnniics, 
and Mr I.niiis lllmii (.'impel' — were 
prist* nli iik four poiiiions iig.il list 
si\ pi njiiisiii nciv sliil mi's. 

Tile i-flYi i nf I hi nciv siaimes 
would he hi iii.iko i In vici-clunv 
ii-lhn i In fiillrimt: s.i Lari r<l him- 
ilcmii' and ndnii nisi imi ivi In-mi of 
■ lie university, appmnu-d inin.iiiy 
fur i on* - vi-ar-c with cli^si hill I v fur 
iiappiiiiililU'iil fur a fiirihi'i Inin 
ye. us. / 

Untli-i (in- )M> .i a nt i miM ii niimi 
lilt* vin 1 1 1 an re Niu i\ clc-rii-d 

.m hi Killy liy I In* si'Hiili .uni is ini 
paid, nlllniiiRli Iii ii’iiiius his pinft-v 
Mil hi I S.ll ill 

Till miiver.siiv is c| ■ iii «- fr ink in 
lilt* priiiillhh; in (lie .ipplu.il imi in 
llii: Privy C *i*ii iic i I, saying tliai i In 
ciuiilniiaiiim nf luuli jmsis, ai iiili’inii 
and iulmiiiiMr.il ive, is dcsigneil mi 
ilini "(Ik* niiivei.siiv's fidiral \\s- 
tun slnuilil In: siii-iiKiliinod in 
leadership, m.iii:iRi-mi-nt and .uliumi- 
sira lion 

Tile fusi pel i i inti. Mailed l»y .!7 
pratas-tori, l Ii readers, 17 senior ler- 
l uri is mid G r J leclurirs, seeks in 
have the si unites distil lowed mi ihe 
Kiiiuiid. “■ t lui I ihe university fuiled 
in cuiimiIi ihe leuchr-rs id the uni- 
versily m it* schools or institutes 
mi the am tents id i he proposed 
statutes md thai the uuiversiiv 
failed to mIci anv steps feu- faci lii.it- 
in|* ihe nuking of n*prvseiii.uinn> ". 

The veto ml mid third petitions, 
me 1 1 sign til hy 11 law teachers, in- 
i hiding i hui; professors, seek iu 
liave in ilie first case three and in 
the second case all or the Mamies 
disa] limed mi the ground ih.il ii is 
beyund rite powers of ihe senate 
In make .iml amend siuiuies under 
the Uuiversiiv nf hondoii An uf 
192G. 


Till fuililh pililiuu. .sii'.iliii hv la 
professors, seven rudri's, ilnee 
.i ni nr lirim irs and 12 I cm uni's, 
.u Kuis that i lie sKil u l is .ire iniciuk-d 
in si rvi i ki hni rhe viff'-rlMiii ellm's 
ptisiliun anil aie pmpivivd by the 
iiliivcrsii.v in i'.iit-,* mu .m inipnit- 
.ml pail uf tin- chili i lies recinu- 
iii in (led hv rhe Murray to mm ii tee. 

Ii argues iliiii the sum Lis .md 
1 1 unices will rcsuli in a ir.msfer nf 
power f rmii ihe schools of ilie uni- 
veisitv in "an eiiliUgcd icinral ad- 
ministrative uri’uni/iiiioii " and lIul 
ihe statutes and i lunges are “ tint in 
iLcrnrdance with ihe wishes of the 
sehuols and an cmnr.iry (■■ the lie-a 
interests uf rhe learhers .md die 
smdenfs «.f ilie university*'. 

Must of the discussion run in I on 
the proposed new role nf ihe via* 
i-hniiceLlor, the effect of this rule 
on i lie federal mu mi- uf I .n niimi 
University, rhe allcKi'd failure io 
t annuli teachers and ilie .illc-Kcd luck 
of power of t Lie* university io make 
anil amend such sMiuirs. 

These poiills depemled nil five 
• Incilllleilts: the I lili oil- Vuiaiii* Cum- 
miiiee repori of FUCi, which reciini- 
m link'd ilia l ihe vice-rliiiucellur 
slinuld he an iiciidciiiic and largely 
titular head (lidding office fur u 
Ii mired jicrind, uuhurilcited hy ad- 
mini -sir; give dlilics, and ilie Univer- 
sity nf l.ondon Aci uf which 

specified lliiil the uni in si ty nitty 
iiiily make .statutes which are “ in 
general concurtlmice " with the llil- 
ton-Yniiiig repori, subject to “iiiiy 
inudiricutions which may appear in 
i licni to he expeditin'' uud then 
only with the consent of the schools, 
<n|loge.'s and insi inn ions. 

The oilier thiee d'icuiiieiiis are ihe 
Murruy report, which rocnmincnded 
it lull-lime salaried academic mid ad- 
mi nisirarive head uf ilie nniversily, 
and the scilinx up of u jiiim anil- 
in it lee of ‘conn mid senate fur jtl.iji- 
uiiiK and dcvelupmont iJCCI'i; ilie 
university’s first cnnsultaiive report, 
which received vociferous nppnsitiun 
in ihe appointment of A full-lime 
vice-chdiicollur of this kind, uud lIh 1 
uni vers ily’s seen ml cnnsiiliuiiitv 
report which retain die JCCP and ex- 
cluded the question of tin vice-chan- 
rellor’s role altogeiher. 

Mr r>loiti-C'mi|icr uuilined tlic case 
iliat i he vice-chancellor slinuld not 
lie ihe full-time academic and ad- 
ministrative head of the university, 
ilmiThe federal nature of Lomluii 
University would be dcsiroveri by 


Mich changes, mid (hat there had 
been a lack nf coiimi Inn inn afier the 
uni varsity’s second cnnsiihaiive 

re purr. 

He poinied out ihai ilaiiscs M and 
t»2 of the Hilion-Vnniig L'umniinee 
ripnri -ipicified ih.n ihe vice-chmi- 
cellor should be a ditiiiiguislied aca- 
demic, nppoinied for a limiied 
period only, io represent the univer- 
sity at ceremonial functions, confer- 
ences and deliberations uf other 
learned bodies, a ml that lie should he 
elected annually by the senate. 

"The distilled essence of .these six 
proposed statutes is that rhe status 
of the vice-chancellur is to lie funda- 
mentally altered from being a part- 
time, unpaid, annually appointed, 
academic bend of the university and 
[hat stums has been changed to a 
full-time, salaried, academic mid ad- 
ministrative head with tenure nf 
office of eight years and this funda- 
mental alteration takes place as pari 
nf an accretion of greater iiL-ndemic 
power by ilie centre over ilie lives 
of the constituent elements of the 
university", he said. 

Professor Griffith, in his quiet 
hni passionate manner, stressed the 
transfer -of power over academic 
nf tairs from the schools and ica- 
cliers to u .small central planning 
body, and outlined in detail the 
timetabling which, he said, had led 
to a lack of consultation. 

He pointed out that after the 
Murray Report of 1972 the univer- 
sity hud followed the proper pro- 
cedures of consultation. Some 204 
'submissions were received, and 
among these were represented eight 
i mu -medical colleges out nf 15, |n- 
chidinp four uf the major colleges. 
Imperial, Kings, Queen Mary mid 
University, representing * six- 
sevenths of the university’s overall 
G.QflO staff. All had objected to 
the jnoiiosL’d new rale of the vice- 
chancellor. 

However, he said, the university 
had prevented further discussion 
by setting up a separate commute a 
and excluding discussion on nnc- 
ihiid of die Murruy Report's recom- 
mendations. The committee repori 
was issued in November, 1974, with 
a four-month deadline for represen- 
tations to be made. Yet teachers 
had only had a fortnight to con- 
sider the document and one-thirtl 
of what was at issue had been ex- 
tracted, he maintained. 

“ This is a university of 35,0130 
students and 6.QQ0 teachers. To 
try to centralize academic decisions 


Is impossible. It may lie a good 
way to run n factory, ft may be 
n po«sible way to run a civic, 
unilarv university, lmt ii is neither 
a good nor a possible way to run 
n cnjiige-hu .i;d university like 
Oxford, Cambridge, nr u university 
ilie si/e nf l.uudiMi", lie said. 

Mr Hugh Francis, «)(?, represent- 
ing ihe imivnsiiv, said that the 
only mnsiiiuiiiiiiul changes pro- 
posed were iliui the appointment 
of ilm vice-chancellor hy ihe senate 
would in future require ihe con- 
currence of the cnuri and the vice- 
chancellor would not be elected 
annually hut for four years with 
the possibility of reelcction. 

The new statutes did not in uny 
way diminish the power of uny part 
of the university ami did nor in- 
volve any transfer of power from 
ihe constituent purls to ihe centre. 
The i wo distinct offices uf vice- 
chancellor and principal would re- 
main subject lo the overall con- 
trol nf the senate and the court, 
lie said. 

"Save ns regards ilie duration of 
ihe vice-chancellor's term of office 
or mode of renin deration, the new 
statutes -do little more tliun reflect 
and finalize changes of circum- 
stances which have been brought 
about by the course nf events." 

He countered arguments about 
i lie lack uf consultation, saying that 
successive articles in the univer- 
sity's bulletin had kept teachers in- 
formed oE proposed changes. 

But Mr Hlom-Cooper, exercising 
his right of reply on the third day, 
said the const hut ion was not just 
concerned with the sovereign power 
of ' court and senate. "The ennsti- 
l uiiuii is a limit the distribution of 
power in a particular institution 
mid 'also about t}ie status and func- 
tions' of the various persons among 
whom these powers are distri- 
buted ”, he said. 

" My learned Friend seems to say 
that all the changes in ihe new 
statures are only minor matters and 
nut fundamental. This places the 
university in a logical dilemma, 
r.irlier these statutes are impor- 
tant, and in my submission they are, 
»"■ *hey are unimportant, in which 
case why bother io go through all 
this process .in the first instance." 

The three Lords hearing the dis- 
pute, Lord Morris of Borth-y-Gest, 
Lord Kilhrandon and Lord Salmon 
said they would lie reporting to the 
Queen ui Council ns snon hs pos- 
sible. 


Open University answers Russell report 



fV' ■ ■» J." • |» * ,-dl 4 | 


Russell Amt After i> the Open Uni- 
versity’s response to the report of 
Ihe RusselJ coin mil tee Adult Edu- 
cation'. .4 Plan for Development. 

; ft been prepared by a work- 
ing 1 party representative of the 
council and the senate after wide- 
ranging discussions within the uni- 
versity. 

The following .are edited* 
extracts: 1 . 

Since the publication of the Rus- 
sell report in March 1973, 1 Impin'- 
tent factors such as t^ie reorganiza- 
tion of local government nnd the 
development of 9 grave financial 
crisis have changed th’e scene, but 
nevertheless tile modest proposals 
ill the rdjiort should ■ be ' imple- 
mented. ' The provision of an all- 
embracing ana flexible service nf 
continued post-school education 
must remain the nim. 

The- 'report's' proposal to establish 
a Development' Council farj Adult 
.Education for, England and Wales, 
add local development councils for 
'local. authority, could be volu* 
ublpv Tike .development' council, 
U; * n «P» COqkl ‘ vcallzn 

Its, full potent la) only if i t were 
gjmeifoiKty provided 1 wlih resource's 
to. enable 1 tt id cotonihsimi own 
research and. to inaugurate ft? own 
d^h.ipipeni schemes. ■ 

report reference fs nnldu 
-Uppp.^ irmyarflity**i ; mulUv 
pjedja . sifswm 1 of ' teachfia-at iihdW- 
which ^appears to . aiSgjlest 

.a 

- iukl.' a rL’aiOrtttI 

cwpljl i i usefully ! .ha . a . 

Uhypjopuioot.; 
^ailvU -Ulself - tind : the - rtglonw 
conn cyl<i:^ lie university wuuld ivcl- 1 
■ \ b & ■•Wtoiuolijrs.i* play Its 

nhrl x v.Ti!il the .Natltinal Council for 1 
Kducdl IjMla 11 pch iiology and Th> 
Nittlptkdl. litsilinte of Ad ulf Ed lira-; 
Tjmij, and many ; oilier Uuilics, ip ihe; 
prtjpqxid Ktudips. .;. n 

A. Rood lyny safely 10 achieve u ' 
radical improvement in adult edu- 
cation Would' be ..to • initiate. 


regions carefully chosen as suitable 
fnr this particuiHt piii-pnsi ft hut is, 
not its necessarily bounded accord- 


.ing to Inca! governmem anus, nor 
to be - jiidcntified in any way with 
present educational priority area 
schemes). 

The Russell report pro prises a 
process of . gradual change right 
across the country, using existing 
institutions in roughly their 
present functions and areas oE im- 
pact, and. these, proposals arc pos- 
itive to a certain extent. But the 
nationwide process of providing a 
fuller and better adult educutinn 
service could probably be benefi- 
cially, and alihost certainty mure 
economically, accelerated. 

The suggested Scheme would In- 
volve the designation of several 
regions of substantial size— big 
enough tor each to. contain social, 
and educational • characteristics 
acceptably representative of Eng/ 
. W L , an ” Wales at large, ' One 
Should certainly bp in WaleS. 

in these, unified education svs- 
temi would be set tip; embracing 
oil the areas of current fiill-tfine 
and part-time provision, uud draw- 
ing, as appropriate: 1111 all the 
. means of educational cnhtiuunk 
. cation. Such , schemes Should be' 
properly ; funded, ' researched arid 
piftnltoradk fTho develupmopt coun-,- 
«f Proposed fn, ; the vepprt ^qrild; 

for, the t process *envl-' 
siigcd itl 1 this paragraph. • . ■ ■ : 

SIn«£. the^riknoLX. was pub] [shed 

rS« re .SJ? , be ,r evidence, 

dppllfatiod'. him to : the 

'doniand £op I ugh dr dclucatiqn from: 
' flk-’i/ddlt -poiiulmiQVf. TI 10 : re non 
melt recommends thuL . utiter 
iinivarsitics should increase tlfc 

iinnnriiiii 1 «u «rrn....i ^ 


Ft H not; of ctnirje. jiulifiahlu to; 
arguo that 1 tt .misiahied dainund fnr 
d^reo CQmseS' Js, (U. hself.r M »-■ 


lar demand from adults for non- 
degree courses were these to he 
provided and adequately funded, 
let the suspicion remains that this 
might yyeli .be the case, and the 
pilot experiments suggested would 
provide, a splendid and relatively 
inexpensive test of the hypothesis. 

The Opeii, University is establisli- 
1 ng a committee on continuing 
education, the members of which 
lyill be recruited both from within 
and outside the university. It will 
draw- up a long-term plan. It is 
expected that this committee will 
consider, among, other matters, the 
supplementation of courses pro- 
vided by others aqd the use . of 
materials or courses for those 

!SSS,V •'« partkylrtr professions, 
iiicliidiog those for use in updating 
and refresher courses, and new or 
revised modular courses for panic-, 
ular industries. ; 

prov ! si ? n of education- 
al materials to help equip people 
l 9 c °Pf vhh chnn&es in society, or 
changes in their own function* and 

die |, . rov,5ion tQ ral8s 

Skfllxffi level of aducaUon 
Tim report defines very clear] v 

fSttwasI 

Mult Bdutation: and ponits out 
hat uiQ great problem is to devise - 

•which wflWLi a, - d j 

SJS *8; 


The universltv could nut and 
should not an ns own develop a 
gi'Hiid plan for adult education, blit 
nevertheless recognizes its national 
responsibility jointly with o tilers to 
contribute to the development of 
adult education as a whole. 

Ihe view of the Russell commit- 
tee that the example of the Open 
Ihuversity is likely to -bring Into 
prominence' the need for ■ similar 
forms of provision at other levels, 
aiuMn non-acadepiic. Helds, which 
would benefit from being served 
by. analogues of the Open Univer- 
sitv, 1 $ noted with interest 
although the matter is discussed 
. only within the context of broad-, 
.casting., 

: hotes the. rider that it is 

jnejther likely nor necessarily desir- 
;able • ciint a permanent institution 
o£ j inst ' tu doris like the 
■ Open University should be created 

leVei adU ' educatIO J | b ° l0 * degree 

I f ' a flexible and com p re he ns ive 
further, adult and higher education 
system is to- he developed, an inte- 
gral part of it should be a- national 
system of transferable credit which 
will provide the 1 -basis fqr, awards" at 
different levels and serving d3- 
.ferent 1 purposes. Such a . system 

iiKJl u n j - offer one estab 
'Jislied kind nfujnceiUive to 


qsseii 

which' 


: vide ,■ ;,a ^.piS^reisjve. means ! 'rf 
documemirtg a student's developing 
skills.' and knowledge, as : well aaa 
measure; both of self-satisfacrion 
.*>*.*[ pf' educational- status. 

A . f! a nppa I .’- transferable credit 
Wl , nOt , b0 developed basl- 
jy^ even iliou^h- the 1 practice of 
klr 1 ^ ine modular course? is 
ni0 - ,e V^idesipread. The 
1 Open University ha£ ; used', a iriodu- 
v a ain? 8 f e ” 1 :from ; the! outset; and its 

..lare able .through -ic- to select their' 
‘W 1 . degree study > profiles .with - 
-greater flexibHi^. K bv- S 

w b**' 


Student costs 
cast doubt 
on UGC ratio 

PnstRrmluato Mmii-nis are at'lejj, 
t Iirce limes iiuhv i*\pvusive to edu- 
cate tlimi uiuiiTi'i'iiiiu.ues, actord- 
inp l» fitiiii'K rvviulv produced bj 
1 wo educutiijn.il <’■ iHiiiinisis. . 

Thov smv that in nmtlicmatkal 
uud physic. il scii-m «-s postgraduan 
are mi hi six ur '.win limes mori 
costly ili.ni u u d 1 «• t;i a dilutes, which 
makes the 1 wn-tu-mie fiiii 
assmncil by the University Grant! 
Committee in .til subjects suspj- 
cimisly low. 

Those figures were published In 
the March edition of The Economy 
Journal in u pajier h.v Mr P. R. G, 
Layurd ami Mr U. W. Verry of thi 
centre for the economics of eduu 
tion at the London School of Eco- 
nomics. 

The authors advanced rtielr 
figures tentatively since seven! 
major assumptions were made in 
their calculations. Nevertheless* 
thev considered limit their resultT 
and the methods of producing their 
figures were n useful tool of econ- 
omic analysis of higher education, 

Using data collected hy the UGC 
when it was making its' quinquen- 
nial settlement for 19G8-69, Layer! 
and Verry made an econometric 
approach to the costs of imiversltj 
work. They produced u scries 0 ! 
cost equations relating departmen- - 
tal and contra! university costs tn 
numbers nf umlergraduates and 
postgraduates and in research out; 
put. 

Because they were working out. 
figures for similar departments In . 
all universities, except Oxford and 
Cambridge, the anchors assumed 
that cost equations were the same . 
for every university. 

They had to assume, too. that 
numbers nf students and . tin , 
research hours uf staff are aa 
“ output ”, which obviously vari« 
tremendously between individuals 
and between subjects. 

The UGC data they used did not 


cover the capital costs of buildlasi 
and large scale equipment. Omit- 
ting them means that Layard 
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Too many modules can spoil the mixture 


AH over Britain, in colleges and 
poly technics, consortia or eager 
academics are building elaborate 
Intellectual and administrative 
structures to support complex new 
degree and Dipl IK schemes— or this 
i? how it sometimes seems to the 
substantial body nf university, poly- 
technic nnd college lecturers who 
have to validate the proposals. But 
they have never been quite sub- 
merged beneath nil these schemes. 

In fact, the Cuuncii for National 
Academic Awards lias stood the 
strain rgmarkubly well. There are, 
contrary to popular belief, no 

3 ueues for consideration and no veal 
elavs which are uni implicit either 
in tne chain of approvals required 
or in the inevituble doflciences of 
iho schemes themselves. Nor, in 


WILLIAM GUTTER1DGE reviews some of the problems currently faced by 
CNAA validation boards assessing modular unit- based courses in the liberal arts. 


courses already approved and 
that no additional staff Is 
required. 

These requirements have power- 
fully boosted a trend towards modu- 
lar unit-based courses which, on the 
surface at least, have obvious advan- 
tages in terms of student choice, 
staff specialism and the concentra- 
tion of resources. 

Wltnt seem nut to have been 
foreseen are the scale mid complex- 
ity of the proposes and the many 
consequential problems uf compar- 


education vet few attempt tn define 
the objectives uf a particular sylln- 
bus In precise terms and tn see it ns 
one of u number of bricks building 
towurds a whole consisting of a well 
thought out aggregation of skills, 
experience and intellectual training 
of different kinds. 

Tn talk of staff as resources is 
to tend tn dehumanize the process 
of education. Lip service is often 
paid to the concept of staff develop- 
ment, though the provision of 
courses with a wide range of sub- 


the arts and social studies field at ability as between the profession ally- jeet options is claimed as liberating 
any rate, has this been achieved by oriented UEd, and BA and B§c ~in that the opportunities for spe- 
dlfutioii. Sometimes 11 approval by courses on which students arc not ciallzatitm are necessarily greater, 
attrition" seems to have been necessarily as clearly motivated. Observation of proposals for de- 
leached, but the real safeguards Tho institution nf the DIpHE, sree schemes In the humanities sug- 
lie in tho system of external exam- notlonally equivalent to the first gests that in an anxiety to acknow- 
iners drawn from universities and two years of an honours degree i cl i ge a j| disciplines already repre- 
other Institutions. These have gen- course, has also created n number scnte( i | n . on institution staff may 


- gen- 
erally confirmed success in terms 
of comparability of standard and 
final results wit It the established 
courses with which they themselves 
arc familiar. 

There is still uncertainly about 
such facts ns the proportion of ap- 
plications in admissions and the 
percenrntics of fuilurc, withdrawal 
and transfer uf students. This is due 
primarily to the Inck of resources 
for sufficiently sophisticated statl- 

CrtAol rmalutflr Till* I ti ai<a aanmn «in 


of difficulties relating, for example, 
to the transferability of students tn 
a degree course without loss' of time. 

These developments place n 
heavy responsibility on those con- 
cerned with niiniiioriug the new 
courses ut all stuges. It is not 
only that wu lire faced mice again 
with a revival of the debate on what 
constitutes it degree and about the 
kind of depth, breadth ur integra- 
tion which indicates the achievc- 


sented ill 1 on institution staff may 
either be spread too thinly mid re- 
quired to be too versatile, or, be- 
cause of excessive specialization, 
locked forever in n limited routine. 
Excessive -ipcciallzuuon in the shape 
of repented teaching, semester after 
semester nr term after term, of imo 
or two modules, seems hound to lead 
to sterility nnd to academic “ttpitiL- 
licid 11 or separate development. 
Whether those concerned with vali- 
dation should bo more concerned 


to validation here. While there h- 
Li consensus that every propci 
advantage should liu taken of the 
benefits of common courses, the 
view that the needs nf BA, BF.d uiul 
DiplLE courses within n single com- 
plicated unit based structure ore 
necessurlly reconcilable is by no 
means universally held. 

BA courses may often require 
simpler solutions for sallsfaciury 
development. At die sume time, tho 
approach to ill Is problem in situa- 
tions where colleges of education 
merge with polytechnics will help 
towards resolving the difficulties 
and identifying the difference 
between h professionally-oriented 
course and that which * is intended 
as a general education. 

Tho essential problems and areas 
nf controversy need to be identified 
for much depends upon the BEd 
being recognized unquestionably as 
a degree in its own right and of a 
similar standard to tne BA. The 
BF.d ntul UA, however, are by nut- 
uru different uwurds. Some would 
suggest (lint the root of the ill lemma 
lies in the conflict betwuen thu con- 
vocative and concurrent approach to 
teacher train lug. If n concurrent 

mode uf education anil training is 
adopted, then the problem of tho 
xtiinilanl achieved in the scuurutB 


Some nf the experience su far in 
looking ut BAs uud DipHEs in paral- 
lel suggests that u solution may be 
for students after one year nf tlielr 
programme to he offered a clear 
choice between conti titling, on a 
hruadly based DIpHE programme or 
conversion at that point to a degree 
course- Students who wish to imdn- 
tain the option of proceeding 
directly to a degree may have to 
fulfil certain prescript ions even 
during the first year. 

As the joint proposals begin to 
mount in number the danger is that 
Lhe validity of the |)ipHE os a dis- 
tinct two yenr vocational qualifica- 
tion in higher education may never 
be adequately tested. The advan- 
tages of □ self-contained two year 
course could be lost in a welter of 
technicalities relating to the pro- 
blems of student transfer. Tho par- 
ticular merits of a three year educa- 
tion for some vocational purposes 
need at least to be questioned. 

Creative arts 

Many of ilie institutions now pro- 
posing degree courses leading to an 
award nf BA In hiunmuifea havo 
been fur years offering ut different 
levels .subjects in the creative and 
performing arts. On the grounds 
uf the contiilmtimi they cun make 
.to n liberal education, there ls i a 
justifiable enthusiasm far their in- 
clusion in programmes of combined 



Validation 


When a number of the polytech- 
nics and oLhcr colleges recognized 
for degree work had found their 


complicated scheme, whether modu 
lar and multidisciplinuiy, or inte- 
grated mid interdisciplinary, the 
rationale and structure of the 
course need questioning and 
specific justification. The general 
assumption is that scale provides 
the student with the maximum 


feet and were beginning to think of rB nge of choice and the staff with 
self-validation^ the progressive cut- the optimal opportunity to special- 

back in teacher education put a 1 * ' - ' — 

whole new range of colleges 

elr position 


^edu- 
cation into the field. Tli& . 
is in some respects comparable to 
that in which the regional colleges 


Verry had to assume buildings 
were not substitutable for current • 

" inputs In oilier words they . 
assumed u new laboratory would 
not reduce rhe number of. test 
tubes, or teachers, needed. ' . 

Costs were computed in lwp 
ways. According in UGC. retKiTH • 
nearly 60 i pen cent i.iif .rfBCtfiftfc 1 
university costs belong to the: ; • 
departments which Layard and 
Verry gathered lugcihvr under six 
main faculties. In the first inotliodj r 
the oggregnte linear cost equation,;-., 
they ndded together teachers', sal- 
aries, _ other wages, ccnutifflabki- ■•' 
and minor equipment and-spwidJnll- 
from specific research funds to get. 
total costs. ’ , 

These total costs were related lo 
a number of indices: the ptunbiw ■ 
of departments, undergraduate and ^ 
postgraduate .student years tutd.tM." 
lottf number of hours each 
which staff spent on person*! 
research. . ■ 

The authors Weighted the annud . 
research hours by the salary of i>* • 
academic .'concerned. The hour? : 
were then weighted by the avef*\l* 
salary for Ills grade und divided by | 
the average for all grades 
universities. 

However, when the calculatio" ' 
for research was nut included, yerf 
Interesting results emerge. . 

appeared that substantial ecoitow- • 
les of scale existed in certain sua . 
jects, partly because the ratio 
research hours to student -numbers. .. 
fell' as student numbers', iii ' ca^ 1 ' 1 ■ 
departtheut rose., j ; 

,F0r example, ip an arts, social; 
science' or even liidthehiatifs , 

department, 1 costs’ per student feU ; . . 

the nuihbefls admitted went .%•• • 
However,, in physical and .biologic 
science? ■ thpre were .^virtually- vfi , ; 
returns to. scale. • - 
When they- examined, tne-.centw. . 
costs, ofi a • university, the -authors : 
roiuu^ that ■ as numbers rose; we • 
coats ,of administration Tell, . as o!“ >' 
pose of maintaining 'the. site afltf • 
build! jigs.' I.< •; 

The second method of wp^^l . I'- 
out ■ costs- .used .by Layard end;. ; 
Verry waj to ' allocate . Cost8 : 
departments oiv Ihe wav acadennri.'.' 
spent their time. 'Thev'. used this aS ;.-. 
a check s on -tlidir major- aggrf* : 
gata ,? computations. 

■ , David- Wftlker 


Ize, but is a very wide choice neces- 
sarily desirable? Should the only 
concent be to build in sufficient 
restrictions to achieve the 
semblance nf an _ academic coher- 


of technology found themselves in ence and progression for each indl 



and thus to considerable frustration. 
And with the waning of the fashimi 
for first v iw Eoundation courses, 
new ways itced to be found to assess 
the pnttmiinl of a particular intake 
of students and for students to 
urquiru the necossary tuols of their 
disciplines. 

Elaborate schemes generate ela- 
borate committee structures, prodi- 
gal of time and' productive uf 
tensions. Large scale admissions 
and administrative functions have 
lo be performed, generally with in- 
adequate secretarial help. Tho case 
of a multi-disciplinary course with 
' students and after two 
half a secretary at its 

regrettably not unique. 

Administrative support Is, in spito 
meant promises by poly- 
* college 
These 
met by 


cmnninn cuiirses, and u divergence 
nfi or the cud uf ilie second your. 
Even so, a compleiu overlap to that 
point does nut seem likely tn bo 
nttuini'd. The introduction oE the 
DipHE p nsos a parallel structural 
problem in relation tu three year 
BA courses especially tlinse in 
which, as is commun, Part 2 lasts 
twn years. 

The obvious structural difficulties 
-should not, however, be allowed to 
disguise a more sensitive problem. 
Many of rhe colleges which arc now 
being required to move away to 
some extent from teacher training 
have traditionally covered a very 
wide spectrum of disciplines -to a 
variety of levels. 

In some field like history and 
English they have developed sub- 
stantial groups of. staff, .some of 
whom nave secured academic 
recognition in tlieir own right for. 
their original work. In other fields, 
very small numbers of staff have 
carved a niche for themselves, 
making n worthwhile contribution 
lo the general education of teachers, 
but they have not necessarily laid 
the foundations for a development 


programme. 

The tendency so far lias been for 
colleges so embarrassed to ignore 


M- ».“»■ -w.».:P 1 — - 'jf*! ' 1 wu wn— - — “ - w * • ||,CU3 UIC mull, awva, >— — -rf 

servoir of students with two A-ieyels duration the units, the more regu- a wasteful proliferation of now rela 
who are no longer to 09 ■..trqinejt .. lm-iy will-the process of choice have t i ve i y expensive (after Houghton) 
speclEicelly.es teachers. It needs to t0 be repeated' and sometimej jt acidemics, who are not necessarily 
be recognized, however, that tits seems as though more time wm be b est people for ilie purpose, 
pressure to diversify relates not spont on choosing than do study. . dy . < n terms 0 f aca . 

only to such praefitaf 'problems but Iudeed| HCt of choice may be- . " « SSSffifS of interdisciplin- 
oo new educational tbrnkuig-^out c(jniB a bugbear, if the rationale of- and multidisciplinary activities 

ras-ysi! ssasasss 

the rapid development of the poly- course is rbe progressive ability of J™ u ^ 

technics and the Introduction of the students t0 make a proper choice comm! 

two-year DipHE, constitutes a chal- for themse lves. 10 a 1085 ot comro1, 

lenge to existing procedures or Counselling, which seems to be 
academic and etfuculional quality _ eRarded j n some quarters as the 
control, and raises important issues ^ “ a lov all the ills of higher 
of demand a»d nationnl need. The P. ^ • f or academic purposes 

generation as a ^ ^ Ig^the appfication of crlteiS. A 

term expedient, of a large number . needs t0 have some concept 
(variously calculated as being be- student neeas to oav cbo ice. 

Lra! n and dinlom/course places in CounseUing simply to resolve arti- ------ 

SfhuminltFescouTde^ t!ciaUy created praams is obviously ing effective internal procedures, 

des i rabTe 3 d eve'lo n°m en t s I it ^ furtlisr wasteful and undesirable. ■ On tiie other hand. It ctra be 

bliheJ ^ JdStinu which S This is part of & general problem Maimed on the evidence of sonte of 
arise from a rStnictlon of Se hot unique to complex.- large scale propels received, that more 

ac hool curr i cu 1 mn° e s D cd all y for the . courses. The concept of a coherent, evidence of collective responssbUlyr 
IB to l^a ' rTOup P y highly integrated course may ba so i s fl. rst leqiured.-Evcn decisions to 

16 to 18 age group. , . .. sophisticated that it becomes whollj' start and end courses : sometimes 

It would be ldle to pretend that i ecturer . 01 i ente d. At too late n geem to be made -on a haphaznrd 

Jh fl hp°r le t h n° r M AA d nru n 1 verst ti« stage in his development, if at all, basis. External vaJidatlon by a body 
whether tho CNAA, or the student reaches the point where 8UC h as CNAA has rite merit in 

EaAFlSf l0 14 W?tIte iS Pa C S to see 3? 

color 

bias 

As 


linsud on literary Sources, and 
studies involving cft-mivlly where 
technical skills must he learnt nut 
only for precision uf expression but 
for understanding. Thun there is 
the practical problems that the de- 
velopment of skills enabling a 
wnrtnwliile level of performance in 
these arts is exceptionally lime con- 
suming nnd by its nature likely to 
distort the framework of a coin, 
bined studies pnitiruinme. More. 
uver, tlic different arts themselves 
have different requirements. 

The questions here to be detcr- 
• mined are whether the special de- 
mands of practice and varied modes 
of assessment are reconcilable with 
the structural requirements of com- 
blned studies courses, especially 
those in a modular form. The con- 
tribution which will be made to 
the ethos of -a college by the de- 
velopment of activities in the arts 
is generally -. accepted as - unques- 
tioned: the extent to which those 
arts should be built Into formal 
course, structures ' is the issue to 
be resolved. 

These are ?orae aspects of a net- 
work of problems involving fine 


the process of 
validation. This process is now 
widely recognized as constructive 
rather than negative, advisory 


Assessment 

One argument sometimes used 
against external ’ validation of 
courses is that institutions ere 
thereby discouraged from establish- 
ffe 


the variations and to put forward * rather than sometimes unavoidably 
comprehensive schemes represent- condemnatory. _ One additional 
ing virtually everyone’s interests as problem is logistical: the org 
they stand. In ilie long run, aca- ,wn of large groups of acad 


they — _ . _ 

ileniic boards and communities of 
academic staff will surely need to 
accept the responsibility of discri- 
minating between themselves and 
selecting those fields which ftiay be 
adequately developed with existing 
resources to the. appropriate degree 
or diploma level. 

Because the DipHE Is a npw 
course und its form and content 
are still largely undetermined the 
problems of inter-fclationsbip with 
UA degrees- in the humanities are 
less severe and the possibilities of 
joint validation greater. It wotild 
be wrong at .the present time when 


the situation is so fluid to jrriuke. “«J?ions at tills stage 
comments which might appear 

scriptivc. • The predominhnco,! of- into question tha jsto 



jftkig. developed . 

students to dofer tlieir . commit 
meat to teaching as a career and 
promote thh education side 


it. esteemed. Why? The eqqal ap 
nd cability of projects in aU subjc 
by ought also to be probed- There is 


LKiHuote mo eaucanon sum uy . vuey* »»- »’ pnnrlnual 

. side of , those who may ultimately doubt that c0 J“^ 8 i’ ' 
take a BEd, BSc, or Diploma of- esae?sment, whatever its advantage. s tu 
Ilfctei- Education. . helps to compound ^problemjtf 

The^same document allows 1 * 

polytechni&sv^nd other Institutions' 
a f P hS' * ° r '’* B enera 1 purpose 


standards , . 

programme is presently pr concern. 
.t l.. ... nf r.nst. CiroC. 


real inndvntion 


aniza* 

_ _ . . emics 

to carry out the consideration of 
the courses and to take part in 
discussions with the staff who in- 
tend Lo teach them is a major task. 

It would bo no exaggeration to 
say that the current round of -sub- 
missions and review raises issues of 
such importance that in some sense* 
the whole pattern of degree educa- 
tion in Britain, in the future is. in- 
volved. 

A- 1 pessimist might- Rigue with 
some justification, that it is not only 
the future which is at stake but 
past achievement. A. range of bad 
decisions at this stage In the. do- 
could bring 
standards for 
which . many, think ■ it Is now de- 
servedly recognised. Home universi- 
ties intending to validate college of 
education HA. : proposals themselves 
' are in e similar position and tlieir . 
decisions are likely in turn to affect 



D. W v .Veij.-y ami A R. Cl. .Layard- 
”Cqst. rFtipct toils . Mr .UmVersikV 
eogbjiik “ pui. Economic , . Jpurm L 


arc to bo achieved then it they be tho others. For tho humanities and 

liberal aits in general, this Is In- 
deed a crucial period during which 
an aggregation of decisions will 
Inevitably determine for soma time 

to come their reputation os the 

rediii reiri eiit Thut ~th e transfer from basis for a. general higher, educa* 
the DipHE to the BA should be tion. 
without loss of tlliie and that the 
• * * ' should, ip a 

valent to the- 
jgree cOUfsp. 

the fespon 
ng institution 
jdehlri witii a 
i transfer . to 


Mr Cutteridge is director, of comp- 
lementaru studies at Aston Univer- 
sity in. Birminghfl/n and chairman 
of the CNAA combined studies 
{humanities) board. Next week : 
William Taylor on universities, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


from Professor li. It. Til ford 
Sir, — Professor Charlton's Idler 
“Jobs for litnuuajio ni\ui nates" 
triWS April 2fi) luiiluiti.s claims 
uiul inime ado iiliout modern lun- 
giiiiycs ai the it'chiKtiogh-'iil univer- 
sities and polytechnics which iiium 
lie answered. 

Apart from a "few Brussels 
Miccess stories " graduates of these 
instil m inns are not gening the jnhs 
predicted fur them, he claims, 
n noting a York survey. In fuel, ihe 
York survey embraced only a rel- 
aiiveJy small sample of iliu grad- 
ual of the "iiew" iniideni Jan- 
guages degrees, which started Lno 
recently fur more students to he 
included. Flimsy evidence on which 
to build a sweeping genera hi /at ion. 
Moreover, the comm i nee saw fit iu 
report that “foreign language grail* 
nates (except from the few new 
courses) were making com pure lively 
lilllo mu nf limit' degree languages 
nut side l curbing ", 

More persuasive evidence K dm 
faci that of the apprn.viiuiUi'ly Hl- 
sttimg Kuglisli seel ion of the ittier* 
pi elution Division of the l"‘nt , opcua 
Commission in Brussels, six are 
graduates of one technological uni- 
versify alone (Bradford}. Similarly 
six of -15-odd translators come from 
ihe same university. AH nine I'hiiii 
year students from the same imi- 
veisity who this year applied for 
pasts us linguist specialists with n 
govern me at department were 
ottered jobs. No doubt oilier tech- 
nological universities have a simi- 
lar story lo telf. 

t ^ course vacancies for profes- 
sional linguists are limited. Mow- 
ever, with the exception of those 
who will fill these vacancies' hs 
well as of the few who train us 
teachers (five out of 50 in 1974 at 
Bradford), graduates of the Lcchiui- 
logical universities compete for 
in licit the same range uf jobs in 1 
government, industry and com- 
merce that modern languages grad- ! 
nates have traditionally opted for. i 
Model'll languages degrees at the i 
ex-CATs have a more “ vocational ” ' 
emphasis only hi so far as they are 1 
less remote from 3 whole range of \ 
careers. “Courses with a vocational 
emphasis based on language work .” 
are promoted. Are we to under- j 
stand that the courses of which. c 
Professor Chart Lon approves do not s 
have an emphasis on language 1 
work ? Moreover, at the relatively 1 
few places where interpreting is E 
pursued seriously at undergraduate c 
level, It Is employed rather as. a ri 


Language teaching in the universities Links with Iran 

ihh* ' ‘ I v I »c 0 cca s i o 1 1 a* I v bre-VdUi t fMm Mr IK ’ ***** °"*- acce £ ts lhi ?’ w 1 l,i,B l m,ui| l in « /««» Mr Francis Cuttles 

ohrainili at Sh -~ A ’ - businessman, I am a “on” 1 whjll he do(iS m fact s -_ Iu ^ 

However, the sndal-scieiice com- of t,,e P‘otfuct of higher « been grave concern cansZ l 

I uiii ci 1 l of such degrees is snffi- educai ion, but as h former chairman . Just what does lie menu ? Unit renbrts in the m L*s< ni.t 1 ™ a ^ 

acuity 1'isorm.s for a healthy of tho institute of Linguists and a *7“ - for Inton ulioi 1 S 

number .»t l heir graduutes to go on governor of Central London Polv s ^ 1I - bus? Tba * llie , academic world intcttiutioiiul or pohncal oppression 
10 rcseurcli In the area of the sac- {L-i.,,-,. / i,- u 1 1 * 1 1 , y needs to admire his magnanimity and torture m Iran. This has sh. 

ial sciences. This compares fnvoiira- r ec nl,c ^. W1 . cb ias tbe ^rgest Ian-, when he finds himself in quite mi- domic ini| vlieui ions, for Iranian sta- 

bly with those literature-orientated t,,age SC100 ^ 1,1 tbe country) f am necessary error ? It seems tnora. denis siudying at llriti.slt iiutiturtnm 
clcpartmonts— Professor Charlton not unaware of the problems which likely (liar his main pnrnoso is Q f ] lifihe| . ed , j ln I ” £2 

will know one or rwo-ivliere the Professors Charlton, Ager and “ bring to bear the pro- am b llE !t tiin-, L aT 

sociological ” upproHch to the others are discussing in your 1101,11 ° f ill -8ronp solidarity mid IM-raoniied, and be- 

study rjf literature results in some- columns S * superciliousness against that out- cause of links hoi ween British Uni. 

ibing that in neither literal v .rnuJy- Allnw'm* r.. sidcr Dennis Ager; academic one- versities and those in Iran. 

-sis nor social science. . , °. V 11 e tu , s ? ine *« alisn ' upmanship. Yet he also seems to Xha AUT ... Unidrnr . . , 

'•Fuming.-* win , into the dry rot of this particular wish, while admitting bis igno- J,! .! Jt 11 ! ldrB ™ « » 

Kr^cltiot'cs prone.iyir.siiidi.i “fi edifice * !?«•«* P™> S?* ?"l he , clTnl 


Links with Iran 

from Mr Francis Castles 
Sir, —In recen 1 mom Its there has 
been grave concern caused by 
reports in the press and by Amnesty 
International of political oppression 
and torture in Iran. This has act- 


Mppiuncii CO me amers are discussing in your 
stmiy uf literature results in some- columns 

. Allow . ro inject s„,„e .calls.,, 

“ , ,j,i .(, . ,nt0 ti,e “nr l ot of this particular 

Kra.lumc S properiy ir.t ilid^iit ".I JC ? de,, ) ic edifice - «ny prac 

iiueiiecru.il inmild.” It goes with- ,ls,,lg *»^rpreter will tell you that 
run saying that they will. But no l,,e number of positions to be filled 
niie type of modern language* are infinitesimally small mu! tliar 
il ogive, nor any one disci jiline, lias a year of postgraduate studv is 

i‘."K 4 ^.iSSL? rxz -si ■" « 

1 1 ie (inly intellectual training appro- ele, I ’ ^ ur f her more, much more 
priate tu students of modern Ian- ll 1,1,11 ' nn EuHge knowledge is needed 
KitiiKvs. Nor docs it necessarily con- 10 be an effective interpreter. Not 
■•1 11 mu an intellectual training at only the iimate aptitude (the psy- 
. . cholngist rather thun the linguist 


wjau, wjiiic uuiiii l Ling ms ignu- 

ranee, to cast doubt on the stand- 
ing or llie volume of work done by 
my colleagues. 


amongst those persecuted, and be- 
cause of links beiween British Uni. 
versities and those in Iran. 

The AUT at Unidfmd iiave ai- 
pressed exiremc disquiet aver ihi 
case of Mr Zibaknlum, a Bradford 
PbD student, jailed last summer 


niy colleagues. stuaeur, jailed last summer 

hi his principal argument the , a " y “PPnrcni cuuse. Despite 

arrogance of his attitude becomes sovmal ItHters from the Vlce-Cnan- 
overt. Unless we teach literature, S 01 * 0 . 1 Brad lord University to the 

we are told, we are "remorselessly/ ““Man authorities, no response lias 
bolting” a door for which the S een , forthcoming, mid one cadnot 
schools have provided the key. He Dut {"ferpret the Iranians’ reticence 
assumes that the vast apparatus of 0 J? l n ^ m ®ttor os uiincd to prevent 
language-teaching in schools exists the unlvor8U Y f,0,u taking effective 
to feed courses like his own: that measures to express its concern 
unless the student enters into com- ab ° ut tl,e fate of one ° r its studenU. 
nurnlon with some fellow-presbyter * n fegnrd to links with Iranian 
of Professor Hemniings he cannot universities, the Open University’s 


|M . . . imciivuuai 

trainmg it is reBiettahle, rued esne- 
cjuliy hy iliose of us whose origins 
■iru In such departments and who 
rc mein her them with gratitude. 
1 here Is in lit* doubt, too, (hat the 
rapid exiiuiisioii of polytechnic 
niiKiui'ii l.inguagc degrees— ulieu 
niodellcd. on those at the technolo- 
*. IC “ I , jm l versifies — was short- 

sighted. Not because the “mode]" 
was wrong, but because there are 
* 1 in ply not enough students to gu 
ruund ami, pucu the CNAA's valid- 
utiim procedures, some (not ail) 
polytechnics are not well equippnd 

in ln^h 1 . 1 — . - 1 r 


target about die popular “ glainour ” 
of the interpreter. 

Second, the other aspect of what 
vour correspondents refer to as 
voi iitional use of languiiges is traits- 
i(irrnii. A good iransloior must, 
above all, know his own language: 
if lie translates poetry lie must he 
a poet, if chemistry a chemist, if 
mechanical engineering lie must 
have studied his subject matter, and 
continue to read the technical litera- 
ture or he will get lost iii new 


nr* wMiiuiuii reuaerj: mat tne muny gi us lchcb- 

millions who leave school with a f n 8 at Open University feel that 

better command of English than 11 *? ver y distasteful that our first 
graduates have of French are some- major consultancy agreement should 
how deprived if they do not follow with such nn illiberal regime. In 
a three-year course in "tho other” of this, u general meeting 01 

profound literature: that criteria ™e Open Univerity resolved that: 

exist by which it can be infallibly ~ - 

demonstrated that literatura Is 

ninra l.nnitulA.. ^1 : . . : 


• Tho Open University AUT 
branch requests Llie Souate and 

„ fl _r -1 . _ A I,..; 1 J- 


ni opb I™ rwvif 1 * *u 'IWW* 1 *® « branch requests Lhe Souate and 
3 n« n 5u L than technology, Council of of the Open University to 
SJj l 0 ” ; architecture, sociology utilise ail the Open University’s 
that 5 ° 17 118 af f ,r m channels of communicnion with tin 


in i.Vni. yvmppno lu,c ur ne will get lost In new 

^iK JoT ?" d tern,i " 0l08y aiid 

» »le, sweeping generalizations ? f . t0 119 employers. 


t* ua tu uixirni 

that for instance the French contrl- 
hution to classical tragedy is un- 
doubtedly more worthy uf study 

f,o« n j anyt ^ 1Ufi i that various nation 
has done 111 the development of i 

cenrrali7Af1 Kiii'Ammiin.... _ # 


n ble, sweeping generalizations 

about (lie technological universities 
and polytechnics are not. 

Ii is satl, too, that anxiety about 


channels of cominuiiicaion with till 
Free University of Iran to secure the 
release of Mr Zibiikaium. 

# The Open University AUT 
requests the Senate and Council to 
reevuluate the consultancy agree- 


Third, this leaves only one voca- 
tional aspect for modem languages 
—teaching, The teacher will most 


11 is sail, too, that anxiety about , 1118 teacher will most 

student numbers should Jcad to the r,ften teach as he has been taught 

attracted 0 st “ d ® nls , .■« What do young people want to learfa 

uJSStoX Dai.fe ? 00 / .liuT “'isr*- 

ruiting methods (" prospectuses • StIV , nk tl,cy would pre- 
nmy beckon... but"). Underlying f todays authors, and they rather 
innuendo is the assumption ! Mni 10 c °mni«Mcate than to cere- 
ba , , e ? ,u dents not gone to bl ' ate . In our shrinking world they 

elM,vhere - -sr E 


centralized bureaucracy, n trmisfni reevaluat ® the consultancy agree 
uiational biology, military strateev l noilt w,tb tllc l '’ ree University 0 
°r even cast-iron structures that I F. an i n ],gllt ,,ot »»»ly of ^ 
Robbe-Gnllet matters more* Mini! “legations made against the Iranlei 
the ENA: he assumes that lie has a , regl , 1 7 , ?» bl,t a,s0 ot Ll *e damage oui 
right to “ bolt the door ” ns h* ippbeit support of the regime maj 

rnnra uaT ; , » “a. lie J n f »,_ »i.« ..... 


ri.. ijh* . i nioie man 

llie L.NA: he assumes that he has a 
right .to "bolt the door” ns 1m 

£.° n Sfi« S JF* against such st u die* 
m short -tli at wliat he has learm- 
matters, and what I aSd all JtheE 
have acquired does not if it if 
different: that all students of 

French must pass through the one 
door he is familiar urith “ pL 


J L | Tu^/uit III UIC ICgllllC 1IIOJ 

do the Open University in the eyw 
of the academic community at home 
and abroad. 

# Tho Open University AUT 
presses the "Vice-Chancel lor of B£ad- 


- . ^ « il is w university nv 

a . ““.deius of P r ®sses the -Vice-Chancellor of Bfac 
!,” u fLR?. ss trough the ono ford University lo bring the matte 
1s tem>li ai ' with. Professor of Mr Zlbakulam 10 the altentloii Q 
loned* l 18 ,110re r °bustly tb8 Committee uf Vice-Chancellor 


y AUT brand 
i saiisfled tha 
in taken, mem 
i withhold all 
:m of the Con 
uiniiig to the 
ree Unlveraky 


motion L 
Open Un! 
temporary 
of the uni 
rt of tin 
Hgreemen 


that ims some success in motivating modern languages at our uni vers i- '"valuable tool in any professohm' ,r even Prof assorCha1uon’riV-JuA7 S2S5 ed f?, t0 fay * bo Consultaui 
students — thpu as a vocational tech- ‘‘ es '. occupation. * profession or •• French Studies iS Called Service. This action whs explicit 

"KIM®* , Yours faithfully. Thus my cortcliisioos are twnf«w ,A«rnn u mm • 1, u in , a “ attempt to secure tl 

More' serious than il» ?• ?■ TILPORD, -.Chariton"^ baSiSe" if had "££ bSflSn??™!? 

STLSf .P f tha univor. 


— ■■■“.■ii , ai gin Ulliver 

students— th gu as a vocational tech- ,es ' 

. iiique. Youis faithfully. 

More; serious than the geiteraliz- _ , 

ut.on abpiiB .graduate emptOynieiu ’ -j£:£Z LBhg,,aaes - him 3g^ a t SiW P f ^'unlwr institutions of higher edition* 

is the suggestion that tho technolo ■ • University. ancient languages ini the' nnciem siKlit? fact thnt an respoti* J*!? appioprlnte to take Whfltev 

®^g&r-sfs - — ■ : SjSsSyafB RfifeSSRS 

S5insr.“s:~ atvwsu-S?® 'JnsnesgaA 

arsa-stiaKatsitts’ ^,«?ausras- '?aa na-sr- f®a8a»«- 

%?&s tsuius 5sjSrSS5fp!r* 


occunatioii. or 

. t r S , 'U u & i S e le S5 

Kaata 

S ng way, some' of the outstanding 
people in public life, are cl ass ical 

'If™ STlhU 01 pn,y in 110litics hit 

also in the computer world. : 


{-.it 1 "« ^-uwitaiani, ana it 
15 v°P Q that academics in otlu 
Feel t 005 J lJsiier education w 


jP:" ' k ,' 


./y./'i 


t wh o i 
matlien 


•' *.,5 "Stt?' "" I'-tance wwwres in q 0 «i type 

Hi fqrt, nearly cveiir ~’J» | d ; fyp.o frbip thb DEB,- indeed !- 
4 .yltOie sviierq area studies liafe re- La ! 1 Buago sklijs aCo. co'nipie- 
§ FW t hey ; are linked !« pillar; skills nud • are 

f « siielahsclence subject Cnorr tQr ^: e « job omiortunity 
Irfally vpolU^al., scleficc.leconoinks - 1 ; ■„ 


.>t»uvjvu luvrp- . . ; _ 

nfally ' polU^al.. science,; eccrnoin it's Ml tlidiiwelves'.” 
or xociojo«y)j Willi Jho Intern Ion of- , wl )P n w»U th 
equipping studonts wftli the muting 

■system utic Ijabits of tlmughi apniot a l'd simitar p!a« 

nrhlB HT Hie study of mliilcT and 

society dgnalFi 'Pita i 


Your fuithftylly, .-£} -S 

donald 'Charlton; s -. : i assumption 
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Universities 

Edinburgh 

Dean : Professor Ronald H. Gird wood 

i medlclne). Lecturers : F. Harper 
agriculture) ; J. A. Rayner (restora- 
tive dentistry). Temporary lecturers: 
E. N. Smith (English literature) : R. 
Adler (philosophy) ; P. M. Williams 
(Sanskrit) ; S. M. Crispin (veterinary 
surgery). 

Newcastle upon Tyne 
Promotion tu senior lecturers ; Dr H. 
Steiner (child health) ;. Dr N. A. 
Wtight (pathology) ; Dr R. M, Case 
(physiology) ; Dr J. S. Rose (pure 
mathematics) ; Dr J. N. Fawcett 
(mechanical engineering); Dr. R. K. R. 
Thornton (English literature) : Dr 

B. M. D. Wills (agricultural engineer- 
ing) ; I. M. Sturgess (agricultural 
economics). Director : D. A. Hofmann 
(design unit, department of mechanical 
engineering). Lecturers : Dr C. Q. 
Mount joy (psyclioh)Rlc.il modldne) ; 
W. A. Buaycy (EiiRlish language) ; Dr 
E. J. Evans (crop production, depart- 
ment of aRi'kiilturc) ; E. Scarls (poli- 
tics, temporary ). Staff tutors: W .N. 
Scammcll (liiei'iiturc). 

General 

Professor J. Coveney, heart of the 
school of modern Inngiiugcs, Bath Uni- 
versity, has been elected corresponding 
member nf the Acndemle dcs Sciences, 
Agriculture, Arts ct Belles-lettres of 
Alx-en-Provencc. 

Sheffield 

Lecturers : M. E. Atkinson (oral ana- 
tomy) ; Maria B. Lang (law). Honorary 
clinical lecturer : D. R. Powell (anaes-. 


Recent publications 


thetlcs). Honorary clinical tutors: 
T. K. Basu iind H.mso H. Shah (anaes- 
thetics, medical school) ; B. P. Greaves 
(ophthalmology, Royal Hospital) : 
D. M. L. Jupe (haematology. Royal 
Infirmary) ; A. Moulton and D. G. R. 
Vcrindcr (orthopaedics) ; A. J. Salis- 
bury (paediatrics, Children’s Hospital) ; 
■N. A. Sheikh (geriatrics. Northern 
General Huspltal) ; M. O. A. M. Soil- 
man (radiotherapy, Weston Park Hos- 
pital) ; J. R. L. Vhicent-Tnwnend (oral 
surgery/plastic and Jaw surgery, 
Charles Clifford Dental Hospital). Hon- 
orary ctinlcnl Instructor : Pcta M. Hill 
(orthodontics, within the School of Clin- 
ical Dentistry). Honorary tutors : M. 
Haywood, J. B. Jefferson and B. Mult- 
land (architecture) ; N. Hopkins (clin- 
ical psychology I ; W. N. Royston 
(drama). 

Strathclyde 

Chairman : Dr J. W. Atwell (university 
court). 

Senior lecturers : Nedp Berme (bio- 
engineering unit) ; Derek J. R. Scott 
(marketing). Lecturers : Michael D. 
Hughes, Michael I. Reed, and Jennifer 
T. Ozga (administration) ; Malcolm C. 
Reed (urban and regional planning). 
Research fellows : Amr M. Radwan 
(civil engineering) ; James C. Boyd 
(electronic science and telecommunica- 
tions ; Robert Alsh (architecture and 
building science) ; Douglas Strnclian 
(Dnvid Livingstone Institute of Over- 
seas Development Studies). 

Colleges 

C. F. Moll College of Ilighcr 
Educatioii 

Principal Lecturer : A. 1. Berry 

(special education); Senior Assistant 
Principal : Dr B. Greaves (academic 
studies) ; R. F. Roberts (professional 
studies) ; W. H. Black (academic ser- 
vices) ; M. Z. Earl (student affairs). 


Grants 



Forthcoming events 


The department of operation 'research 
at Lancaster University, the first In 
Britain, has produced a booklet to 
outline Its development over the past 
10 years. Available from the PreSB 
Office, University of Lancaster, Univer- 
sity House, Bailrigg, Lancaster LAI 
4YW. 

< * i 

The Central Bureau for Educational 
Visits and Exchanges have produced 
tlielr 197S booklet on Study Holidays 
at Home and Abroad, price 35p. For 
the first time they indude opportuni- 
ties for holiday study In Britain. 


Universities 

From the SSKC 

Nottingham 

Psychology : £5,%3 for research on 
conii'Hcepdvt- failure's effects on child 
development. 

Stirling 

Sociology: 0,172 For documentation, 
distribution and maintenance of the 
programme for 4130 computers. 

Strathclyde 

Geography : £3,525 for research on the 


spatial distribution of mor'tallty from 
degenerative diseases hi the British 
Isles 1969-73. 


Dr J. B. Goddard, lecturer in gL-u- t 
graphy at the London School of ( 
Economics, has been appointed to tho 1 
Henry Dayah chair of regional develop- j 
meat studies. University of Newcastle , 
upon Tyne, from October 1. 1 

Dr Bruce Dcuness, at present principal 
sc lent If lo officer, Institute of Gcologl- 1 
cal Sciences, has been appointed to tho 
Leslie Davy chair or ocean engineering. I 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
from October I. 

Dr R. II. Cawley, consultant psychia- 
trist, Bcthiem Royal and Mauds ley 
Hospitals, has been appointed In the 
chair of psychological medicine. King's 
College Hospital Medical School and 
the Institute of Psychiatry. ■ 

Mr I. Cursoa, senior lecturer, Royal 
Dental Hospital, London Sclmul nf 
Dental Surgery, lias been appointed 
to the chair of conservative dentistry. 
King’s College Hospital Medical School. 

Dr F. J. Macartney, clinical lecturer 
In paediatrics, Leeds University Medi- 
cal School mid consultant at Killing- 
beck, lias been appointed to the Van- 
dervcll chair of paediatric cardiology. 
Institute of Child Health. 

Dr Stanley S. Davis, senior lecturer 
and head of the pharmaceutics section 
of the pharmacy department of rhe 
University of Aston, Has been 
appointed to tho Lord Trent chair of 
pharmacy at Nottingham University. 
He will succeed the late Professor 
M. W. Partridge. 

Dr Derek L. Mosley, at present reader 
in the department of ancient history, 
Sheffield University, h.is boi-n pro- 
muted to the chair of ancient history | 
from October 1. 

Dr Edward James C.Gardcn, at pre- 
sent senior lecturer Iii music. Univer- 
sity nf Glasgow, lias been appointed to 
the James Rnssltcr liuyle chair of 
music, 51ieff[eld University. 

Professor James W. McGilvrny, pre- 
viously senior lecturer jn economics, 
Stirling University, has been appointed 
to a clialr In the Fraser of Allunder 
; Institute fur Research on the ScuitKh 
Economy. 

Professor lrirles Sin, an authority on 
Middle Eastern thought and Its rein- 
i tion to the social sciences, has been 
i made a professor ad honorgpa at Ihe 
i National University, Lu Plaw, Argen- 
tina. 


■* Marketing for Public Transport a 
Ihrea-day course organized by tlie 
Centre for Transport Studies of Cran- 
field Institute of Technology, will be 
held there from June 4 to 6. It la 
Intended for general malingers, 
company secretaries, chief engineers, 
traffic managers and local authorities 
Stuff Involved In the preparation 
of policies In TPP submissions. Fee : 
E4U. Further Information from Mr 
Roger S levin, Centro of Trausport 
Studies, Cranfleld Institute of Techno- 
Inuy , Cranfleld, Bedford MK43 OAl.. 

* * * 

•* Underwater Archaeology ”, a one- 
week residential training course, has 
been organized by the department of 
adult education of tho University of 
St Aiidraws to be held from September 
13 to 20. Director : Colin Martin, direc- 
tor of the Institute of Maritime 
Archaeology, St Andrews University. 
Fee : £38. Further details from tho 
Maritime Archaeology Training Course, 
Department of Adult Education. Si 
Andrews University. 3 St Mary's Place, 
St Andrews, Fife KY1G 9UZ. 

* i * 

" Mathematical Analysis nf Multi Flow 
In Turbo- Machluery •' by Dr J. 31. 

I In rluck, vice- chancel I ur, Salford Uni- 
versity, a meeting of ihe Northern 
Home Counties Branch of the Institute 
or Mathematics and Its Application*, 
will he held nn June 18 at Cruiiflelil 
Institute of Technology. Details from 
Mr B. Dickinson, vlce-juiuclj'jl, blun- 
der College, Bedford. 

I # * * 

The Third International Graduate Slim- 
mer School for Librarians urwmUed 
jointly by the College of Ubrnriunshlp, 
Wales, and the University nf Pitts- 
burgh Graduate School of Library and 
Information Sciences, will be held at 
the college, Aberystwyth from July 1 


for eight weeks. The school will con- 
sist largely of lectures and. seminars 
but for approximately 10 days atudepts 
will be taken <m a guided study tour 
of mnjnr British .libraries and cultural 
centres. Courses offered Include : 
” Information systems and special 
Libraries ; organization and manage- 
ment ” ; *' The library and the com- 
puter M . Fee: £390 Inclusive all tuition 
expenses, meals, accommodation and 
guided tnur. Brochure available from 
the Director, 1GSS 197S, College of 
Ubrarianship, Wales, Llaitbadarn Fawr. 
Aberystwyth SY23 3AS. 

* • * 

An international conference on the 
educ.it ion of handicapped children, 
organized by the Joint Council for the 
Education of Handicapped Children, 


will be held at the University of Kent 
from July 28 to August 1. Chairman : 
Dr Marla Roe, staff Inspector In special 


Hon ora r y d eg r ee s 


Bradford 

MA : Councillor Mr. Dm is Binlsall, 
uiembei uf the university council ; Mis* 
M. R. Guild Ison, former principal of 
the Margaret McMillan College of 
Education, Bradford, and former num- 
ber of the university' council ; Mr C. J. 
Ritchie, former regional director of 
die Yorkshire and Huinherstde Region 
nf the British Council. 

DLlll : Professor Arthur Brown, profes- 
sor til economics, Leeds University. 
MT : Mr D. J. B. Copp,' general serre- 
raiy of the Institute of Biology since 
1951. 

DT : Mr Haroum Tazleff, director of 


education at the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority. Speakers : Dr Mia 

Kdlmer Pringle, director of the 

National Children's Bureau, and Pro- 

fessor Jack Tizard, of the Thuraas 
Corani Research Unit, University of 
London. Further details From the 

Conference Secrerailnt, 17 Pembrldga 
Square, London VI 2 4EP. 

• • * 

A Trade Unionist's course will begin 
at the School of the Social Sciences 
and Husiiies-i Studies of the Polytech- 
nic uf Central London (u September, 
The two-year part-ilmc course In 
iuliuur m miles and Industrial relations 
Is in tended primarily for practising 
trade unionists— either lay officers 
such as simp stewards or branch offi- 
cers, or members of llie full-time staff 
of unions. Other groups that may be 
admitted include personnel staff la in- 
iiustVy. and postgraduate students In 
relevant disciplines. Further Informa- 
tion from Mr Frank Warner, School 
of Social Sciences and Business Studies. 
Polytechnic of Central London, 76 
Mi.irtimer Street. Lnndon Wl. 

n-seanh In volvo oology. National 
Con i re (nr Scientific Research, Purls. 
DSc ; Professor Sir Vied llnyle, pro- 
fessor of astronomy, Royal Institution 
of Great Britain and former I'lumlan 
professor of ustrunnmy and experi- 
mental philosophy, Cambridge Univer- 
sity ; Professor Frederick Tompkins, 
professor of physical chemistry. 
Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nologv, London University ; Sir Morti- 
mer Wheeler, archaeologist. 
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Open University programmes May 24 to 30 


Saturday May 24 

bbo a 

7.40* Ecology , nod annua- 1 ■ c*n uuar 

• ksd. 1 J 


15.00 Aw ni resolutions : K«nt : Fr pa- 

ys' ni and tfeiormlnum (A203: prop 


Lily | /LaUA ■ uiuh uu j ■ a 

rontca in puro malhomallc# : Turtno 
nuchlncs 1M202 : prog U»l. 

^tiruemro. ' bonding 'and '•'a periodic 
Trenda^^in the periodic table 

wajro enuatlon i BMSM : prop 00) 

SrMl 1 fUSSn : : MUT 501 


ihslr Cdlojmndp* ■ — savmt bjtiuwc- 
lure (A309; prog 13 1 . 

10,00* NallonJl income dud economic 
policy : In vc si it -nt and economic 

. orowb. i 028 St: prog U3j. ... 

10.2 a? Second lavaT science : Animal cell* 

_ ' . end lUsura |H2; proa 03 bloli. 

10.40* Languaeo rind learning : tvhy aat 
writing 1 iUG2: nrog 07». 

RADIO 3 (VHP} 

(Addlilonal programmoi lor Norlh Scotland 

and parti or Walas) 

04. Ob* Ronalasance and Reformation : 
Aulliorliv and fregdum : Oailleo's 
*■ Dialogue ■■ iA30l: prog 16). 

00.20* '.an ol rovcluitnna : Kant : Free- 
will und ilolermlnlsm IA203 ; prog 

00.40* mo' Early Roman Empire and the 
rise ol Chiisiliinll.' : (it I ds In, tho 
Roman Empire l A2D1 : prog OHi. 


10.10* fcunfi*?An cflinM : 'll.. 

Trh river basin ITlOU ; mug 20 1 . 


id. os I’liyaioiogy of cells and bimmlams: 
Prostaglandin research (S33I: nrog 

34.00* SitcroocanomlcB: Marginal costs 


RADIO ? fVHFI 


Monday May 26 

BBC 2 

7.05* le-rpniogy for teachers ■ (bininil : 
RnotmulK circuits IPET27I : pnrn 

7.30* Uistisllcal sources : Public expendl- 
|ui.' i iod much V iD-'A : nrog 

Addtilciul programmes for North Scotland 
and parts ol Wales 

0.00 Itliiory of arcMieciuni arm deaion. 
lMo-lvso • Berihold Lubejiln : Art. 
foaologv and revolution ( A303 : prog 

0.20 fpipniouoniil politics and lorolgn pol- 
icy PiUTictry of .economic policy 


Sunday May 25 


nf Sg’ltef "wunpulor : Why syslm 
oftware (TM221: orog 0H>. 


S%3SS3 JWt* = 


Mathematics F 
Ololtstl^s. and f 

&■ .feap; 


Foundation Courno : 
Pro bablll iv l -IMtOO: 

i end Oases i Perfect 


J Jf“ ' " 

Course i 


AC nteasuromi 
prog O'Ji. 


RADIO 3 (VHP) 

0.00* An algorithmic anpr.iach. to com- 
nuiing ■ inirDdacUoct j^o data tirtic* 
turca iM'Jil ; nroQ oSi. . . 

••ao* ilitioHcBi . tlaifl . i UML 

ackuntoi ■ i lio ouoiYioirLca of alavery 

v.00* Educ-atlon. erunnmy and politics t 

V-20* SfaVlatYrs ! in{m^»clp1^v »P- 
acli liirioiiciidanco . (MDT941 > 


Mon- made Futures : OoslDn 

StnUsiU-.ii sourcM : Public bap 


RADIO 3 (VHP) 

24.00 Man 'no SI 
Hraumnnr 
00.20 urban ed 
kc place ? 

I s. of.p 

Uerkp 

. rrev Vtiipy < 

Tuesday May 27 

Hie ddVBJopuifnt 'ol inatrs 


• ' Sntroiitininii IK MMwtals ; Oliooslng 
a Moterini (TBJJSl s p»t , 

LanrtUuno nnrl [jiaplng: TjJJilnn and 
Lti.wture (F-iAa-i pr«g OSI. 

• l'eciinnlopv Founds lion course « 


Expend!- 


llie development 'ol instruments ann 
llieir music- A jvmi'tiouy Is rricorded 

Lbirnr" Vnaft.omnifca : Lengths .inti 
engli-s ..IM201: pr^n, I/)*- . ■ ... 

Man -me tie lumresT tlralnn jmd tech- 
nnlegy: (lompufcr • at def deslnn 

aysiMiis l WAUj 1VO0 U6 C»- 

rtfW <!)• rurinn- 

nwcHInna f 
science im. , 

iluco lllUO- fra; , 

Hrintiiidr. I'dliratlan t A!,t iRI 
'«). . .. 


4 0322: prog 09 j . „ 

uttsllcei sources: Col ipc Non and 
use or preduetton autism s tD'4'jtt 

B roa OB) e 

ronlmns nr ptillosophy: llv'os lights 
tus.k: a lU-rValuian dialogue bv C.oa- 
trev Vesey (ASUS: Drug I3>. 

Wednesday May 28 

B s.4l?* The Biological Bases ol Uohayiour 
Emotion j Its Physiology and . Psy- 
chology (SDT 286 : prog oat'. 

T.OB* Geology : kloiamoruhtsm and, Mela- 
morplxSc Rocks tB23- : prog Opt. 
7.30* Structuro. Bondlbs and tho Periodic 
Law : Trends "ip tho Porlodtc Table 

17.00* ungua'sa and ' Learning : ralkino 

LUoratura (Fa62: prog 08). _ . 

17.23* Tho Early Roman Empire and Uin 
Rlao of Clirjellanliy ; Pariraimre 
YASh 1 ; proa Oil . „ 

17.30 Reading Development : Rpaponalve 

,, - 1 ‘ 

18.40 Sts Foundation course : Boaulns : 
A Discussion (AtOG; orog l 7 »* 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

0.00* peon Forum. 

0.«8* apd BK^Th^BDII; 

0.40 ■ linw 8 TtjmSa in 'dcogtaohr tRallcin- 

ft:®® ■r n D , u;"s"S v oi , s. ,hr B " 

iB.oS r&m r Bl« f ) m Anilj‘su : Hl„PI.rli1P» 

’»- a 

. .B&tris.faiats uT-^"«£>= 


timuirsm tASua : prog 16), 
n purn ■natAematm : Didocad 
ns (M2KS . prog OBJ. 

„_._nw manaoemcnf : Rornt trnt* 

. mont system n (Tltea : prog Ml, 
1B.2S- .Comparallvo aovernmonf BQd twit- 
tics: Tho ftiruro of Indian untltlca 
iD23L. prog U4>. 

1 B.4i Te-hnolagy FoumtaMpn 
Noise enno : prog 271. 

IB. a/ BcIpuco foundaii 
and abusos 


Additional nroprammss far Mnrlh Scotland 
and par - of Walas 

24. Qt An* fu inflation course - Soc rates and 
the search fur Universal! : X-sMle : 
nir- ^ •™iicllrm (AIDO f, 

00.43 • Eonguago and learning t Why ait 
. writing 7 l F242 : prog 071, 

00.43* Tha ciirru'itlum: ronipvt. ikilan and 
devefooment - Autonomy in tha 
scbnol (K3R3 : orog. Wl. 


Friday May 30 


: nallan- 
lh«* BIPPl 


BBC 2 
0.40 * An 


mm cat. . , 


■ pis V«af fusil ^"T** 

.30* BlBjnsnlary maihraieiCcs Sw ittenro 
and tochnalnoy t i fnlegraiwlt 
(MRfUHl: iirog ofl). . , 

.BO* War and snciny : t.iieei at World’ 
on Russia and ■ Germany ■ 


wnr I on Uussla and • Gem 
• laSUl ; ur-'B HB j . _ 

17.28 * Bvstnmr beh.ivlntm Cotnipui 

B ma In uLinntno tT2-l l : prug 1 
c-ch-inlcs and Jilil'tli’d ‘ eoleu 
Enrrnv and consorvatlnn 
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VmiM'irei) iioms 


fiom I’T.iurcs Mill college It'.ujins in [inrsuo original 

.... . ... iv«Li!.irdi Koi k. "It Is Utopian In 

i»; iv. Hindi me«|ii.ility ot lidiew Mur .ill who read) the 50 
iip|iiji iiiniiy In America's |iri_<Ki>ni * pur mil ivlm ciilcr college will 
«;«y Wstcin <it must higher milieu- also wish in been me prnl'cssionul 
(inn as t lien.- was in the more res.- . rescan 'hers, ami the price which 
fueled sy 1.1 un ut higher education has already heeii paid for ulLompt- 
lielin’e World War Jl, accmdiiiii in hip 10 i-ducaie nil college .students 
a paper hy Al.im Tiiuraliui, nf the us. though they were tn do research 
■ tmly t-eHirt' of .Sunni Mnvi-inenis h.is been uut of all pninoi linn to 
111 _ I he imp rove incut In facility conipu- 

His (’iiiii.'lii'.inii ionics in a tolloc- M*i.ii* ". says Joseph I' en- David, nro- 
timi nt ali.iir.it'ls nl st tulji'-. uiuler- fissnr nf .nrinlnjiy .n iln- Hi-hi.-w 
i.lf.i'nlnr tin- (\n nr-pio (.'uinmivUMii University nf Jei iis.ilem. 
mi Higlier f-lchit ill ii«it, in he puli- Mr IJcil-Dtiviri sup.ses.ls the ere- 
lisheil next innmli. aiinn of ,i nciv rlcgico which 

Out of every 1(10 male high ensures the highest level of rompe- 
m:Ij»ii»| sr.ldii. lies with high snirin- toW'-C without requiring nil migiiul 
economic stani.s yi go in college, dis serial i mi. He says that some 
whereas nnlv fi \ I nut uf every 100 m, 'iii»s n liter limn the volume of 
. male gi:u limits with low mh ioenuj- piihllcniions must he sought ns n 
tonic slain*: iln mi, Mr To in nine nieiuis nf t-valnaiing the professors, 
says. Aiming projections into the 

Of the high si-hnnl erndu.ifoi f ' ,, ! ,rc , af Ji.lKli^r education is the 
with high sue i <M 'con on ii< slams HI el.iiiu. hy Alexander M. Mood, prn- 
Ito to a senior college, ofi'eriiiH a rL " 1M ? r ,,f ndiiiijiisliatinn of the Uni- 
HA d.'Rren, as ngainsi 52 nf the '' t,,s, *y 01 California, Irvine, thui 
students with low satin- ernmnmY " w ? Ul \ uye rtwh-'iH l>nd y will com- 
Matu.s, prise tho entire adult population. 

Seventeen of the Imv status Mud- ^d itcal I o n will be 

ruts ijo if i iiiiiiiir iwo-ei-n- ml sju en<l nut over ones lifetime as 
legos, hut only nine of the high . poi'W Into activity 

status students go u, ihe.se college". Js s '. , l S ,cl y changes more 

The uuihoi- mg ues tliai the iunim- apnlly, mi ^ will careers. What is 
callage is “ a convenient wav uf ..“j 1 ! 11 ”' 8 wil l l,e decided by, 

W«rl« to cater to the mjiirm '(eotU els *" r “ ther thn " by ! 
non* of the masses fur higher otlii- SD *„ ’u, , 

cut i on while actually sei vin - he , An ? ltL ' JM!ltlvc l SVJSte 1 m !,| sl>er 
interests of the leading V. live Vities c ‘ ,UL ' llM01 ! n , ulsr b * developed to 
and the social elite " P ««po w,i!, these changes, says Mr 

wauicn H&J % ET5X& * «-W- 

IgJiflf ? nn. d n C n 1C< !- dud ng the Addhional higher education 
ISGOs. CEi i_ p report mu uf women would u I wavs be available nn-ntvi 

ueenuse of their marginal slut us regardless of whethe ’ 
lit universities (in less prestigious had graduated from I 
institutions, in less prestigious To help develop th 
fields, in less secure professional system the governnien 
appointments) women “ are often " the video university 
excluded from the scholnrly com- “ is the most costefn 
muntty nf their field, reducing nf hringing educ.iriom 
tneir visibility among their fellow to all ciii/cns at all 
scholars _ ana makmg research p a rednes s 

^ er | I of . th . e studies criticize the comniisMon 1 e on arC high E < 
poliey of training all university and M cGraw-Hill Book Co 

Women’s studies winning 
fight for respectability 

r; n 5i 1 courses in dents - to: be hsycholoi 

women s studies— the highest so lofs of other women. * 

,V , . Brooklyn College i 
Many of tlie courses are given as University of New Yo 
P a . rt Ku°i V 10 resuiar offerings of gurate a "double i 
established departments. Barnard gramme next autumn 
pollcge in : New York, for example, student will.be able 
* °V, er ~, 8 women’s studies courses degree by electing tty< 
in u departments. The depart- In women’s studios 
men^ of history, religion, classics, another discipline: 


from Angelo Stent 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
University assistance m Smidi 
Arnlii.i, which once scL-tncd tu offer 
I lie nil I vc plus pecis fur bankrupt 
coIIcrcs, has hi-cuniL- cu iiglu up in 
a series of cuiiirovefsies. The luicst, 
and ninst dramatic, Is the InsL- 
niiniKe ruiicellntirin nf a Massachu- 
setts Institute nf Technology con- 
tract hy Prince Mohammed, h son of 
the late King Faisal, over a dis- 
agreement about the right of Jews 
in work on the project. 

The rnunuci itiw lioon under 

I ovRotlation fur two years, uiid 

involved Saudi payments of $2 in to 
MIT In I'xrluuige fur planning Siuidi 
Arnhiu's water ref|iiircmems mid 
supply fur the next 20 yems. MIT 
would have trained Saudi tccli- 

niciiins und students at Its Cam- 


bridge cniupus and would li.ivv sent 
advisers in Saudi Arabia. 

Under the drafi ugivi-ment, Saudi 
Arabia was supposed to agree not 
to deny a visa tu .my academic 
personnel assigned tu the project 
by MIT. l)r Jerome Wiesiier. presi- 
dent of MIT, wrote a letter to 
I'l'ince Moluiniiueii, ehaii'iinni of tiic 
Saline Water Conversion Corpora- 
tion, saying that any acr of racial 
or religious discrimination imvards 
a MIT puriicipiint would lie cause 
for cancellation of the project. 

Apparently, Dr Wiesiier luid hreii 
under pressure fmm MIT faculty 
and grnduuie uiiileni.-. over tin; 
Issue uf visas for Jaws. 

lTinrc Mniianimed culled this 
letter "threatening'’ and nfuMtl to 
sign the contract. Dr Wiesiier denied 
that his letter contained any threats. 

Harvard has also been approached 
by the Saudis fur involvement in n 









connexion 

project to increase the “health aan 
power " of the cnuitiry, hutMrDerd 
Bok, Harvard’s president, hos M f» 
rejected these ft-ck-is— again bt. 
iMii.se of possible problems over via 
restrict inns. 

However, lb Rog.-i Nichols, pro. 
fes-sor of microbiology at Harvard 
lias decided, in tin face of iheun* 
varsity refusal to explore the Saudi 
proposal, to ser up his mvn pijvau 
corporal inn of academics to arrana 
consilium t work with the Saudis. 

The corporal ion, called Univeriitj 
A a soria i os, include, professors frog 
Harvard, John; Hopkins mid lit 
American University of Beirut. 

So far University Associates fau 
only one contract with the Saudi), 
fur “something in six figures”,!* 
explore the possibility of private con- 
sultant assistance to the coumiVt 
henltlt services. 

Fairer deal . 




New York ; planning lay-offs to beat Inflation. 


had graduated from high .school. 

T o help develop this alternative 
system the govern nient should fund 
" the video university ", since this 
“.is the. most cost-effective method 
nf bringing educational opportunity 
to all citizens at all levels of pre- 
p a redness 

Sponsored research of the Carnegie 
coninusslon on higher education. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. $515. j 


Pay round begins as union 
resists freeze proposal 


. rengion, classics, 

and French, fqr instance, are offer- 
ir« respectively “Images of 
Women in American Intellectual 
History ", “ Women nnd Rollglon!*, 
“Women In Antiquity . and 
“French Women Writers”. Bar- 
nard also offers On inter discipline 
i E?rt C ^ ur ?f* “ Doterniinanis 

1 Qf ; Sexuality ", cmnbinlnn the dis- 
• ctplinas of psychology and biology. 

Almost 'all of the faculty who 
|cqcn and tho students who curol 
* n such courses are female, and 
many of those , w|io are netliioning 
ftir separate pirogromihes of 
womens' studies are. committed 
feniinistswho heliovo that the 
dasiroom . should bo used as a 
forum for « politicizing “—that Is, 
for interpreting the workings uf 
..society from .a strictly feminist 
Viewpoint and for instructing «u- 


Women's Studies Department that 
specializes in preparing women stu- 
dents -to. be psychological counsel, 
lota of other women. 

Brooklyn College of the City 
University of New York will Inau- 
gurate a "double major” pro- 
gramme next autumn by which a 
student will be able to get a BA 
degree by electing, two majors, one 
in women s studios and- one in 
another discipline: 

Tims they nope to reassure pros- 


iertlnjjtsarctthjctiiig 

: | (bus.vfaf' tasisted tlcnuuids for a 
eeptirdte women's studies , prO 
; Mta'tn»<c Iwc.ime pf n roluctaiieu to 
aeo Barnard identified with ’'a 

'iSKABF;. 1 ' a " c “ ,lemic 

- More than • d hniidrcd Institu- 
tions, however, have already sut un 
pep a rate piogrammis, bfien* leading 
to n ifOEit'e m writ noil’s Snfdies. 
George. Ujtsliiiictim- Univorsiiy In 
-WnjchinoirtH lir- r.,.. Hiinml.' tin. 


. . M oiuuica, 

pile Institution— the Slate . Uni* 
varsity of. New. York at 
BinghomiOn— offers a PhD In 

women's studies. , . 

Some programmes, despite their 
innovative subject . matter, are 
scholarly and a ca domic In the tra- 
ditional manner— Such ns the 
Women s History Programme that 
Professor Gerto l.einer Is develop- 
iiiB at Sarah Lawrence .College In 
Bvntixville, New York. - 

Others— sucli as the' Women’s 
Studies Programme at the Old 
Weal bury campus of the State Uni< 
versity of New York— are K radical 
cha nge-oi | ert ted,” and “ Into pnlitf' 

L jztug on liblmlf of women faculty i 
and women studehu.’,' Between the I 
-.uiMdenttcs nnd Jhe ofctivisis lies a - 
nrrtnil “ range of pi'hgrmiimcs and • 

'**'1'' b c , wh r ino 1 SlhHpson. 

^ a - proFe^sor d{ 
* course 

. ’BJ'SSJ-' ft VHcratmo,” 

- in, *. which .,jHw talies,- m a large" 

llietai'y criticism because slitf feels 
to women's studies " must have a 
base in a disdplimj." / , vo a 

«viH CX i!„ » Pn i?wtfr; Stiiilpsoii 
w i i ^ afe .university ’ Oii-. a 
Natiuiral lliininmues Instil life fel, 

■ laivshlp, .whdro she will be working .’ 
on a model htminnlti^s curriculum 
ftrftfliiized . - arqi.iiad . !!' u viidpr in. 

^.nrlbtv » . ■ *■ '* 


from Henry Wqsser 
.... , NEW YORK 

Vylth current academic contracts ex- 
piring on August 31, salary bargain- 
ing lias begun between the Profes- 
sional Staff Congress (American 
Federation of Teachers) and the 
City University of New York. 

The negotiations are starting at 
a time of severe budget cuts for 
the city. The New York authorities, 
confronted with a large gap between 
revenues and expense of govern- 
ment, is pressing the faculty union 
—along with municipal employee 
unions— to accept lay-offs and a 
freeze on wage - Increases. 

But the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion governing CUNY has a degree 
of autonomy from the city admini- 
stration which has never been pre- 
cisely defined. Receiving money 
from die city and the State of New 
York, the Board has . • clear-cut - 
authority to negotiate within its 
budget with the, elected ' bargaining 
unit. While neither side lias so far 
shown its hand, the Board has 
stated unequivocally that "a signi- 
ficant overall . Increase in the -In- 
structional staff workload Is maces- • 
saty 1 because of finniiciaj and 
other pressures. 


In preparation for the gruelling 
sessions likely to last until the end 
of the present contract, die union 
has published a list of accomplish- 
ments during the five years at col- 
lective bargaining with CUNY. 
Faculty over the country will note 
with great interest what one of the 
first designated bargaining units 
counts as us major achievements. 

The union says that its contract 
established the university's first' uni- 
form systematized procedure for the 
observation and evaluation of in- 
structional staff mombBrs. it . has 
blocked the substitution of selective 
salary increments dispensed by col- 
lege presidents for mandatory in- 
creases. 

While obtaining limits in .class, 
size, it has obtained a university- 
wide amount of $1,725,000 a year for 
research grants. The PSC won its 
struggle against the imposition nf 
a tenure quota policy. And it ini- 
tiated and established an Instruc- 
tional Resource Centre, financed hy 
the Board, ^ to develop techniques 
and materials designed for large 
numbers of under-prepared students 
entering under "Open Admis- 
sions”. ■ 


More turn to three-year courses 

ber of American high school stu- t0 °h {he, tests,- Involving 3,357 high 
dents are,, opting for n three-year ?,ai ? * .M.84 Colleges — about 

college degree and some universities iS'SKS*!^ ^ . hl * bfir 

ore .berfnnina to reassess the cabin jnSr .country. This year, 

Of .j .,Jt“,,41 8 fau?.™ r 'BA P 2„ s ff Vk. .'he 


Bbard show that; ft* ^WvaficeWlK',;^ l ■ st , ude,lt , 111,1 1 st 

mont programme. Is ’■ beCondna 'fan Boot! marks lit 

Increasingly popular ?yay 4o 8 S av? J 0Ur S ^ ects ' The examl- 

tlmc— and rttoney-in tmlversjtles.^ Sne to^ five a 8 ii Ca l e i from 

Advanced nlacempnf. nFfm-o . >a'i !: * 1 01 t B*®des of thiee or 


student aid 

from our correspondent 

NEW YORK 

Federal student grant and loan sp 
tents should bo overhauled to prt 
vide a. more rational policy o( 
financial old to studenLs, says t 
report by the Consortium on Flnafr 
cilia Higlier Education. 

Tlia Basic Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants programme and tin 
Supplemental Educational Oppot 
tunity Grants programme sfaouli 
have two 'disLinct functions, dit 
report suggests. 

The Basic Educational Oppat 
tunity Grants progrummo should 
provide low-income students with 
the means of attending an InslUtr 
non of higher' education, by award- 
ing grants to cover most of till 
students' costs apart from fees. 

The Supplemental Education*! 
Opportunity Grants programmi 
should provide low and middle in- 
come students with the chance u 
choose between -different types oi 
universities and colleges, which 
vary from public institutions charg- 
ing no tuition fees to the meat 
prestigious private universitleL 
charging about $4,000 a year 'm 
tuition, by awarding grants specifi- 
cally to cover the cost of tuition,! ii' 
Tlie amount of the maximain 
Basic ; Educational Opportunity 
Grant should be related to {M 
national costs, excluding tuition 
teas, of attending university or col- 
lege, less the average summer earn- 
ings of a student. 

The Basic Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants programme should of. 
funded as a "true entitlement V 
the report snys. By establishing to*', 
programme's obligation to makl 
awards to all students eligible for 
them, the programme would W 
transform etl into a clearly 
focused national access pro 
gramme ”. 

The Supplemental Grant pro- 

g ramme would bo alined at eO* 
ling low or middle income **“{ 
dents to attend moderate 
higher priced Institutions. “IM* 
this group .of -students, wlteilw 
attending private institutions, 
out-of-stato • public Institutions 
which is particularly in need. °> 
tultion-reldted help, since tliey , ar| 
neither, subsidized ..by low tuition* 
nor:'; aided adequately by ststl. 
schplarship programmes." ■ > 

■ Under the ' present ptograinm* 
Supplemental Educational Oppo^ 
tunjty, Grants are awarded to sW: 
i dents who, qualify bused on new 
regardless , of whether they hart 
received a basic graut. Tha 
approach should be retained, the 

l e R°« c ? ays ’ as nmst students Trojfl 

middle-incoine- families, ineHgiwf 
for basic grams, will have, need ‘ or . 
tiution-relntod assistance if .tw* 
attend moderate and higher tuib<J n 
institutions. . 

■i 'The federal governmeufs . twp 
student' Joan programnias,' : 
National Direct Student Loan pro- 
gramme, and the Guaranteed Stu- 
uem Loan; programme, shopld, o* 
brought into much closer align- 


ormrep eVciy, spring, thov cti n ebtfer. 1 ■' « ‘ a - S «vings... derived 
college as : sopbomptas, tnoreby,sk^ ftbife t /3fu Pr ^ r3rnn ^ fi a ^ e - c hiv9lder* 
P «e their; 


one 


inent, the consortium recoriithendi. 
The interest’ rate on the Nation!* 
Direct Student. . Loan programing 
should be . increased from 3 to > 
.per 1 conf... ' ■ ' 

-Tha Consortium mi Financing 
Higher Education, consisting of 2 J 


current. Congressional review 
rhft'Hteher Et hi cat io p AC{ 
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West Germany West Indies 

Bonn moves to unscramble Devolution 


research tangle 


‘key to 
innovation’ 

from David Walker 

ST AUGUSTINE, TRINIDAD 
A radial! measure of devolution of 
ower to the ihreu campuses of the 


by Gunther Kloss projects, requiring more than UlllvIftllvH 

The government has approved J? ‘fmm^hrsubmUted^ from David Walker 
KJJKJ?* 8 Jj-jlu 6 S eek i R achieve L he i,,ltiatil1B ' 1 ' inisU 1 >' to the 0,her ST AUGUSTINE, TRINIDAD 

better ' ^ c o or d hi a t i o of° resell “he riahi to ask A ' adic “ l !" ea ?“ 1C of devolu.ioa of 

eovernme n f ° ' d e »a r tm en ts^ 8 IflTv faSSt coMsuiiaiiom which mighf. 

fves 0 t Germany’s constitution the in facc ’ ,oad In rh,! r* 3 Placement be agreed by the beginning of next 
i G ^r y nn^n? W m urh original project by a joint academic year. Under proposed new 

A°.!!frP n : e - nt thi 10 field 11 of project. A general coordinating ordinances the campuses could set 
H S -.ulVn n m f f 1-h n n ?n function will lu- undertaken hy tha and mark their own examinations. 
r ®® ear .L l an ‘I dt *^ hv, P inter-depHrtineiiml Cmnmiuee for The move comes ai a time of grow 
any othei area vvithm education nnd g c i eiice aiul [^ L . SL . d rdi. ing dissatisfaction with the unified 

SuroSS; ^ n d t h e" B ii d jze t wl if not fa l The 1975 Budget allocation to the coiisitutlon of the university, which 
^ of^ DM10 000m^ ^ (£L800m) Ministry of Education and Science, became independent in 19S2 with 
l! 1OT? ’ 1 ’ which received _ parliamentary separate campuses at St Augustine, 

. j approval in March, increased by 10.7 Trinidad, and Mona. Jamnicu. A 

Hitherto government departments j 974 j third was added in 1^70 at Cave Hill 

have acted independently, and not Svorall inc^ase in government in Barbados. 

even the Research Ministry, wliidi expenditure (14 per cent) though If examinations were held sepa- 
concentrates i on research and tech- 6 H g htIy more than the federal gov- rately the university would still keep 
nplogy outside the universities but ernnient had smzeested in its hs federal structure, probably 


VV ubl uer uuuiy ) LuuauLuiiuu luu .■ ' (n i 

«">£ TTf-T ? 1 Art ?Vl g * cmrdlnS 

thui function will lu- undertaken hy the 
£“f ar ? h a "ji n _, !5 intcr-depHrtinciiiiil Commutes for 

any other area within education and R - 1 . i. . , 

saisiice, and funds available for Uiis bC l L ' ie in V 1. I 
purpose in tlie Budget will not fall 1975 Budget allocation to the 

far short of DM10, 000m (£l,800m) Ministry of Education and Science, 
ill 1975. which received _ parliamentary 


\n 107*:" ' ’ - ■ WHICH received _ parliamentary separate ; campuacx be ai /ms'cmiie 

, . approval ill Mut ch, increased by 10.7 Trinidad, and Mona. Jamnicu. A 

Hitherto government departments j g?4 j ^ *j,e third was added in 1^70 at Cave Hill 

have acted independently, and not Overall inc^use in government i" Barbados. 

even the Research Mi aistry, which expenditure (14 iier cent) though H examinations were held sepa 
concentrates ; on research end tech- s ii g htly more than the federal gov- rately the university would still keep 
itglogy outside the universities but ernnient had suggested in its It* federal structure, probably 
Controls only about half of the Appropriations Bill ; 47 per cent of through a system of mutual mspec 


governments resenrch and develop- t | ie totn | sum 4 076m is tion of examinations. For instance, 

ment expenditure, was aware of the virtually fixed expenditure, includ- in "rts and general studies, external 
plans of other ministries. i„g the allocations to existing big examiners could lie appointed from 

It was this absurd situation which research institutes and the DM 426m ,wo ,lf l *ie cum puses to chock on 
last October led the Budget ollocnied in intermit in mil organ izu- standards at the other. 

Committee of the Lower House tious und institutions. Mr Hugh Gibson, seerctury ut St 

( Bundestag ) , probably in collusion Thc Ministry is increasingly seek- Augustine, said that proposals like 
with tho exasperated Research j ng t „ c.inccntruu- tin* remainder nf theM cmild suve the university 
Ministry, to impose an across-lit e- t | ie resources ut iis disposal on a ? one - v anA ,line n,l, ‘ obvluto n. deep 
board 20 per cent temporary cut few cleitrly defined projects, con- JceHng of frustration among many 
in all research, and development f orni j ng lo S|Wc ificd general ^inidad iicadeimcs. They fait Itino- 
exMndlturc envisaged tn the 1975 objectives. Thus the heading "Safe- vat,un And Uio growth of new 
budget miES, November 15, 1974). guarding material resources" com- courses wtis stifled by the over- 
All government departments prises energy research (37 per cent centralized administration of the 
spending more than DM 10m on of total expenditure), research into Ui,,vers,t y ui Jamaica. 
roBearch will now be required to materials and raw -materials, includ- A senior protessur lit rrliildiid 
draw up proper goal-oriented plans ing desalination, and deep sea e ? , hr ^ u * 

for their programmes, conforming research. J" 0 administrative ( chains^ . Pro- 
to a standard patter il Total public . and industrial ox- * es *p r J- Kcnny^ head, of the de- 

Where governmental objectives, penditure on research and dovclnp- P^rtmont of btolngtcal sciences, .stud 
whose, realization involves several nient inci eased by over 100 per cent l ‘i*u nimiey was spent mi tuiryiug 
departments, cull for prior research, between 1967 and 1972, from DM P eo l, f 1 , m . ft ' ul f, 'om Jamaica that 
joint research programmes will be 9,600m to DM 20.000m, represent- . ° e , uei spent on proper aca- 
developad by these departments. As ing 3.4 per com of the GNP. This .".‘f. work ' , . . , 

axamples tne government quotes trend is similar tn that in other Wc spe,K ' ,nn . ru 011 11 aval be- 




Canada 

Ontario calls 
for salary 
boost 

fi'om K cl ward Sheffield 

TORONTO 

In a discussion paper presented 
outlier this mouth by the Council 
of Oniiu'io Universities to the 
Ontario Council on University 
Affairs (which is advisory to the 
Minister (if Colleges and Univer- 
sities) four goals for increused pro- 
vincial updating grants to univer- 
sities were proposed; to offset 
inflationary i rends ; to maintain or 
improve existing levels of service; 
tu maintain equitable salary levels 
for university personnel ; and to 
accommodate predicted enrolment 
increases. 

As -the paper pointed nut, the 
first two and thc last of these were 
thu government's funding objec- 
tives listed in November by the 
Minister when he announced tlie 
IoIih I stun lo he made available 


university in Jamaica. 

A senior professur In Trlnldnd 
snoke strongly of the need to hreuk 


to a standard pattern. Total public . and industrial ox- ^ es *p r J- Ktmnyj liead > of the de- 

Where governmental objectives, pencliture on research and develop- Partition t nmlngical sciences, sit id 
whose, realization involves several mont iiicicusctl by over 100 per cent ll 'iu niuney was spent mi tui tying 
departments, cull for prior research, between 1967 und 1972, from DM pe °l? , , m . f ' iu f, 'om Jamaica that 
joltit research programmes will be 9,600m to DM 2U.00Um l represent- j OU . ‘ )C , iei spent on proper uca- 
developad by these departments. As ing 3.4 per com of the GNP. This .".‘f. work - . 


matters relating to the environ- 
ment, health and transport. 


trend is similar tn 
European countries. 


that in other 


The support given by the federal 


demic work. 

“We spend more on navel be- 
tween campuses than wc spend on 
books. We need to make it instead 
a proper federal university with 


Other measures proposed are government, the Lihuler and local a proper federal university wttn 

5 <p acted to improve communica- authorities to research inside and tota ‘ an ° complete autonomy of the 

on and administrative coordina- outside thu universities is growing campuses. 

pn among ministries. In the case at a faster rate than that {pven by Even in Jamaica there Is support 


ttpn among ministries, in tne case at a raster rate man that given by 
qf small research projects, which industry: the share of public ex* 

constitute about 90 per cent of all penditure in this field Increased If nl land 

programmes but involve only about between 1969 and 1972 from well Aluu 

lu per cent of available resources, below 50 per cent to 51 per cent. T T _ » n 

It Is up to the department spon- Universities speat scarcely 20 per I TflhfpllO T A)* 
soring the project to inform other cent of total available research UUJIU1 Ulitl , Ivl 
departments. funds, the bulk of research being 

in the case . of larger research undertaken in industry. ' . 


Italy;- '. ^ 

Two new uniyersities aim to 
take pressure off Rome 

from Patricia Clough ;. gathering dust for years. 


third level 

from Lynn George 


AMSTERDAM Supreme Court battl 
Dr Jos van Kemenade, Education. Hngton City Council 
Mtnistei-. has sat un a Hishar Edu- 18). 


Exam i null oils would change wilh 
dv centra lizntlnii. 

ui higher levels for a grout cr men- 
sui't’ of devolution. Mr C. E. Jack- 
man, die univursLty registrar ut 
Miiiir, talked of the " udministrmive 
headache" nf oi-g:iin/.ing common 
cnui'ses nnd examinations. 

He suid: "The university wunts 
tu tlcvolvc us much ns possible but 
the drawback bus boon tlie necessity 
nf goLtiug decisions on coinmnii 
en u i --is .iiul ux.iiiiiiiulimi,. l.on;;lb-/ 
meetings und travelling Hike time 
rliut could be spoilt by academics in 

llMCllitlg." 

Mi Jackman added that unless 
cl tangos were made ho feared the 
U Wl could go Lhe way of tho Uni- 
versity of Guyuna and become three 
small units offering limited courses 
at the mercy of the respective 
national governments. 


New Zealand 

Victoria wins 
building fight 

from Brian Priestley 

CHRISTCHURCH 
Victoria University has won its 
Supreme Court battle against Wel- 
lington City Council (T/fES* April 


ROME 

Italy’s highest planning authority 


— r j u. HJ,a upai Liuem iiiulks ubvb ucoii 

last week approved the foundation gpr i ngitIg UJJ iu ega |iy on *8 land 
■ ?Tj WO n 5" earmarked for the site. Although 

W on T . tD . “jf* !l!hSrf l ^?t^ e ninra t,ie builders or owners can be 
% me , a U ^^ rSlty i W ,' C -I JPSha prosecuted it is highly unlikely 
than 130,000 student, is one of the ^ ai a buildings would actually 
biggest in the world and ilie most bft demolished, 
oteonlcally overcrowded of all the . . 


flOuntry's universities. 


f AmQ Minister, has set up a Higher Edu- 

1. JVl/lilC catioiial Council (HBO Council) 

, . j , , which will function as an edvisoty 

5SHSAM&& te ,h S “ lni r r , tne aetEtit „ „ 

passage nf time because houses officlai mouthpiece for all the non- 

and apartment blocks have been university sectors of higher educa- "“iff V TElrheH 
springing uji illegally on the land tion. The universities already have Vf> r^itv t«ld the Cr 
earmarked for the site. Although a similar body, the Academic Coun- l n A do U ntr V Plan 
the builders or owners can be 

prosecuted it is highly unlikely c "’ 5?^" 

that any buildings would actually The HBO Council represents ono dt^astothei 
be demolished. more step towards the Minister's of public works to 

h WS« 


At issue was a university’s right 
ta disregard planning restrictions 
imposed by a local authority. The 
council had been soaking to reduce 
the height of the new von Zedlltz 
building by 20 feet, or two storeys. 

Mr J. T. Elchelbaum. for the uni- 
versity, cold the Court mat the Town 
and Country Planning Act did not 
empower the council to impose con- 
ditions as to the mode of execution 
of public works for which the Crowu 


in r * t i*a‘r ii. i i ■ ii j 


pitivincu fur 1974-75. 

The universities felt that tlie 
i bird goal, having in tlu with sal- 
aries, should lie added to draw spe- 
cific attention tu their Importance. 

After showing that the purchas- 
ing power uf the 1971-72 university 
doll nr would have declined to flit 
I'stinuited 81 cctus in 1975-76, it 
was argued til at Income (grunti 
mid roes) would need tn be in- 
creased by 21.2 pur cent from 1975- 
76 to 1976-77. This would yield 
S787.5m. 

It wa*. .r-5 timed in this calcu- 
Uiiihii ill -il viirnlimsm giowtli in tho 
uiiivur .iiv v. sioin would be mbl- 
tr.ii ily limited in 3 per cent 
.dthnngii u cunsur Viitl vc projection 
of duiiuuid 4ug)|estc-d that withoul 
, limitation thu increase would ba 
nearly T. per cent. 

lu rho course of analysis nf uni- 
versity finance it was revealed that 
no appreciable sums could be saved 
by leaving vacant the posts of retir- 
ing university staff because so few 
would reach retirement age In the 
next decade. 

Only 4 par cent would reach tho 
age of 65 within fiva years, and 
only 5 per cent more in tha follow- 
ing five. The rapid growth of tho 
universities in the 60s had brought 
lu so many young members of 
faculty that even now more than 
half of the universities* teachers 
were tinder 40 years of age. f 

The Council on University 
Affairs ’else received briefs front 
each of tha universities and from 
tha Ontario Confederation of Uni- 
versity Teachers (OCUFA). Lika 
the Council of Ontario Universities, 
OCUFA drew attention to the dec- 
line in staff salaries In relation to 
the cost of living and by compar- 
ison with other groups — chiefly in 
the public service. 

Although OCUFA was not yet 
prepared to make a firm recom- 
mendation on the matter, the 
delegation reported that serious, 
consideration was being ■given to 


The inter-ministerial Committee 0 p en *& i^th^ few Regions which so cational and administrative struc 

u V7 ulnnnlnn rt a (Id 1 tf _ ° 1 hiHO 


for Economic Planning gave its f ^. haye nonCi 
assent to the creation of a unlver- TW p 0 ij 0W5 
sfty at Viterbo, a pleasant medieval j some mot 
town SO miles north of Rome and “."5* 


ture. 

HBO Council members will be 


u This follows a government circu- HBO Council members will be 

j Ify at Viterbo, a pleasant medieval lar gorae . mo mbs ago asking the divided into five categories: lec- 
tpwn SO miles not tn of Rome and governments to submit pro- turer, students, non-academic staff, 

another at Casstno, 80 miles to the JJJS* ter new universities :£a local authority and government 

prospect aroused rivalries and con- representatives. Like the Academic 


. B * l l 1/4 U3UCU MUU9GU iiran ibs uitu uv u ■ -r- w „ : ■ ughii mi vug ihim j 

heir purpose, it said, was to |i dar ^ ble manoeuvring among local Council it will consist of a general CDU i d be only the thin 

j reduce the pathological over- authorities wanting the prestige and assembly which will getaroihie wedge, said Mr, Michael 


In his judgment, Mr Justice Cooke consideration was being .given to 
said tbe Court had no jurisdiction substituting province-wide negoti- 
over tha environmental issue in the a tion of faculty salaries with tbe 
case, and was constrained by the government for local negotiation 
relevant Acts of Parliament and a with the administrations of indivia 
binding decision of tha Courts of. uiti universities. 

S5sna"-SSF d, «! n JS: '->■>»-? si 

be an_ strong and angry. The case nr iivi nmrMPnmtlves said thev 


cr 0 Wd ill g 5! ® 0 ^5»p«ti lty nniv* C a status Of being a university town., 
wil dfisisnfid to oducfltp only ^ THa ^Ituarion Is comolic&t&ci b? 
fraction o? Its present student popu- r “VS,7 in numerous WallK 


committee nlso agreed to 
kited up plans to found a second 
Rome Univeisity- on a site between 
the southern outskirts of the city 
and Franses ti, a wine-making town 


awas sBS 

SSjuTUS the” m ot^euroal°J be responsible for programme plan- 


policy which will later . be imple- 
mented by tho executive council. 

of represent- 


ngry. Too case 
thin end of the 
hnel Fowler, the 


Mayor of Wellington. The decision 
could place ell oiaer educational 


r, , ! il p n'- 


in the Alban Hills. 
This project, v 


faculties with the aim of eventually 

S ’ ig them state recognition and mus 
The committeo’a decision Ur 
appears to have thwarted auch am- whic 



When asked if that would not 
lessen university autonomy the 
OCUFA representatives said they 
thought not. It seemed to ha the 
only possibility of getting appro- 
priate Increases, they saidi because 


Hn 


side? would not have enough funds 
io assume responsibility for equi- 
table salary levels. , ... 


Unlike the seven uni varsities. 


project, which has been 


tears to' have .hw.r.ed STS. which each secd .hree r-resent 
ons-ar least for the time being, olives to dwlr ^.AeMfemio “p„cil 


South Africa 


ativos to inoir albuouhu 
the HBO Council, representing 350 
institutions, will consist of ona 
representative front each of the 
recognized higlier educational 
groupings. 

Thus tlie extent of represent at ion 

(nr nnrh him rest fill DSttV Will 


Australia 

Protests flare over PLO visit 


Blacks to get medical school fo? lll ench° fnterested party will 

I . j i t i depend on Its organizational 

South Africa is to have Its first homelands, and the admWstratiOTS st f th Tll i s varies considerably, 
purely African medical school in of these wrntories .as weU aa the For f nstancet training college lee- 
the neair future, Mr M. C. Botha; existing three African uinveisjtiea, turerg are organized 4>ut not their 


from John Klrkoldy 

Ono of the moat violent days In the 

history, of studciit demonstration in 


Mr Ian Macdonald, president of 
A US, said that the violence would 
not stop plans for the delegation to 
tour all status except Tasmania. The 


South Africa is to have Ita first homelands, anu tie — ™ 
purely African medical school in of these orritones. as weU aa the 

mo near future, Mr M. C. Botha; existing three turers are orgapizou »« }»“■" 

Minister of- Bantu Education, has would be asked to play a part m dftnts and technical colleges aio 
announced. the development of the insntuUon. e D1 g an i Z ed than mt and 

'• Mr Botlia said that the necessary Assistance woi'^ liIso be sought, domcsti( . sclence colleges, 
legislation would be introduced to said die Minittw, From the V structural set-up nf the 

establish a university at die Afri- "White” un J ve "I‘ fl ,. s 0f 'htch have council las created a storm of pro- 
cap tow of Ga-Rankuwa in a tersrand and Pmont, S from students who, although 

homeland adjoining Pretoria and responded by otfermb P largest interested portv, aie 

new a new modern hospital for- the preparation of .g™*" « “Jily 3S per cent organized. This 
Africans. , - and the prrnion of ^ctmats unm omy t only claim mound 

The medical school would be the new medical school is able to means nc. . . 


...u.-.j -- --------- M j. laur oil smius except i 

Au a 4 nvp? 100 imdeSta were federal government groined yisM 
un May 4. Over 100 atudents weie lo thu sp(> |;esmen on thu condition 

is, iHjy ,,1J ,,ai 10 l,ublw 

tlie offices of the Australian Union ""-eimgs. 
of Students (AUS)- 
The causa of the demons trillion 


the development of the Institution. 

Assistance would nlso be sought, 
said tho Minister, Erom the nearby 
« vVhite ’’ universities of the Wltwa- 
tersrand and Pretoria, which have 


The AUS cuine under Increasing 
pressure from Jewish students one 


whs the visit ta Australia by two n there as a result of the visit, which 
students. Eddie Znnunlri, vlce-uresi- look place at u time when there 
dent of Lhe Genoral Union of Pnlev seams to be some kind of "moder- 
linian Students (GUPS), and Samir ate " bncklash in (lie Australian 
Cheikli, a me mb at' of the union’s university scene. Lost week, foi' 


the Australian 
Lnsr week, foi 1 


administrative council. GUPS is example, students of the Univer- 


une nf the il organizailous affiliated 
w iil i the Palestinian Llbei otiou 


medical 


would be 


shy «»f New South Woles voted 
against sup putt of tho new reglmeA 
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MK j| ff:R LULL 'ATKIN SUI’I’LLMCNT 
New I rimi ng House Square, London WUX 8EZ. Telephone 01-837 1234 

Man against every man : 
the ides of May 


A new emphasis on manpower 
planning, strong liinta nbout still 
more savings from university hud- 
geis, questions about (he usefulness 
of research, un Open College lu 
criiiipJeniejit the Open University, a 
c«Jl in u in varsity teachers to refuse 
10 . !. elc . as< -‘ examination results, u 
public instead of the usual private 
critique of exaggerated claims for 
the polytechnics, factory gate 
our rack log nf a minister by univer- 
sity teudiers ; many of the omens 
jj . conint unity are 

suddenly being more clearly articu- 
lated j mid as Mr Paul Johnson was 
nufn ting out in his powerful article 
last week in the New Statesman, 
even within the academic coinum- 
tuty, we seem to he appi-nachinu the 
condition described liy Hofibas of 
tho war of every man against every 
man. 

At such a moment the old- 
fashioned acudeniic virtue of tlie 
Ciilin, raiioiiul nnd judicious aiiprai- 
**V events, however .strongly in- 
stinct urges to tlie cniitrary, is more 
than ever necessary, For what the 
omens of 1975 foretell is, indeed, 
attack on the university, even 
though, as Lord Croivther-lliuit was 
at pains to point our lust week, it is 
nor inspired by a hostile " auti- 
umvci-siry " attitude. 

It is uu attack because tlia Gov- 
ernment, whether rightly or 
wrongly, Is committed to building 
up the iion-uuivcrsity sector of col- 
legeB and polytechnics : since, there- 
fore, this other under-jirovidetl sec- 
tor exists, end since Unto in is facing 
h* worst economic crisis since tho 
“rfr unlvorsitics, until now the 
privileged sector, will suffer, and 
they will, perhaps, get an unequal 
snare of whatever misery is going, 
nt least for the time being* 

Ironic though It may seem, it is, 
however, an attack from which uni- 
versltl«,can profit, if they speak 
and act as calmly and wisely as did 
?i r « ” 11 ^ Armiuge, chairman of 
the Committee of Vice-Chancellors, 
to the Association of University Tea. 
chers last week. 

An attack, for Instance, will force 
vntverJiWes to think again about 
their -role and purpose during the 
last quarter .of the twentieth 
century and r to take into 
consideration the criticisms of 
their staff, their students and 
such outside Interests 'as in- 
/ dustry, : business, commerce nnd 
the; professions. It ought also to 
force universities to' resolve the con- 
flicr, unresolved since the Robbins 
Report of 1563,. whether to opt again 
for expansion (which majy welfba 
cheaper If concentrated In the uni- 
vendues) or whether to decide to 
expand -more slowly, If at all. * 

A decision tp stay smaller and 
i^ ? 5f! cenh ? le £ n . *««• • traditional 
activities of scholarship, research 
and teaching will entitle them to 
make the special claims on the 
national nurse that such activities 
deserve. It will also, however,- In- • 

? continuation of the painful 
difficulties experienced by imiver- 
Sipes fo ,*he past year of being able 
to start new developments only by 
terminating existing activities, of, 


University salaries 

from Professor Peter Grinyer from Mr Geoffrey Jones 

** * * 1 


OECD report 

from Dr J. It. Hinxitison 


from Professor Peter Grinyer from Mr Geoffrey Jones 

Sh-,— No doubt many of us were Sir,— Academic staff at universities Sir,— Km bureau i»g| y , f 

o,ir fi "! si " ,i,ori ,b "j -sS: ■ 

Biidger &HES of May 2). * lal piotest against the treatment known a ticct innately aTufe 
Writing aptly from "Happy Island”, ° f th ® ,r salaries contrasted with tlie verxlty nf London liutiiute «iVi- 
he urges us to accept tliat the thrill Houghton benefits for polytechnic tiun). It sevni-*d that an 


reducing opportunities of promotion, 
of a worsening staff-siudenr ratio! 
end. nil the other * penalties” of 
Mow growth. 

A decision^ expoud. on the other 
hand,, while bringing nil fbe advah- 
rtgos of expansion, will inevilrfbly 
swell the demand for “ cliouper * 
uul veftity etlucation as well as fop 


degree courses that arc " relevant 
to national needs”. It will reduce 
thu universities’ freedom oF 
manoeuvre and lucre as a the ten- 
dency towards more and more inter- 
vention in tho direction of university 
affairs by central government. It 
-will make the universities the largest 
sector of the new “mass" system. 

Nor will decisions be based only 
on such simple considerations, since 
the overriding aim of the Govern- 
ment will be. for the cheapest solu- 
tion. On tills utilitarian basis, uni- 
versities may well be the cheaper 
oet. As Sir Arthur Arm it age sug- 
gested last week, universities cnn 
cope with all the expansion in 
science and technology expected 
over the next seven years, apart from 
JH the outer tasks they are able and 
equipped lo fulfil. Yet enn the Gov- 
ernment allow the proportion of 
degree students on science-based 
courses m polytechnics to remain, as 

b a h* ™i£ er “‘t, wilhoui distort- 
n»8 its policy for them or without 

™r lionall) ' bajcd ,ibcrRi 

It Is because the issues ara so 
complex that the Initiative of Lord 
^ei-Hunt in convening a 

furih >V- M n [ e r7 ° f PUmlties In 
ti!*! 1 -- 1 fo* ,Ior education, and. 

inyinng the Interested parties to 
S‘ u * n v ,s L *° welcome. So, too, is 
the refresh ng frankness of his 
speeches, which arc enabling the 
academic community to know where 
the Government stands and to join 

Li 10 ! t °, nB Important moral 

that should bo drawn by university 
s aff. which Is given added empha- 
sis by the present difficulties of 
the universities, is that on this occa- 
sion they should not repeat the 
error of 196D, when the 13 methods 
of expanding uiviversLties more 
SjfSPto P« forward by Mrs Shirley 
Williams, were so flatly rejected: 
they should not only argue their 
case but also acknowledge that the 
intentions of governments arc not 

heffil n,a,en, j€€t% are n « 
Staffs tudent ratios In Europe and 
North America, for instance, are 
commonly about 1 t 15: would it 
really be disastrous, as Lord 
Ci owther-Hunt mooted, if the ratio 
in Britain moved from 1 : 8.4 to 
1 = 9 *»d saved between £l2ni 
□nd f 13m, a proposal with 
even more point for poly- 
technics.. ls. £ Sc- genuinely itnpqi- 
alMe, by tighter timetabling, to In- 
crease the use of lecture rooms Ini 
1 per cent and save the building of 
lecture balls for 4,000 students cost- 
fog £12 ri. _ Such savings, for in-. 
Stance, -might help to improve aca- 
demic salaries. 

The other questions put bv the 
minuter — on student, residence, 
research, advisory nnd coordinating 
boards, and more emphasis on man- 
power planning— deserve equally 
serious consideration, and ought to 
■B e£ >t- bo Far has the mood moved 
since 1969, not without some quiet 
hur ruthless planning by the DES, 

: tiwt ft looks as if, In 1975, they will! 

< W* 1 £ 8. however, that full 
bnckground information is Publicly 

SfSfi 1 "* 0nI i W»iycrsitS . 

: r 3 Uie vlee-chapcollors are aiiggest- 


** riling aptly from "Happy Island” ° r r,, ® ,r salaries contrasted with the verxlty of London InstiiuwVi 1 - 
he urges us to accept tliat the thrill Houghton benefits for polytuchiiic tiun). It sevni-id that an erbW 
li te l ^ ect, l al Minllouge and the lecturers. University academics was being nude to examine 

are® Teh fh« ' " ave usually lraincd £nr °hSt2 

placidly watch our real incomes per * Dds t0 BcllIev e higher .degrees : SSf “ distressing ^ 

heavily eroded by inflation. tlie y PV b,,sh more ; and they still —criticism 8l \ rf ? 

While he is to be congratulated carry sizeablo teaching and acini ini- DES. ary c ^ ei ^ 

n n rlfnrm !y ■ le . t y e f , i Mr B fl rid f er does «ratlve responsibilities. The AUT Tlie weaver of this noHncM i* 
« and thfi ATTI sl,ollld ” ork closely tnentnry w» in 

His. picture of a life of ease accen- togerher t0 achieve remuneration sj’oci men, for exhibit 

turned by occasional Intellectual commensurate to their professional mira -T uf ‘hVE « A1 ^‘ M 
thnlfo is a popular parody that value in society, which has by no the?J’ was lilt i ^ 

several T“ T* ^ 

yeni-s ago by the Committee of Vice ’ In maWn 8 theil ’ protest, however, J? ni : . ICCC I U ' n sorrow without u* 
CliauceJlors suggested that, on the “^varsity teachers would be 111* bypassing of their argua, 
E™ 1 ?’ “"Ivei-sity teachers work ^vlsed to focus on tho Issue, or f u U slo „ w hfS Ch S«5af” m i^ e ^ 

workers. Many of us can sneak brathren , e ”J 0y 0Bsiei ' iobs ' for Is a matter of concern to us ordlx 

with feeling of burning the niid Srcater salaries. I Heard this stated mortals concerned with the Won 

"Jem oil and early return from all hl various ways at least five times yo «rs faithfully 

Loo shoit holidays to complete re- latst week, h ^ HIGGINSON, 

search squeezed from normal work- *«,. i ce- i ,, , Head, of Educational Studies, 

Jug hours hy tho demands of During the difftcult transitional Christ Church College, Camerta, 

teaching. periods totrards the creation of poly- Mss. 


lug hours hy tho demands of During the difficult transitional Christ Church College, Camerta, 
teaching, periods totrards the creation of poly- Mss. 

do™M i e i Cl ' i , nit Si ,tI 9 n wI, o technic*, often lasting four or fiva from Mr R. J. Baker 

by MrBiids e rnri y «!L!ffiP ,ied l****' acadenl!c stnff levels Sir, -What do tho learned wiib 

because they 8 are cxceDtim?i have worked exceptionally hard, and of f he OECD report on British ei 
use tlie sanje lecture notes a“uallv Buffered ^ tensions coucomlt- m i t0 , co “ clud6? S * 

SttfiS :SSSS »«t upo„,. U ch large-scale changes. “ 

Mr Brldgcr is of cnu!ll h S u‘ ; F °r example, without the oxpecta- troubles are due to our CMIk 

that the tateilactfml challenffW tton of oarJy promotion to senior Jec- vice. But, unlike Mr Crqua* 

freedom afforded the un verfity tet tlirer m the new sUdin * scale > grade Sf J i“ no count ^ A . 

chars are of value per se. Bit m 11 lecturers have carried the fol- SSL C ^!„K SfirvlcQ 

the clvif s^ant, ° ' w^ekl 8 resp ° nsibIlitlfis = convening to whatever ° government il l 

deed many manual workers ' ^ !? y fl meerings for 1416 develop- power ”, since M an essential . ^ 

The degree to which anv snsrifis* me ” t , of ° w 20 C0U1 ' 8CS : sitting ° f ethos is to servo their pd 
job Is attractive raguIarly on te " «r more commit- nc S inaateis 

cants Is affected by their percemFon taa8 i chairing Subject giqims ■ iTi" 8 . th e se j Statemenla. » 

by mmST alfocatioi^of reTn^^^ T d th ® d ° C " 1 ®/eP^ , s 

Tri* tQ m ° re thanCe ^ 0 st "denfo I tbey Sfi change 0 ftVha r ti*!i ; 

oufoida university ^ teaemne" ^ h , ar * n * the “-ordination of examin- countvfi? up Hlly of *oir owa jw 


ment outside university* teap^I" ^harjng the oo-ordination of examin* -p- w — - 

goverurimS? JomSlEe fo^ffi? Bnd hundred 6Cri l 3ts anally ; teacliing Yours faithfully. ‘ 
ices, is suffKpt Si ?.wltif r 8e P m thlrteen t0 flf teen hours a week- ?,* J- BAKER, 

sacrifices involved^fn S“ Uln f rese ; rch degrees j^artl* ^P fleld Bolylechnle, , 

Pcesenting^apers'to Ita'ff semln™ ProspechlJ . 

~ VS Ana* := 

stiidents tn Lni 1 ^V Iation t0 fbair that . thay have held such wldo ad* £“? Prospectus of Universities dd 
heritee? b \?a of cultural "dnistrative responsibilities. Thev (w/e5, 

.Lir£ a ’. and fo fdvance knowledge, fully understand rlmt to liL done S ,,nd l } su, ^sing tW no sfodrt:- , 

- nune or students’ union reactxoitt .jfW- ? ... 


■ t0 *«dr m« ad o ,b i e<in A th0 , ^ ^ S ’l>olyti^ ^c*«m - 

the polvtfcbnfr^ 1 ! ,n j u ?*W and nicSi ° nl y «6w that the transitional * or ^bniple, your reporter If 

rlty due to shnri* a , j° b *ecu- period is coming to an enn a r. approached a , membor of sttftAf-' - .' 

on the Irefem SSf Rt u\ i dan l ****} 5 unis ' bavfftlt his reaction to It. While such p?f- ' 

many urtiver si tl 0 f “ n n 4 t pIig ht; of Ponded on building- ■ nrofawInSi a . atioi,s . are nlways open to 

status likejyto stem frnm 1 ?^ sociala^ilnistradon, ; n,|y nffiSftiS -Sjg ° f l u,llocessul 'y subjectivfo.^^ 
and tlie attitudS "iSHfA 1 lechreers return ' to tliefr appear^ from my own ofoervpW 

Government’s fo . the which Ivor Crewe’s remarkJ 63 *!^ ^J 8 new nook has cert# ■ 

the AUT n cIalm r cmJ y «iJ ea S 1?M i5 ? f ^■ hs , tan ^ n ?* has becom^ a thl r f c ^ ved widespread critidflfn nS; 

in this respLct? CM1 fael P‘ • . deE »«ed SSS^ W?* unJolu ^ d 

Yourt faitSiii’ : . and -career mobility . prftm ? t * on vejslty authorities. , . 

PETER '* v - Yours faithfully • • • The- information- offered : in*M . ; ' 

Professor of G RnVr^**V ' , • GEOFFREY to&we * . over a year, out of ilate, often [; 

The ss S^ategy, iLecturer In Am.' - • ally incorrect, and there is a 

— ^ ^h ^ertity, Middlesex PofvTechmJ Sludl0Sl '■ consensus that tills become?^ i. 

1 1 ■ ^omeclmic. ; misleading. It is difficult; to [ 1 


., i Fur Oi ere due fit ion 


ffifbe 

° S b H s f d °*V ihe full facts, for, poly tech- 
lft qnd colldjg&s as well as univer- 

|0 oibet shies, Lord. Crowther-Hunt has an 
JSjH» n ‘ °PPbrfoiiUy this Weekend, in his 
svilribljj speech to the Association of Uni- 
m\w u versity Teachers ; to speak, equalfo 
__aa fop frankly to tho civic seetpr. • 

isasfe 




Credit transfers 

Sip, With reference to Keith 


Yours faithfully • • f — z ... 

GEOFFREY Trjbpe ' over a yearout of date, often ; 

iLecttirer fo CL .. • ^ Incorrect,, and there Is a 

Middlesex PolvTerK Sludlos > cotaensjis foot . this becomef^J i.. 

- ■ polytechnic, .. .. misleading. It is difficult. to 

— h- ■ ' . liqw the "academic life” of4-#i 

wlmt V W , S l)e very sniqll some- y e .™^ : with aver , lO.MO * . 

of thi*oTT^ an com forting. In V ] QW can pe realistically presented ;far! l 
2an Us c ax P ,iclt ideology, me PMShge of 250 words. The 4^ ' 

'**!=*** udiUJ 


pr‘i v c.r Wjp-wgK- jgBJS5S&arJSBg g.-.y - r^.^r-s^s w 

scheme (TffES, Aprit’25) some Jn ad?aSta£^ havo alreadyVent wjJ? be .involved •in'suchpw 

teres ting points arffeli !KffiW^---^ co nwddonrf^*lS ? foe next year.^Tliias^ 

aiotes, ou student. r.«inni ^9^ oppartunltiasli: r •. that studs ilts within ths svittih ^ 


ercy versi 
tain . Set 


.j 0 j — slow- ^ cu co anmyse ineir. shu»h «7 
I®!? IS 8 P^ho-Olf as a-ncJLtfor atld Communicate that analysis w 
edK nrpfmn b ( Shmfi ? rationei and mm- SU ^ ?nt ^ befor, o:;they are piit fo-lj* 
fSf ■ 2rrI ? T 5ive,cl ' 6dIt ^ "exemptions striSi- situation. It appears, veiy. 
Ittll- ,;-turew. ,1 -remain . cnin«..A ^:_ s , cougruous. Hiprnfn.-o'-Hmf fhri nmJ^ 


letedf or 


Stn7«- «rpauon. rt appears, very ■ 
MptSu 1 therefore, , that thd pt# 

jng an ' •«!?£ a - n - d gradual wfeMMg A 
dosree ajevnenye nrospedt uses f. ■ ha? 
im nnv a commerciql pi gqnjzatidn prodiK: 

■ wnniS 1 ' * cannot se'e'many 9 

. t*£ m 


MP« .ihdy. Are "obliged atfSa 
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What’s wrong with higher education? 

One marked characteristic oF the pressures — • — ; — ; — . — ~ ; “ fulfilment " of an ” individual persona lit v ’ 

LO move up the House of Education is the What IS Wrong With the House ol Education, and in particular Its lop lines not lie in the manipulation of the appear- 

SSjrLSTo ■BST , £SS - S C bS rioor - RONALD FLETCHER asks in a Melhuen Pamphlet published 1".!”"“ 

“grouped" from the age of thirteen to pre- this Week. Why have peaceful quadrangles become a Stamping-ground this nil the basis of a protested "right *’..11 is 

pare pupils for two specialized A level sub- p or “hiealinff nnd hellmvinas ” from “ nrofessional animals”? The an csse,rt “* g rou **d o[ an mdividunls jtidg- 

jects to prepare for competitive, university [or Dieaung ailG DeilOWUlgS irom professional ammaiS f l lie „,ciu— including his knowledge of hutlsoTf 

entry. The worse specialization here is per- tWO extracts published beiOW are 110111 II IS Chapters Oil New tOp-MOOr and his own possible development— that he 

petrated by the public schools preparing for mnr<M>c M and “ Fakifvino PYaminnlinn«t and standards” should be aware or tho stunUards tuu lie 

Oxbridge. University courses may then them- C0Ur seS ailQ raiSliyillg examinations ana Maiiaaras ■ beyond him, and which lie must strive beyond 

selves lie narrowly specialized — In medicine • hns present level to attain. V\e are limited. 

The realization of the Intellectual and spiri- 


chemistry, .engineering, for example. C. I*, pendent Bucks Technical College. Similarly, papers set some weeks m advance, "con l |' 0 . t i/ e claS v J nower of Swl 

Snow’s r great divide " between the *lio the James Committee’s proposal of a tuma] assessment n throughout the course, L ileSToien SulSmin 'Site ffl 

Cultures” caii be opened, and widened in- " degreo qiiallty ■ two-yoar Diploma of Higher have— in varying mixtures— replaced fimil Kaiii aml all lnenaiid wonien ^vliosc wwk 


creasingly from then onwards, until what u Education show* little understanding of whut “ unseen ” examinations. Much of this, how fj™* ^.7 c V„„Hn»Hc 

university education has regarded as “ cul- “degree quality” means. All such shorter over. Is only making into a formal scheme l 1 f L «T t 

tore ” is lost sight of. 3'iidents 0 f literature coursas militate against higher education as what was done informally before. Ju unlver- a *}•?: j” 

may know not only little science, but also such . shy teaching fin all that of my own experi- Z 0 n r Vf V Fo^ ,U in 

little about philosophy, history, or the social a growing danger, too, is that even three- ence) it was always departmental practice to ;!**■" ‘ . ' n f. n i»..V ,uf e VJ 

sciences. Sociology students may know not year courses are tiecomiug so crowded with keep a record of students’ work throughout £„? u ® ,» Onlilr 
only little aljout the arts, but little, too. "contemporary” developments and fashions their course. Termly meetings of staff kept ® f c ^ ; -n/ffl jj C °n# 

about philosophy or history. as to fail In providing a basic grounding in these records carefully, discussed each Indi- ’L nM „ 

Furthermore, in each subject, sped aliza- the subject. Everybody will readily believe viduul's progress in each course, and heard a 0 | t y a "/ d Sh vSic^ catT be a source of 

tlon may be driven further bv a concentre- this of the social sciences (where It is true! a particularly full report from tlie students’ fn S ni ration as it h certabtiv a smirce af re- 

tion on One dominant “ school 1 " or “field". A sociology degree can be dominated by special tutor. ThU record was available 1 able cri ticism ni iud^ment 1 

In sociology — properly conceived a busis for postwar schools of American sociology, giving when tlie results of tlie final written examlnn- " . u ' ia juuBiueni. 

a very broad education, bringing elements of nnrdly any room for the more fundamental tions were considered. Almost always there . Il , ll .® service to lnamrtuuls to in/fare 

• “ < la * . ■■ 1 J a .a. % 1 _ - a 1-a. I _ ! .If! a. l 1._. . I. . _ .8 ■ I -1 V a* I 11 fl I I* I IMlf fllinVlV I/I CdlVl Allfl tHiSLl 1 IlllVlAtlltV |A 


UCUL3 11 Hill Ult LU UHL UIHVOI Allica V. 1 1 1 k »iaim »no UL|iui inicti KM 1 vbUI U a YIIU lURCII ■■■•.if _ ” , * ._i 

that they share scarcely any acquaintance that thoy ore. Degrees are in danger ol account, but only In such a way. as to give experience, growth and development . nre only 
with a common literature — though the litcra- becoming counterfeit Intellectual currency, the candidate the benefit nf the doubt, never. , l uii i V S « L j 9* Mnes ‘ , ” au l 
tui-o is there for uli who will study it. The Quito unart from tlie more notorious staff i 0 penalize him. If there was supporting l ”° sl ™ d “ rds ,y ! s l i 

same is true in other subjects. Philosophy— and student disturbances, the publics loss of evidence to raise him above the margin, lie puss, tnwaids which ; Its aspirations cun he 

again an excellent basis for a broad eduen- confidence In the universities is therefore w0l ild be raised ; if not, he would he left, at “J 1 .*® 1 ® 1 ' bJ ,e , r * < "SJ?.®? 1 “ e "J? 11 

tion— may now be orientated to n narrow hi some ways seriously justified. Tho over- rl ie firm clu« he had nttainod. must certainly be Mted \to an end, and not 

nsopliy " alone. Specialize- crowding of first degrees at the 


Tho over- r j ie fi rn i c i u «s he had attained. 


must certainly be treated ns an cud, and not 


“7 U 7 U ‘ T ■ 'I Tti * Many students ,do not know. that they do not h^tum^ mind nnd character, are essential for his own 

These dangers have boen countered by^the know the fundamentals of their subject. They £?i * J 11 ® cfoveloniiidnt. It Is true, as Plato had it, that 

creation of mter-dlkciplinary degrees fa Part rtCCC , )t contemporary slants on it withnm JJ" i?f ap ?S? *|J »w5MM n ?»r l, dnrutiou is turning the eye of tlta mind up- 

1 of common mtroductnry courses followed knowing their more basic mots, and then ' ni1 , i i iSuLZilon^tlas more v ' ll, ' d '• "wakenlitR the realization that the 

by a Part 2 in which some specialization coil tn f n c t this ignorance with authority upon 'V ^ J !f«i: n l nr .< 'huilnwx on the walla of all nur res.pcctive 

occur) and some schools (r>f European others. And the educated ignorance of the ^ cl,vcs oi circumstance nre, indeed, shadows; 


ward: ..wakuniitR the realization that the 

'..j 1 shadows un the walla of all nur respective 
And second, the reliance n * nr * ituWd • 


standing some entire "area” and "period" Hcialiiy, ignorance are spread. The entire resuns cmucuiea.. uu Mmetima, > unumai: 
of civilization. Some such courses can cer- House of Education becomes the enemy of ' v ! , ° ? 11 1 “ „ k i 


passing all aspects of “culture” as a unlver- .■offering; a wide range- of choice among examining experience win man tune, mu- aiwpiiw up w ■ nunuwwa «r 

sity 'should conceive It. followed by three . SjSSl xpedaflxatiOTs! Bi£ ' *SoSL?® understandings clear. ^ ■ every batsman settling down to receive . tlie 

years rt jointeourse study, can accomplish d&gf ees caq .be a .mere collection, containing fo;. n n« ‘’. n,vei ' sit y Thai anxiety among present-day generatfoiu 


both depth and breadth. 

f Educated blindness 

Other Interdisciplinary courses,' however 


. are very quesrfonahie and sometimes: orbit- [onrBrethe T^rKroundworkof sodolO- indicator of the r " true academic -ability " »rt»oie of our -just' 

■ rarv in their arr angenients; ; In some, four, S5&3S and^ it® iSSSm nee! ! and the " class « a student deserved,, than a t eapodstWe guidance and concerned teaching ; 

orTven five terms of a common Part 1 course F i.ierahlv mo re time than others Yet set of final written papers. Their chief pro- with the confidence that conus with sensible 


insufficient time is left to study chosen. suo roi ,„ r c a , one lin t- but so do “The Sorinl taken— to give each student a guarauteea pokwimb-kdiu 01 

i“ in dep«h__in hrtl. J™f C “ S? *1 “The “ S* _2ESST *.{=*1“ .« S” ^irds^- (Sk. • , Meter'S, .‘S 


with no moral and social philosophy at all- 


d Uci pli n ai*y courses ( given tl to cn n- «. best be seen in some earlv examples ot gj ^ V^eTBut the young peopfeiriH.se recqrd 'suggests that they 

t1eSrCe) CQn inflirt ' ^S^SSSLT^ ° f ' Pr ° VlS ° tt,ade iM U uo°t m on a e Smorc ss 


Interdisciplinary courses f given tno enn- 

straints of a three-yepr degree) can inflict ”, ,a dH' iSith «ude 
educated superficiality. lver V lh\ J 

. The essential thing in a university courso The cramm ing into n 
is to experience the rigorous requirements m|) courses of 

of a 1 discipline : to mdiae the qualities of ™ ^ M1< | „; nis of j 

hilnd involved in establishing reliable methods alu j r cj tU£ j ent .power all 

. ofstudy, criteria of j ud ^®^> and proliferation of degree 

These stand aids, of excellence can then aces of modules, on w 
' , carried into the exercise of judgment in all vo i ue n0 one can now 
Other fields of life, And these ^ s } dc ^\°' is Top-no^ standards h 
haVe one important. Implicarlon . com se* Quest ion able courses, 
..giving scope for hotfi cultural breadtii ‘"•‘j’ n a rt of 'thisftruosfline ai 
i depth in a particular discipline Clearly need- ( - j,ot pursuit of “i 
! to '-be longer than three years. Important “jSSCTwndi 
points follow. . First, there arc. strong argu- a »[n tK conrscs-tli 
; moots for making degree courses longer, and has alsD lcd 


but whether this bov nr plrL sitting' bo” tlijs 


he F thirst m s. Is i 


the escalator has come about which 


^ Education is for cultiiwtedarowtn, ana ■ emer ai n g pattern— but two clear Into an extension of 

thp. whole, of . life, i^opd. all proposals J 1 " ran be dlscerned, than a false sentim* 

to, shOTtert mirtes in hiRhv cdu^- e ’ S pJrstf new methods of assessment in to copcern onrsbhw 
tion. are reactionary. The Independent College ^ n . rt i„ rlpmanderi bv studentst partlv 'person,' but to falsi! 


se sentimental? tv. . ■ Wa uo rifthf 


it othtcxrien : - ' ■ HwfoW Fletcher if 

is^loiMte To -preserve the flavour of the original , the 
Va ace right nuCROr'j textual markings md imnctualipn 


nnrentialltyl and develop- " wonrs wrong Wii«mw«r auuanw 
y 9 ! fflJ3 ■ JSys^ The published yesterday by M^yen. 65?>. 
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Class, Cudes and Control : Towards 
0 theory nf Educational Transmis- 
sion 

by 11. Bernstein 

RoutlciJgc & Kogan Paul. £3.50 

ISBN 0 7100 8111 1 

Basil Bernstein could reasonably bo 
claimed to be the most thoughtful 
and inventive social scientist to 
emerge from the London School of 
Economics since the war. LSE was 
still at tlmr time a home for out- 
siders .nnl Bernstein was one — ■ 
born our side- the metropolitan cir- 
cle if irrelevantly near the Metro- 

E olitiin Lino in the East End of 
ondon. If he went to a grammar 
school the experience completely 
foiled to pigeon-hole him either as 
a Hoggartmo scholarship boy or as 
the conventionally recognizable 
successful literary or numerate rec- 
ruit tn the professions. Houghton 
Street and sociology gave him a 
fresh starr hm his development has 
been e.sscntiuUy one of auto did ac- 
tion, ami that again through 
neither cniKiuest nf the foreign 
tongues tun qmmiiiutlvc skill hut 
Instead hy n remorseless and 
anguished Inner conversation about 
his own serial experience. 

.Among i he uiironven clonal conse- 
quences is rliis third volume of 
collected essays. It Is unconven- 
tional in style, in form mid in con- 
tent. The prose style is extremely 
difficult . because, being on aurodi- 
duct and not u traditionally learned 
man and being mi innovator rarher 
Lhun one who seeks to maintain an 
established conversation, Bernstein 
has developed his own (if I may 
borrow one of his own' inventions') 
"elaborated rude". I should add 
Immediately, however, that ho is 
enough nf a positivist to sock to 
make his theories publicly avail- 
able as empirically testable and 
refutable propositions. 

The Inrm of publication which 


Perpetuating social personalities 

i ~ ' nr i n i urn • n r~ i i ■ i iii i im i mu ■imm ■ 




first volunio he pursued the theme 
of how class " regulates the struc- 
ture of communication witltjn rlio 
family and so the initial sociolinguis- 
tic coding orientation nf children ” 
and In the . third he has put 
together a parallel set of essays in 
show how ‘‘class regulates the in- 
stitutionalizing of elaborated codas 
in education, the forms of their 
transmission and therefore the 
forms of their realization ". In con- 
sequence, the sociology of educa- 
tion which he offers incorporates u 
description of cultural reproduc- 
tion the explanation of which is to 
bo found in the structure of 
society itself. 

Bernstein's work is a shifting 
, of tradition and innovation 

In the most thoroughly worked out 
essay in the book (on the class if I- 
cation and framing of educational 
knowledge) he shows how the 
progress of an cducand to the 
frontiers of knowledge through a 
specialized collection code (eg, the 
typical English university single 
honours degree) involves 
acquisition of a balanced Identity 
which is conservative in its subject 
loyalty and yet at the same time 
rebellious in its awareness of the 
openness and permeability of 
Knowledge. To appreciate this 

c. Camcni Press, fiSBTuSjf 

.■ ,,,,,, presentation of an intellecruni ■» 

r.-!fn.ri!'! rce ! ) fc c * assi * ,cil, 1 l0,1 i and & ove us a powerful theory and ” ov ator tends to exaggerate the dif* 
, k i, 1,11 *V, 1 eforrlng respectively to method with which to criticize the fe J* e nce between his own mid the 
h.- k-Kree of boundary main-, educational system. Wo analysed Reived definitions of knowledge 

the cm - ric ilium* ' an d* 0t {lcl,ooIl,l 8. us .an aoparauu for, the . ft ™ a .y» in any case, be necessary 

Jr ro,irSi "nJSSiJEi th ? deg T? 8 P er P 0 tuation of class and family ** rediscover, what we know in 

rni,l.VrJ C .r c ir csed J* , the sta tus. Curriculum as such did not ordei ’ t0 reinvigorate it. This Bern” 

“JV m . ii Pupils over the selec- occupy the centre of our ^attention stein h “ certainly dona TW 

knlfwK 0, Sj W": , v f e11 undeist0 °d the pat- lfc £ true that the funcTiotS 

received" in niriaoSi rQ » te j r ? . of f or Jp ins aild destinations to education for economy and stra- 
rucivea in pedagogical relation-' which Latin nnrf w..»>), v >.rb tificatlon fhrm.ci, n,„ 




gave us a powerful theory and 
method with which to criticize the 
educational system. Wo analysed 


v.wvu wy IIIV 

tcdcliurs and pupils over the selec- 
non, organization aud pacing of the 
knowledge transmitted and 
received in pedagogical relation- - 

htllDK. E'Jlll'tfi norlncrnnlan mn.. L . 


tern of ovlgj 
which Lathi 


•saw* »<*-■ -m* uh> \sr^asssz^ 

sfcaftf® as *•*•-“*- - - 


weak classifications and weak Ba f n * e,n 1 was also initially a' true that mnelf Iff A 1 ’ « is a,so 
frames. Visible pedagogies are rea- Wj* ° f same tradition.. The before IterStMil ?«if h S Ji terBtur# 
lized through strong cTassIficadous the o r etical context within which he- coiwSn S «!?h ►». 1 ttle or tt0 « 
and__ strong frames. The more works »pw is much develooed and i. 5£v ar , tl,B content of 


.......... ... 044C UW UJ 

re ad li s of the TLS, Hiese ru les 
Were part of the imprint of a pub- 
lic. or grammar school education. 
Bernstein does not so much flout 
as 'ignore them. He never hesitates 
to write down an Incomplete 
theoretical argument nor to publish 
.4 later version which is dearer or 
ntore developed. The underlying 
assumption is that the journey mat- 
tors mare than the destination. 

. Bernstein's audience is neither Mr 
Prentice nor the classroom teacher 
bur himself and the other 
• researchers. For the interested lay j 
; reader this means that he would do 
•well not to start with the introduc- 
tion which is likely to baffle 
anynne who. has neither struggled 
to invent a theory nor acquired 
anthropological understanding of 
tile relations ■ .Between those Who 
have. 

He Would be better, to start with 
toe last eSsay id which Bernstein 


«■ "°w famoui distinction betw^n fST’f AT u “ ■W un- 

ti, , restricted and elaborated codes “ n , ad - 1 believe that his inven- 

a 7hird ^wflv 1 Th* U,1 i 0il ' re J ,ti ? ,,al ui n ■ {ft forra0r \was then called a pub- 5, fl r VtTh IT S”* him stil] Fur- 
recent wJXrPS* is 5 de Porab]e He language) was offered axpiidtly Si A"?*" the pafit used only 
*22111.. e 01 * ^sectarianism In 00 a contribution to Understanding * ne gi eat author to supplement his 
C °J.S, fr0 r whlch the sociology the social determinants of educabS ori 8inalI^ r ~D U rkheim. Thus, 

Arnnlm®- I,as n . oC , faflen lm wune. Hty. In other words, what was then tv r 'u?^ he ftaa extended the 
“clarlMtan conriits termed a '■ public laiin^ 'SSJ ?“ r t lle mi , ,ul ' d'«ln«lon betwesn 
f , r , ewrl tlng a subject discussed wi& reference to Its us l mechanical and organic solidarity 
SB! nr iSl«S!S ,Br i*. P d V by the unskiUed and se^-skiUed la hla on class and pedaS 

,da o}p g tca% derived, point strata and aa . tt barrier tbXSr < ? p 1 aper which, incidentally:^ 
w» ll * tra “ ci0 5 fll forms it educational - attainment. 1 Now Wt jet Yuliy worked out)! 

ledee S Iy t,?' SC i p3i J ied by know ‘ a , new . generation of sociologist of S«E 11 W kng him on clasaiflca- 
HSi ,V S , Predecessors -and education began to enter the field £ on ® and , fr Mnes J was struck that 
qeajje, despite its. inherent . tenden- towards the end qf the 1960s th«v’ l 1 .? , wt5 , s ‘* n fact continuing Max 
2 .*“4 ft w Ottlsr . dUcusaion of-Se SmS 

» genuine debate. But the contem- and disparaged the fh-st ‘aeneratian °* educational systems. Weber’s 
por&ry ^sodologicai forms, under u the ways that BarnarAtiv^^iu^ attention Was lareelv cnnf!nS ? 


giyea a brief historical end theore- 
tical account Of the sociology of 
education in Britain. I would even 
offer, the student of snrtnin.. tu 


: offer, the student of sociology the 
same advice and odd that he would 
• » ? e ‘ r<?ad other' accounts of 
Intellectual workmanship— for 

Wright 

•iy *•--« **• ^ «‘B Sociology, 
ad iiMxinatio* I, before tackUn 
RS rn 5 ,,e 11 9 . bijthly personal an« 
ld]o«yncTHtic remarks on the form- 
ation of ideas: 

: totatao* bv 


i * , U . 1 108 contem- ■ ««« uisparagea the first sen era H An Z . systems. Weber’s 

soCmlogical forms, under ^ the ways that Bernstein® describes ?i! tanti ? n ^ Iwgaly confined to 
slo? °F. e xpah- in this book but they also misfenre- tho f , orms of education aimed at 

„ rl ac ji ll 5 d 1 < i a ]* y eobstitute -sented blot by claiming him whollv Ptoducing^ members of elite strata 

^c^pHne and present theoretician of the content nf and he had therefore ' Httlo or 

"SSfil** h S orx of toe subject education, content of pothjna to say about modern mwS 

resembling nothing so much as the a tin , , • ' . ■ ; - '■ education.; ,^ . ' n maas 

“-Ij division between now ac i es 8 oE fbese fpaccur- ' Bernstein's dlacUssion of rn ii„^ 

an<J. the olden days’*. Bernstein is ffJf.L \ n generosity tiota and integrated codMA>rn!f« 

happily not a sectarian. This is not d «P into (he poli- this. limitation^ ^but ^ »h?t t££SE! 

to say that he suffers in any way sodology^ ^of sociology. The- to the two writers U « ii,f ommon 

from some sort of minrtl»c« point , here,- however, is to ^ a concern to 


{o »y “iS- SL !" d ^iologjr of sociold^The- 

from some sort of mindless ecl3 82? j ,0weve J r t ia to!. insist . relate® tSJ (Stent of edur»rii« ? 
dsm. On the contrary, he: offers ndfl ^ n k 1 of Bern ‘ the poWer structure nf CB J2S 

firm prescriptions for theory build- emarkabie intellcctuaL Weber dnded ^ wiS iden^PvS 

mg; at many pouns: but his thenie can only.be obscured if striisaln i «, ing the 

in the . lasi essay that fS? 3 ^° * r0u # h *he ayes of any of, n ‘i^ 16 specialist 

advance in tho soclalogy of educa- ' ' J»f S ect ?Li, ^' sl *’Pi? ent, menofog»:.- type of ' 1 * thtt'culrivnf-p^ ’ tbe i, 0 lwL* 
tibift requires “less an SSeg anceTo or e&- qSation ra sed ^f 3 1 T h , e 

an. approach, and more^al "edt ***** its most .ipSStSi KharhJ?>h?. flr ^l tell, T 8 

c at mn to .a problem” summarily Bernstfl ,i n ’s achieve- is svstematicallv 5 T ue fii e 

dfcni sses those fashionable sector- baa Baen to' make, a §eriousi cation and framing t0 f - c a f®*^' 

lan “ anprnuqhes 11 .which ore more *V “"mdliig; wh™be?^ ^wtato^ 6SS3'nf 5SJ# r i y 

conducive tq moral inquisition and the relation expertise recX, n 

hdresy hunting than cqi ink our m& '! 3 social consciousness - than collection earfA« teerat ® d ratber 

sncioloBicol ignoraqce! * . ' and bis material existence. It is MaS „ 

true and itnnortHnr ill af - Mare generallV'. it would .ho nl„i 


. r“i V* *■ »whj oc. iteiDCU Dv . , ,v ‘“‘ n«|u»«iun ana 

thb following : Short glossary or b0r - es ^ hunting than ciu'infe our 
Bdrustelulnn ■. conceptual disllnc- sflciolojucol ignoranca. 1 


57 . mwii Hiunarf or 

SJ^ S *U! ,lrta conceptual disllnc- 
may appear 
*? a %pr»to or a res- 


Traditional 

education 

| vo.;rj, “c'jrsjS 

Sixth to Sixteenth Century ™ 
by James Bowen 

■ Methuen, £9.50 mid £4.25 
| ISBN 0 416 16120 Onnd 82650 4 

; It Is surpising that so traditionib 
a “ history of education" — M( & 
carlo nal Institutions and ideas . 
should come out in this day and « 
This .second volume, of throe, ana 
familiar ground ; from Carolbi 
“ foundations ”, via cathsit 
schools, "the twelfth century 
versltles, scholnstlclsm, stages offc 
Renaissance In Italy, parallel stig 
in France and Germany, aiid Eg 
land, to sixteenth century th#/ - 
and practice rounding off withi. 
Jesuit Ratio Stutliorum. , 

Modern educational concerns pi 
vide a key to selection under tkn 
main headings : the search .fori 
philosophy, nowadays usually ciUd 
" rationale ”, for the relevant "iq 
port system of institutions and pi 
cesses”, for workable methods i 
teaching. The target seems to bea» 
dents of education who cannot di 
without historical understendlg 
since a chief characteristic in edoft 
tion is the persistence of "coip; 
assumptions, practices, attitudfl* ui . 
beliefs ”, After all, eveq . in fa 
1970s, most members of unlvsrfltia > 
are unequipped as educatort fld' 
merely grasp that medieval teadg , 
training certificate, a degree.' -. 

More generally Professor Bbmt 
wnnted to bear witness that edua , 
tion— which used to attract "Jk : 
i merest of the greatest Intellects' 
—cannot be understood merely ^ 
terms ttf the disciplines now lrtldti 
inform It. In other words It If «f ; 
covered by behaviourist " learrig ; 
theory"; nor, for that' matto 1 , bj : 
an a-historical sociology endeavov - 
lug to give body to the concept d 
socialization, still less by the deBul' 
tioris of a linguistic " philoMphy ^ 
education **. This has *^eenf fl|l ' 
Philistines’ * approach of Tate*. *■ 
carve out specialist faefa tn (he ew- 
carional field. Look closely at sud 
“ educationists " and the soc|ologij< 
or philosopher may well fw. 
revealed, doing Ills own thing 
educational materials. ■ 
Professor Bowon lectures - If 
Australia, rumour has it fo I 
students seeking something 
than the offerings of a computer^ , 
culture. There it seems, as I 
the education of intending teach** : 
lias baen. disrupted and the W 1 
barlans are nqw moving in. ' 
Bureaucrats break up the collep* , 
and plant remnants in the new® 
polytechnic. Courses are shaped V 
concepts deriving from a techool> 


— --- UI BOUt 

lien requires M less an allegiance i 
an approach, and more a 1 , dec 
canon to .a problem” summarl 


‘ ' L toiiu 4 

; ;W me,. in praise of Bernstein: Ws work 
, . elaborare tins third point; Thd sociology 




n - niTOWuracU vhQ»rtthk«: 

' Assure the ^ 

foune. T*»« tion of ^nClkl PerMh^UdeS Sn sUd" 

' ‘ 0 n 4 ‘i , !- how 


,as .discussed by Weber. It 
col I BC-' 
to ‘the maim 
?uis which 
Cultivated 




ui ;jou analysis , 

clent classroom, operation and »bi 
vadon— no - matter of what kind, 
seems, if 'it is economical * 
‘‘works ”^or of deploying M stri 

S les-’. to, : attain "objecdyfti 
wdfilea .ai-q composed to be «■ 
available bn a cafeteria system, 
.the .way to true student ^ choice 
an age of mobility, M-flUM&P 
choice of a systematic study of .■ 
aspect. ' . • ■ . 

■ . Against this background PmBW 
Bowen's 1 Endeavour. , intended 

throw light on eduCatidn is botii 

conservative and', creative actiri 
falls into place, If historical und 
-standing ^important at least son 
1 thing is achieved by recounting,, 
readable enough, form:' from •. 
single synoptic viewpoint ’ , 1 
story of education down the CS 


«(cd ihrid rcslrjciod co 
I'ui 



education .-.in history,, neces: 
thqush this, Is to a humane- un 
standing, of ^the role of edqca 
today: . | S - ■- y 

. ' publishers have played 'tl 

.patft the bbdk la . well-produced 

illustrated. A paperback of J thei 
■ yqiu^'e;. on jthau ancient worlaj 
pbw available, at- . J." . 


Into the dark ages 


People’s democracy ? 


The Learned and the Lowed 
edited by Larry D. Benson 
Harvard University Press, £9.00 unci 
£2.50 

ISBN 0 674 51885 3. and 51888 8 


Professor B. J. Whiting is n dlsrin- 
guLshed Harvard medievalist who 
has done particularly importoiit 
work in collecting and studying pro- 
verbs ; he is also-, to judge from 
the graceful account or his carver 
with which this volume begins, a 
dedicated teacher and a man or 
dry wit and impressive presence. 
Doubtless he would be too much 
of a gentleman to say what lie really 
thinks of this collection of 25 
articles and a poem, brought _ to- 
gether in honour of his seventieth 
birthday. The noem, a delightful 
rehandling by William Alfred of 
FItt I of Thomas of Ei'ccMoimc, is 
litfionious and touching! hut low, 
ulas, nf the articles can compare 
with it in interest. They represent 
the work of former students of 
Whiting, now nearly all teachers 
of English in American universi- 
ties, wltu took -their Phils hoi ween 
1951 and 1974— a quarter-century 
of advanced work in mcdlovni 
hi u riles. Tho spec titcle is profoundly 
depressing. U very one knows that a 
high proportion- of the work appear- 
ing in scholniiy periodicals in this 
and other fields is of- little valuo 
or interest in itself, and has been 
published only in order to advance 
the academic careers of its authors. 
It might be supposed that contri- 
butions to a Fesfscfirl/t would roach 
a higher standard ; but then it nui6t 
ba considered that a person Invited 
to make such a contribution might 
be even less likely to ask hitnseif, 
" Is this worth publishing ? ” than 
if he were submitting his work to a 
learned journal; for the question 
would seem to have been answered 
in advance. 

It is impossible here to consider 
each contribution separately: tlioy 
range from notes on single lines 
of poetry to large generalizations 
about Chaucer’s treatment of love 


or the supposedly comic aspect of 
Gower’s moralizing ; from interpreta- 
tions of major llicrnturc to studies 
of the medio vu I vogue for Terence 
or Lydgate's liger-images. A third 
of tile nrricles concern Chaucer ; 
several appropriately relmo to 
Whiting's interest in proverbs. Ono 
riling they nearly nil liavu in common 
is a painful clumsiness of style, 
which cannot be dissociated from 
an insensitivity of response to 
literal mv or from a well-justified 
imceuiiiniy abum. the public being 
addressed. A pleasing exception is 
J. B. Eessinger’s elegant easily on 
The Rest of Ruhin Hnod t which is 
deftly placed in the context, of 
recent studies of myth, oral- 
formulitic composition, heroic 
poetry, mid popular romance, and 
is shown, paradoxically for so 
English u work, to be " structurally 
conservative and francophile in 
orientation ". Bosslnger’s learning 
is lightly carried, and his adnurahlo 
noise purhaps derives front his 
willingness to udmit that what lie 
is engaged in is play “** F°? 4 
spurt ", as ho calls it. in which uu 
can -say casually of his structural 
analysis, "if >* is '> nl 1,11 l, l\ lIC V l 
illusion, which I think entlmlv 
possible. . . 

A more lypieul contribution is that 
nf Edmund Reiss on “ Chaucer a 
Courtly Love”. Not pausing to ex- 
plain whut he moans by courtly lovo, 
except to toll us that There is no 
need to fall back on” C. S. Lewts’s 
description of it, Reiss argues that 
Chaucer never ' takes love seri- 
ously From his Study of The Book 
of the Duchess, The Knights Tale. 
and Trnihtf and Criseyda, it emerges 
that he does not merely mean that 
Chaucer's treatment of love includes 
an appreciation of its comic aspects. 
Ho means rnther that "Even when 
. . . Chaucer seems to be presenting 
love and lover as noble and good, his 
final and real attitude seems to be 
one of ironic scorn.” Why ? Because 
love leads to an exaggerated view of 
human perfection, because it in- 
volves suffering, and because “ the 
end of it all is death”. The last 


argument idiiiiild snivly lead in 
"ironic scorn" for human life us a 
whole, Including the writing of 
i.cltolarly articles; but I find it 
utmost ilia' edible linn a grown man. 
with all tile benefits nf advanced 
educniimi ami scholarly method und 
learning, could cu far lose cniitaci 
wiili great Hterainre ami with dm 
experience nf life from which great 
literature arises as to suppose that 
fur Chaucer, ih.it great secular [inti, 
the impi.- 1 -f onion nf human h»vu ami 
the suffering involved in loving ! 
another person meant that it was I 
worth no more than "ironic scorn”. 
Chaucer's attitude towards love is 
varying and complex, U contains ten- 
sions and strains, and the work in 
which it Is embodied is resistant to, 
mid will Fortunately survive, such 
facile generalization. It would be 
better to he lowed than to be Icnnzcrf 
In the fashion of Reiss and many of 
his fellow-contributors. 

To end on tills note nf nntrane 
would be iutomperutc. The Learned 
■mil the Lciced, among its less nmhl- 
i intis cumrihminiiK, contains some 
of genuine value. Alfred David 
argues from an explanation of four 
linos in The House of Foiiuf to n 
more convincing generalization 
about the nature of Chaucer's Inter- 
est in classical mythology. A. H. 
Friedman's loomed survey of the 
many versions and analogues nf 
John Ball's " When Adam 
drived ..." leads to some helpful 
discussion of medieval altitudes 
towards class-distinctions. Stnnlcy 
Kahil offers an attractive recon- 
struction of a possible performance 
nf the LnrfiM cotvnf rifle ” Assump- 
tion of the Virgin" before tho 
choir screen iif Lincoln Cathedral. 
There is hope : there are some 
scholars who hnvc learned liow to 
read literature, end a few wlio con 
write it. But tho message conveyed 
by this book as a whole is that we 
live in a dark age of llio huinaiu- 
tiea. and that the darkness Is 
thickened rather than dissipated by 
graduate studies in the universities. 


A History of Hungary 
edited hy Ervin Pamleuyi 
Collets, £4.95 
ISBN 5G9 07700 1 

In recent years Himgaiinii historio- 
graphy has advanced considerably 
beyond tho crude nversimpli fi- 
ctitious of tho Stalinist period. A 
fair idea both of how far this pro- 
cosi lias advanced «uul the limi- 
t minus under which it slid labours 
can ba obtained from this history 
nf Hungary published under the 
auspices of the History Institute 
of tho Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences. 

For a western reader perhaps 
rhe most interesting section. is that 
by Laszld Mukhai oil the period 
Eroni the origins of the Hungarian 
state to 1790. This Incorporates a 
good doHl of recent nrcliaeologicul 
research on tho early history nf the 
Hungarians ami Is very revealing 
on the intensification of serfdom in 
Hungary In the sixteenth uud 
seventeenth centuries. 

The late Imviin lhu tii's sec i Inn on 
tho period 1790 to 1849 is more 
disappointing mid is marked by the 
excessive use of cliches such ns 
11 progressive forces " and 11 ruling 
class”. Napoleon, for instance, is 
baldly described as “ the represent- 
ative of the /id urc bourgeoisie 
Baria does make a valiant if not 
wholly effective effort to defend 
the activities of Knssuili in 1848-49. 

The period from 1849 to 1918 is 
sensitively handled by Piter 
Hanik, He makes* a convincing 
defence of lire compromise of 1867 
i and In genera] displays consider- 
able sympathy (or the Habsburg 

n.Ula. 1 . ** * 11-1 - 


ompire which " did provide for 
each of its peoples possibilities for 
development and a legal order rel- 
atively advanced for the East Ceil- 


A. C. Spearing 


iiiropa of that time' 


Zsny.sn Nagy’s account of ike 
lliiiigni iau Soviet Republic of 1919 
h Inevitably some what tendentious. 
The col lapse of the republic is 
ulli'ihuted almost entirely • to 
foreign intervention. Thu problem 
of the " red terror " of Tihor Sza* 
imiely is ignored, while the effect 
of- rho decision not to redistribute 
kind hut to ictiiin lurfle csixtes iu 
stutc hands In aliudcil lo in two 
sente- n ces. 

Till. 1 section on the yewri from 
IS 19 to 1944 by Ivftri lie reml and 
Gy flrpy Rfinki ilcscribes well die 
ilniil character of tlic llimgarian 
regime nf ihose years, composed ns 
it was Until nf «j fil-fa shioueil conser- 
vatives wishing to returii to (ha 
p re-1914 political situation and 
right-radicals calling Tor n national 
revolution. Tho strength of revi- 
sionist sentiments even among iho 
working class is admitted t hough 
Lhere is a tendency to see the 
Communist party ns the only prin- 
cipled and consistent opposition to 
the Horthv regime. 

The weakest chapter is that hy 
Miklfta I, nek 6 on people’s demo- 
cracy in Hungary. Tills skates over 
the less savoury (uiuures uf tho 
communist takeover in Hungary 
which it sees us a justified 
response to right-wing plotting and 
tho “ polarizing effect " of the 
international situation. It Is admit- 
ted tli at in tho period 1948 to 1956 
" cuo nun ur. political and economic 
errors made their appearance ", 
These led to the " armed uprising 11 
of October 1956 which established 
a government which “allowed ever 
greater play to the right-wing 
forces". Since the crushing nf this 
regime, however, the pnriy hat 
learnt its lesson aud tho ** Patriotic 
Peoplo's Front " Is "no longer un 
empty framework”. 

Tho translation reads well and 
easily and Is free of confusions of 
nomenclature apart from a tenden- 
cy in tha early chapters to refer to 
tne great aristocrats ns “barons”. 

Antony Polonsky 
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■rite rural tradition that Professor 
Keith sets out to define and chronicle 
includes freak Walton* Gilbert 
White, Cobbett,. Mary -Milford. 
Borrow, and RicWd Jefferies ^ana 
his followers through to H. J. Mas- 
■Ingham. Our. common sense may 
tell uft, as ito scan the table of con- 
tentsTthat the tradition will have 
to be most capacious and welcoming 
to include those first four writers, 
aud then to relate them to the more 
obviously homogeneous group of 
Jefferies, Sturt, Hudson, nnd Edward 
Thomas ; " a regular column in The 
Field is hardly comparable to the 
proprietorship of the Political 
Register ", as Keith himself notes, 
though without allowing himself to 
be much discouraged by the impli- 
cations of his own insight. The tradl- 
. tion is of non-fiction prose about 
rural life, and that it is non-fiction 
is much to tho point: the tradition 
is characterised in idea, so to speak, 
by its concern with the truth and 
practicality of rural life, the Georgic 
• und not the Pastoral; ir certain 
nnonyuiQus stylelessness should 
ensure that we look at tho object 
harder than at the # subject. 

' In practice, as ■ Keith points out, 
we are often at q loss to know 
whether the prose is fictional or not 
—in die crises of Milford, Borrow, 

' Henry Williamson, for example (and 
Edward Thomas, whose rural iour- 
- holism gets hint Into the book, is 
presented, reasonably enough, as 
making nls real .contribution m 

"! verse)-' • ■ . : . 

For the tradition is a literary 
. .tradition, and becomes that, in 
Keith’s view, precisely as we lie 
come aware of the writer himselt. 
as -the mediator of Georgic truth. 

1 fn practice, then, ,the tradition Is 
'..citaMcierised more by a sense of 
bniaricq between the objective re- 
cord .and the Subjective response, 
'• i :Wh\ch' usually seems to involve a 
balance! between a sort of realism 
: about: the conditions of rural life, 
j ;prtd li sentimental : anxiety to hang 
_i old .ways, fn this wav 


should “ not 'present these as the 
norm. Inaccuracy, and therefore 
untruth, would .result from a bias 
towards either extreme- , , 

“The wheat is beautiful, but 
human life is labour" — that aen- 

fmm Toffm-lna'c flnen Air . IS 


fence, from Jefferies's Open Air, is 
offered by Professor Keith as a 
succinct, but perfect summing-up” 


of this notion of balance. In fact, 
such a remark may well seem to 
depend, for its claim to accuracy 
ami balance, on who makes it; and 
iu the mouth of Jefferies we may 
find it too much like the old eight- 
een th-century Georgic balance of 
Thomson or Burke, with the assur- 
ance that if this is not a perfect, 
it is still the best possible world. 
Thomson’s large-minded avowal of 
the fact of labour comes not so much 
to challenge the idyllic vision, as to 
vaccinate it against our knowledge 
of what (.an no longer be ignored 
about the true conditions of rural 
life ; and in Jefferies Up lass than 
in Thomson, the Georgic comes to 
rdinforce the Pastoral, not to bury 
it. The balance of Halit and shade 
that the Georgic offers is always 
preferable, to those on a sufficiently 
devoted and sunny position, to un- 
broken tracts of sunlit verdure. 

But Professor Keith nowhere ex- 
amines the notion nf bale nee in any 
depth, out of an unwillingness, one 
'suspects, to acknowledge the "reric- 
tionaryr. element iu tbe wrJfmgs ne 
- discus lids f and thie means that the 
case for 'he tradition cannot really 
he argued at full pressure, aiul 
would probably collapse if it were. 
For much of its length the book 
seems tn forget its purpose, although 
Keith Is a generous and a humane 
critic, who enriches our. understand- 
ing of Borrow, Sturt uud Hudshu 
(those three especially), os men pair 
haps more than as writers. But we 
cannot begin lo grasp by this 
account, why Ear example the bal- 
ance of Williamson’s vision oE rural 
life should have led him to dedicate 
the one-volume edition of The 'Flax 
of Dream* to Hitler— this action. 
“ apparently outside the concern of 
this .study *\ ish a If- excused by Keith 
• in a footnote. which reminds ns that 


life”. 

It is hard to grasp, indeed, what 
Keith thinks he means by "reac- 
tionary ”, whan . he defends his 
writers against the charge of being 
that. He quotes Massinghom, for 
example, on the restoration of an 
ancient manor, mid applauds, him 
for hoping, not that the , building 
will now become an 14 empty shell, 
a show-place ” (that would be the 
merely conservative reaction), but 
that it will become again what the 
old manors were, the " node and 
pivot of a cluster of local farms ”, 
The tradition seems to pater out, 
more or less, with lylassingham, al- 
though the book gives a brief con- 
sideration to George Ewart Evans, 

. Ronald Blythe and a -few others at 
die end. Ope might have wished 
for a book that not only went on ip 
time, but attempted to relate Jef- 
feries. Sturt and Hudson to 'the fU£. 
don of Hardy and. Coppwd and 
Bates, and also to the social and 
agricultural historiography of Ittflr 
early century— Of tha H o Pinion ds, 
Slater, Triwney, and the OrwitiS. 

But it is important for. Krifl* t0 
end ills book with Ifaulngh gpty eco- 
logical vision; and ; in hfct lgst c 5 B rt’ 
ter ha . emerges to': riidorfte fill I- 

i herirtedly MaMhigliftm’fl - ■ WeaV_ of 
i “progiess bacltwirdi?; df a. Self- 
sufficient England, farmed organic- 
allv and without machinua, over 
man uwning his own- bit ptriana*. 
and «o nn. Tlie book stirs to a more 
vigorous life here--no .qqubt be- 
cause tho balance of nature Is more 
worthy of our reverence than the 
balance of light and shade. 

It may bo that self-sufficiency will 
come ivitbout technology-on bol- 

anqe, it ssfims unlikely. My oiyn 
trust is in. the older, more *iurd- 
woaring tradition pf rural Hfe future, 
Ej-am Hesiod and Thomas Tuwei tn 
the jlngla about Avanex, which 
effectively stops wild oats, from 

stamng your crops.. ... 

J John Barrel! 


The New Arden Shakespeare 

General Editors: H F Brooks, Harold Jenkins 

AS YOU like If &B '“ OT " 

Edited by Anges Latham . 

As You Uke It represents the peek of Shakespeare's achieve-, 
morn in pure comedy. In tha introduction lo this nqyy edition 
Agnes Latham dlacuasoeihe textual problems of display. Its' 
date and stage history, sources-- particularly Lodge a, . 
Rosalynde. end there Is also full discussion of all emendations. 
The masque scene and the importance of tha Elizabethan id aa 
of melancholy are examined, and detailed analyst* or the 
characters and themes ol the play, especially time, love and the 
pastoral is provided. £4.00 University Paperback 86p 

Laurence Sterne: 

Tke Early and Middle Yerne 

ARTHUR H CASH 

Arthur Cash analyses the Influences —social, political, religious 
and personal - which shaped Stqrne'a consciousness, and 
examines the crucial events In Sterne a life - his unsettled 
• childhood and unhappy, marriage, his ambitions for prefer- 
ment. quarrels with his mother and enmity with hfa uno e, and his 
- conscientiousness eS a parish prlesti The sion/ begins — like 
Tristram's with the subject's conception, «nd «nds With the 


publication, -and success Of the first two .books of 
Shandy. ■ £18.00(461.00) 
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The Professional fence 

CARL B KLOCKARS 

This' book Is the remarkable study of professional criminal 
fence In contemporary urban sdcloty. It ta a book of many 
levels: it can be taken as an Intensely readable exploration of 
the criminal underworld; as a sociological slice of life In the 
sivie ol Oscar Lewis ; and as an Important contribution to the 
study of social deviance, Carl Klockara tells the story of ops 
particular fence, .using aa often aa possible his aubjoot's 
wonderfully vivid descriptions of hla way of life. What emerges 
is a 'detailed portrait of a particular Individual, of his fencing 
techniques and of hla own view or the role ho Occupies In 
society. ■ * • : 

I!au but elso! for'tha common reader. It makes enthralling 
reading- . ; • : £6.00 Social Holenoe Paperbaok £?.9Q 
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On human nature 


Cognitive sheep and goats 


Vico : A Slmly of tho "New 
Science " 
by I.eon Pompa 

Cambridge University Press, £4.90 

ISDN 0 521 20584 0 

GiamhuitJsia Vico was one of the- 
founders of thu history of ideas. 
Tills fact alone should make us 
auspicious of over-deterministic 
accounts of the history of ideas, 
for Vico's ideas were ahead of his 
time— and arc still not widely 
appreciated. His sociological 
approach to history, combined with 
an acute if usually obscure phtloso- 

E Ideal sophistication, has limited 
0 th Ills accessibility and his 
appeal, at least to tbs Anglo-Saxon 
tradition of philosophy. Dr Pompa 
points to the lack of any mono- 
graphic study of Vico's master- 
piece, the iSVicriru Nuova, and sets 
out in his book to repair this 
"astonishing omission . He 
believes that there is much of in- 

{ crest behind the complexity and 
ack of clarity of Vico's writing, 
and lie succeeds admirably In 
extracting it. This is nut, however, 
an elemumur a v book. The reader Is 
Bt once led into a close and well- 
supported analysis of .Vico’s text, 
and has r» reach the end with the 
help of very little signposting. 

The object of Vico's philosophy 
of history was to demonstrate not 
just thin history Is intelligible but 
that it is more Intelligible than 
natural science. Dr Pompa. there- 
fore lays great emphasis on two 
ideas in Vico's system, human 
nature and (he “ creative theory of 
knowledge". Man can know best 
his own nature and -that which he 
Creates : history is therefore more 
Understandable than the physical 
world. But a critical approach Is 


necessary ; we must not confuse 
our human nuture with the real 
human nature that lies beneath the 
historical and cultural conditioning. 
And although man makes history 
he does not design it; -here prov- 
idence steps in to ensure that man's 
selfishly motivated actions rcsult-in 
social good. Vico’s providence, os is 
dear from Dr Pompa's account, 
can thus be understood as an 
expression of his sociological in- 
sight. Dr Pompa's analysis of the 
epistemological mid metaphysical 
• foundations of Vico's approach to 
history will bo of great Interest to 
today's student of the methodology 
of the sociul sciences. 

Perhaps one surprise about Dr 
Pompa's book Is that ho treats 
Vico, surely a history-intoxicated 
philosopher if ever there was one, 
so unhistoricnlly. He plunges 
straight into what Vico said, not 
why, I am sufficiently an historldst 
to beilove that to ignore the his- 
torical why is to give up the best 
approach to the philosophical what. 

. It is a mistake to be overdeter- 
ministfe in rha history of ideas and 
to suppu.su that all is explained by 
[>n i ting a philosopher into his his- 
torical ctmroxt, and yet tq drag hint 
out of his context can be equally 
misleading, through failing to set 
hint against the sort of problems 
lie is facing. Dr Pompa makes some 
reference to Vico’s contemporaries 
and predecessors, especially Des- 
cartes, and suggests in a tantalizing 
footnote rliut Vico was in the tradi- 
tion of the Italian humanists of the 
Kenuissuncc and that bis work can 
" be regarded as an attempt tq 
reestablish many of the humanists 1 , 
claims hut . with the greater rigour 
required hi the post-Cartesian 
world”. What an approach that 
suggests. 

. Andrew Belsey 
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Legitimation of Belief 
by Ernest Gcllner 

Cambridge University Press, £4.25 

ISBN 0 521 20467 4 

Marxism and Epistemology : Bache- 

lard, Caugullliem, Foucault 

by Dominique Lecourt 

translated from the French by Ben 

Brewster 

New Left Books, £5.50 
ISBN 9023Q8 45 9 

There is, according to Dominique 
Lecourt, an insoluble question — 
“ the very question that Bachelor- 
dian epistemology refuses- to ask 
. . . tiie old idealist question of tho 
objectivity of scientific knowledge 
(how Is it to be guaranteed ? How 
is It to be founded ?) ”. Traditional 
philosophy, according to Bachelard, 
in offering general answers to this 
question, presented epistemological 
obstacles tp science, acting as "the 
spokesman of ideologies vls-i-vjs 
the sciences ". By contrast, philoso- 
phy's proper role should be to "go 
to school with the sciences", to 
"adopt tho mission of distinguish’ 
big within different discourses be- 
tween what derives from scientific 
practica and what originates in ide- 
ological discourses ”. Ernest 
Gellner also examines the answers 
of philosophers, traditional and 
modern, to this insoluble question : 
his aim is to decode them, inter- 
preting them, " not as explanatory 
or descriptive accounts of what 
knowledge is renlly like, but as a 
formulation of norms which are to 
govern and limit out cognitive 
behaviour.” These two very dif- 
ferent books are both interesting 
and provocative commentaries 
upon traditional and contemporary 
philosophy; both reinterpret 1 and 
decode their theories of knowledge 
and both allude to their wider soc- 
ial origins and relevance. 

Professor Gellner’s aim la tn 


words, " leaves everything us it is 
Ho prefers selector to re indorse- 
ment philosophies and he looks 
with favour on empiricism ami 
mechanism. Empiricism has 
"cleared our world of fictitious enti- 
ties that were introduced into it by 
superstition, dogmatism, circiilai' 
reason, and test-evading conten- 
tion " and it insists "that faiths 
must not fill out the world, but 
must stand ready to be judged by 
evidence which is not under their 
control, which Is not pervaded, in- 
terpreted by thorn to the point of’ 
being forced to confirm tne faith 
in question". Of course, a number 
of recent writers (Kuhn, Foy era- 
bend, Lakatos) have emphasized 
the theory.ladanness of evideuco. 
the inevitable impurity of ex- 
perience, but Gellner’s reply is that 
" there are vary marked and 
narrow limits to the extent to which 
it can be corrupted and hence a 
reverence for experience makes an 
enormous and salutary difference.” 
As for mechanism, Gellner sees 
Its virtue as lying In Its insistence 
on Impersonal, structural expla- 
nations, an imperative which is 
rooted not In the nature of things, 
but in our ideal of explanation, for 
"genuine explanation . . . means 
subsumption under a structure or 
scheme made up of neutral, imper- 
sonal elements, in this sense, expla- 
nation is always 1 dehumanizing 


On the central questions of art. 
temology, Bachelard simply sSS 
from the assumption that ScfemiiE 
knowledge is warranted 
grounded ill scientific practice! • 
governed hy the norm of the true 
by rational und collective «£ 
straints, by a rational force k 
niniieiit in the mind ; Indeed, in 
history "is tho history of. L 
defeats of irrationalism Lecouq • 
offers a materialist rfiading; of 
Bachelard, - his claim being that it 
gives us with its critique of phUo-, / 
HOphlcal theories of knowlodge-h 
mystified. disguised, displaced 
forms— elements for a materiaHa 
theory of philosophy, Canaulihra 
und Foucault nut these ideas a - 
work in studying tho history tf : 
science, revealing " tho pliilosopB ' 


cal categories which are at work ii 
an actual scientific practice”, Bq 


an actual scientific practice, Ba 
these writers stop short, of Mm 
isin: they' see ideology hsj mereij * 
” a tissue of tenacious errors'”- ud f 


and inescapably so." Indeed, the 
best passages In this highly stim- 
ulating book discuss the irreducible 
conflict Gellner sees between scien- 
tific explanation and "the human 
■ vision of man ", between cognition 
and identity. He quotes Bacheiard’s 
words that the world we live in 
and the world of thought are not 
the same and observes that genuine 
explanation deprives its object of 
freedom. Idiosyncrasy and 
autonomy and 1 b articulated in 
terms which are socially and 
mo rally blind, Quite what relevance 
this has for the social sciences 


fail to accept the obligation to.gi • 
it “ as a material, historically deter- 
minate instance iii a complex social 
whole, itself historically deter- 
initiate ". And he concludes lie 
argument with a Marxist answer to 
the question of what, iqakes i 
"theoretical ideology” 'a 'science. 
The answer is : “A class point d 
view.” In fact, It Is because Man 
took up the point of view Of tie 
proletariat that he Inaugurated i. 
“ new discursive practice ”, But to 
this dismaying answer, Gellner. 
offers a decisive rebuttal; The dis- 
turbing question of the endless 
regress involved in our ^attempt to 
justify our beliefs cannot be solved 
by appealing to something called 


m.u. i B ms ana relevance. terms which are socially and 

Professor Gellner’s aim is. to morally blind. Quite what relevance 
make explicit modern philosophy’s this has for the social sciences 
rea J r context and its role, seeing it Gellner does not make plain He is 
S« B ntH COn,me i lltary ? n emer ^ng critical of humanist . theories of 
2S!!«"n i rde Ji A ud ,t ?| 1 endo . r ? e * explanation, but it. is not clear then 
.J^ldes Philosophies what explanatory value he would 
into selector theories, which set up attach to most of . the work nf 
some criterion whtcli is to dlstin- sociologists and sod&l antlironoln 

.-sas-ai.T'iSr 

JFtrAtfsJSffiS' «ft-?ssiSvsffflag 

hphiiHIHM 

SHtfSHl 

ate h 


cist , a 


“ practica ”. Any given "practice"' 
may indeed prejudge these quo- 
tlonsjt does not answer them. 1 
Both these authors are, id dif- 
ferent ways Illuminating about phi- 
losophy, and epistemology - to 
particular — Gellner by relating t It 
to a distinctively modern world- 
view, Lecourt by alluding to- itt. 
complox and historically variant 


relations to scientific practice, let 
both are in their different j-thfl,- 
persistently unsatisfying preebeb,- 
because they foreswear thbpbiMri; 


oeitefs,. Examples of -the farmer are 
epipiridSm (legitimating claims to 
knowledge only in terms of expert- 
wee), mechanism or structuralism 
(legitimating claims only if they 
specify .a 1 . publicly reproductible 
sMoture) and. hkeletallsm (ffitf. 
mating claims only If they, exemplify' 
'^certain; privUeged lo^col, form). 
Examples -of the latter are relativ- 
ism, evolutionism, and Gallner’s old 
bugbear^ mid-century linguistic 
philosophy, which, In Wittgenstein's 


phlcal questions themselvfl**; 
Gellner boenuse he approaches poi'; v 
losophy with " sociological rttuitoV- 
examining its latent not its. pam- 1 
f est mooning ”, Lecpurt bpciuse :«;> 
treats n the philosophy ofJBn^bij^c 
sopbers ” as “living on tbWlrii'ag[»»i 
ary" (Bachelard even 
need for a " psycho-analysis; 'OfJ 
objective knowlodge ”). .Yet-.p&te| 
sophical questions about ' 
grounds or knowledge ona.IuJ 
nature of explanation obstlpalpbi 
survive ,as manifest and" nantoji; 
jglnory questions; und no 
of sociological understanding 
- thdlr roal context and role pr oR 
•their harmful ■ conseauences ; ntw^; 
thenv less hard- or less iwUteipR. 
dqinandlng of answers. - 

: Steven ini®! 
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Man the single cell 


The Stoics 

by F. II. Sandbnch 

Chat to and Wiiidus, £.1.25 and £1.75 

ISBN 0 7011 17.15 5 and 1736 2 

This is a most welcome addition to 
the series Ancient Culture and 


Society edited by- M. I. Finley. The 
volumes already published Include 
two hooks on • Greek science by 


G. E. R.' Lloyd, but the Stoics are 
the first ancleht (philosophers to be 
treated extensively, i They deserve 
this priority for two reasons. First, 
no intellectual movement in 
antiquity exercised ' a more per- 
vasive influence on iis contempor- 
aries. Secondly, the recent revival 
uf scholarly interest in . the Stoics 
has emphasized the serious inade- 
quacies of most of ilie books which 
offer an account of the subject to 
Lite general reader. . 

No one- is bettetf qualified than 
Professor Sand bach to write a new 
.study of the Stoics. Ho says, " I 
have attempted to write about them 
as they were ”, and he has done so 
with much success. This is a small 
hook, but its brevity and unpre- 
tentious style are deceptivo. Pro- 
fessor Sandbnch has been interested 
in 'the Stoics for over forty years 
but the learning which is represen- 
ted In this book never parades itself. 
Ho writes with conspicuous clarity 
and accuracy, and lie lias a gift for 
expressing fundamental ideas In a 
fresh and memorable way: “the 
question of right conduct could not 
be settled without understanding 
the relatiqn of man, to- the universe. 
Seeing him as a single dell, as it 
were, in a great being with its own 
life . . or: "They believed they 
could show that . . human reason 


if correct must think In the santo grateful for what 
wav as tlie divine reason ", bach has given us. 


way as the divine reason ", 

ft is not easy to write about the 
Stoics “as they were". Stoicism 


had mi effective life in the Graecn- 
Konian world uf about non years. 
During that time the system first 
adumbrated by Zeno developed in all 
kinds of ways, but we are best in- 
formed about later Stoics— Senecu, 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius — 
none of whom was a tli inker or any 
great originality. Professor Sand- 
bach is fully aware of this problem, 
but he has concentrated rightly on 
the earlier Stoics whose work, 
though desperately fragmental v to- 
day, was responsible for the basic- 
form which Stoicism maintained 
throughout its history. This book is 
primarily un account of the Stoic 
system, with particular attention 
given to ethics. But Professor Sand- 
bach continually reminds us that the 
early Stoics had intended their philo- 
sophy lo form a practical guide in 
life, and he is not afraid to evaluate 
its strengths and weaknesses from 
tliis point of view. His short chap- 
ter oil Stoics and Politics brings out 
some nf - the important effects nf 
Stoicism ut Rome, mid lie also in- 
cludes a useful summary of the 
Stoics from the Roman Empire 
whose writings have survived. 

Many details of Stoicism are con- 
troversial and likely to remain so. 
Professor Sandbach, however, by his 
good judgment and sure grasp of 
the evidence, has resolved several 
old problems. His brief discussion 
of -fate and free will is masterly, aud 
every chapter contains reflections 
which will repay the closest atten- 
tion from experts iu the field.- Some- 
times the book makes the Stoics 
seem less philosophically significant 
than many scholars would now 
admit ; but we should be heartily 

C rateful for what Professor Snnd- 
iich lias given us. 


Ancient thought, not modern 


A. A. Long 


Greek Popular Morality in the time 

of Plato und Aristotle 

by K. .1- Dover 

Basil Blackwell, £6.50 

ISBN 0 631 15190 7 

Professor Dover has two .linjs. in 
writing this book ; first, to fill a 
gup in the history of ideas by ex- 
ploring sniiie neglected tn iiion.ul : 
second, m encourage a critical 
examination of modern morel views, 
particularly those connected with 
Christianity or the permissive, 
society, by comparing them with 
popular Greek views. In this he 
only partly succeeds, because he -has 
written only two thirds of u com- 
plete study. He provides a vast col- 
lection nf material, and some excel- 
lent introductory chapters on now 
to interpret it, but he ends ubrupily 
with his final specimen, h quota- 
linn from Isocrates, saying only. 

■* if the topic as n whole is found 
Interesting. 1 hope others will pur- 
sue it ". 

His inuterial comes from the sur 
viviiig works of Athenian literui un- 
written in the century between the 
birth nf Plain 'and the demit of- 
Aristotle, with tho deliberately 
almost complete exception of the 
works of Plato and Aristotle them- 
selves. Tills leaves Herodotus and 
Thucydides, Sophocles und Euri- 
pides, Aristophanes and Menander, 
Xenophon (whose Socratos is 
admitted though Plato's la not), a 
large number .of orators, some 
comic fragments, and sonic, epi- 
laplis. as evidence fnr Greek, 
nr rather Athenian, “ popular 
morality ”, 

Plato and Aristotle are excluded 
nut for the good reason that then- 
works are well-known, but for the 
had one that they arc misleading, 


hut it needs no greater ’•kill u» 
t-xirui .1 jinpiilur iiuu'iility from lIiu 
dialogue-, iif I'l.iiu, writ ten for a 
v/itlis public, or from Arifiintlc**! 
.system a! iu surveys «»f the views 
n 1 lieis held, than from Euripides or 
frnni speeches usually given us com- 
pletely tun nf conu-M. Dover's task 
is like that uf extracting modem 
views ficun some plays of Ih-rnurd 
Sli.nv, Mime episodes »f Ti/I Death 
I - r js /)(i Purr, some rattier mutilated 
Times' law reputes and some uliiiii- 
nry columns from more popular 
newspapers;- Tli e task is formidable, 
und tile opening chapters uf the 
honk give a masterly account of 
the problems involved. Hut the 
reader is left -to dn much work him- 
self, fur the {rust of i lie* hook con- 
sists nf short quilt miens front these 
snurces classified under various 
headings with rut her little comment. 
This method involves a further ex- 
clusion of material, for much cun 
he leuriit from a large-scale study 
of the action of a Greek tragedy, 
Inn t i nil would litive been a uni her 
on nr limits topic. 

Within his limits, however. Dover 
rouges wide, covering sueinl class. 
1 in in un ii.il ure, moral responsibility, 
tli vino intervention, sex mil 

behaviour and itil erst ate moruiily. Il 
emerges that Greek popular 
morn lily, like ours, wus confused But 


there were fow mural beliefs tli til 
could not be parallelled in this 
cuuiuty within the past 100 years, 
if we allow as 11 popular " ull views, 
that are not intellectual. Further, 
these views do not conflict with the 
idea uf Greek popular morality 
which ! had derived finm Plain and 
Aristotle, and ill several places it 
seems' merely perverse of Dover mil 
to refer to parallels in these philo- 
sophers. Tn this extent. there is little 
here that we could not get butter. 


because more clearly expressed, 
from I’lato und Arismtle. 

We can, lunvi.-vi-i, letun much 
mure from the negnme tide of thO 
evidence, for some mud mi concepts 
suein tn have lu-en strikingly absent 
from Greek ihnnghi. 

Perhaps the most, inipnitiint of 
these is conscience, in the seiUf 
of “the witle range of itlu-ids, eccen- 
tricities and obsessiuiK which arO 
nowadays amalgamated under the 
name of ‘ conscience * ", which 
" did not seem tn Greeks to tie good 
reasons for defying i lie law With 
this is a cluster of related gaps, 
like die absence of the view that 
individuals could have inalienably 
rights, and the- lack of “ words 
which meant 'sane' nr ‘normal* 
in tho purely clinical srn-ie but did 
not also denote virtue or intelli- 
gence ”. Dover also lI, tints that 
" youthful idealism " v;.is absent. 
Tills is supported by the astonishing 
(act that Arism ph.ums wrote tha 
first version of Clwttfo »n his early 
twenties, bin a gain. si iliai wo must 
set I'huo, with his fierce' vomit fill 
rejection of hath politu s and imutiy. 
Hut Plato was n philosopher, und 
Dover is probably rigln that the 
phenomenon was tint v.-idi-spn-.ul or 
generally recognised. 

A weakness is the Lack uf ihinnu* 
logical indications ill the bunk. The 
century it covers was full nf trau- 
matic events in Arhvns, and the 
pace of change, though slower than , 
ours, was not negligible. Dover. notes 
one example: in Arktopluinos sex- 
ual language is used wit limn any 
inhibitions, but SB years later even 
comedy wax cimunsiiuct. and li» 
thinks this reflects tin? growth of 
shame and fear idiom sexual 
activity. 


Pamela M. Hiiby 
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The Concept of Gpd 
by Keith Ward 
Basil Blnckwell, £5.00 
ISBN 0631 15540 6, 

Redefining religion to fit pile*? own 
philosophy of life is a popular sport, 
and not ' only with" ..Gifford lec- 
turers. For each of us niust confront, 
at some point,' tho. claims .religious 
people make- There Is no .geuiilg 
shut of them. Are those claims 
nonsense ? Wild, unlikely possibili- 
ties ? Sober .well-evidenced descrip- 
tiqnS oft he universe ? If wo.adntit . 



nonsense r v» nu, murnsv p 

ties ? Sober well-evidenced descrip- j, 
tionS oP-the universe? If wo.adntit ..j, 
the ..facts ■ must we -then embrace r ;; 
the faith? Or is " the faith" just „ 
an enthusiastic redescription of the .„ 
facts ? The folk we lump ^together j 
as " religious " do not agree on any ** 
of these points. So the inquirer will s 
have to make up his own mind on ' u 
each of them. He must define roll- v 
gion for himself, to suit things as he , v 
finds them in this life. The Concept 
of God is rather hard going, but it 
could be quite a help to him. ; 

Ward’s answer is presented in , 
two . parts. First he asks if it r is , 
acceptable to have an idea of God at ■ , 
all “today j then, just what idea of 
God it niight . be acceptable for a 
Christian today to have. In answer- 


thinks) tlie word God is to bq used. 
This understanding of religious lan- 
guage then leads him to - a radical 
reworking of doctrines about God 
traditional to Christians— those of 
other faiths receiving a kindly nod 
front tihte lo time. 

If you are looking fur a meaning 
to vour life, and If you sonieilmes ; 
seem to see through this passing 
show into the vory hean. of things, 
and : find, a « presence fflerej you 
will surety need a word 
if with others you celebrate rituals 
to i-cckptUre the visions that your 
founder had, and pray to follow his 
example, then it is quite acceptable 
to use special religious terms tp talk 
about these thing?, DHrticula 

to organize all your/'moawry.eX; 

^SXor.ransceudenc^afou.^ 

a single central ipiu^e. " God . . 

God, as CbrUiiaiU are licensed- to 
reflect on him, is one: «Qt Hjat lie 
® countable, but. that we ijjjjj 
prefer our imimattons not to adujj 
Era b two or more realities. God 
r s ,edeSe°: not th.t lia change! 
(or indeed, does not change), but 
that we gain d. new peesppcljw 
life bv thinkjog oft him so, Poa 4* 
triutiq, for we feel as if he. worked Q 


so on through the creed. But in 
saving all this we have no t, says 
Ward, said anything of what God 
is, only suggested how we ought to 
feel. & One characterize? God ut Ute 
way which evokes . an appropriate 

attitude ill man Concepts.of God 

cannot describe, even.. analogipaJiyj 
They should specify attitudes .to 
reality which are appropriate and 
'bring human 'life to its .proper ful- 
filment." 

'A' religion, then, is (fua, because' 
it works, and nqt the other way 
round.’ And what counts as. work- 

• i, _ ji ....J 1 i Hairier 




analysis. Here below, our only access 
to the life of God is in obedience. 
The religious categories cannot be 
“justified" by science or philo- 
sophy. If used at all they must be 
used in |aith that there is a reality 
which somehow corresponds to what 
■ we say of it. 

I agree with Ward that religious 
language is practical in tone; that 
no human can reasonably claim in- 
. side knowledge of divinity; and that 
many things Christians have said will 
j need to bs said again, along these 
: lines.. That is work enough for one 
book. And it is hardly a criticism 
to say, of one working in the trada- 


lie lias not resolved all the philoso- 
phical conundrums which iheu 
thinking left behind. But, Jit is, 
perhaps, a little stay-at-home. For 
if by "God" wo just mead that 
transcendent reality, which ./(we 
hope) dues somehow correspond to 
all man’s intimations of It* Uien 
' surely wo should go looking for. light 
! lit other faiths as well'?'. Christianity 
L may ba the best 'religion,, we have 

1 tliought in the conusft of rclitdou*. 
r traditions, wlpch live only m con-. 

Si tinhing communities of inttn. Each 
l*. religion has a language* wiiick pniy 
i those who sm^ it jegulhrly«rt 
r really Use or f^jy.uncferfitanih .Tiiat 

is true, though jttetephoricalj nod 
J ;it does preclude ■ the_ 'neunal- 
pbserver ^ stance.’ ButTit need noi 
b moke eacli reUglbn exclusive of. dn 
e other 6n6s,' : .'VWth so much of tin 
d iraditUmri Cteed of GhrisUamty out 
A- • through the window, ^ .why not UltQV 
d "Sue" and "final" afurjtoftp 
.s , leaving Christians, at l?a« k 
it ‘ confront every chaUehtt’ they' meet. 
1U in evary way Aw ^IkUnsi ^scipjeg. 
) 8 — Erpin among ! ihek .. ; ‘ 
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J HK CHIPF ABSTRACTIONS OF BIOLOGY 
Bv WALTER M. Ef.SASSER. Department of Earth and I'laneiury 
Science*, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, USA. 

■; ,3975. xfv 4-162 pages. Fnpcrhack. tJSJ 19.25/DG. 45.00 , ; ' ! 

, . • Biologists have always used the resuftr of physical science hut raWlf 
the meihodi by which these results were obtained. The great achieve; 
meats of modem physic^, relativity and quantum theory, are alien , t 
based on modes of conc^piual analysis pertaining to the - philu^iphy : • 

■ of science". The author, himself n physicist, describes In ihfs'wwifi , 
1 - how quite similar method* ;can be applied to eslabHih the fopn- 
- dationa of biological theory.' ... j ■ 

THE ROLE OF ANALOGY, MODEL AND 
'* METAPJ^IOR IN SClfiNCfi :• 

By IK, H. l.EAT HERD ALB. School of History and Phik«*»phy of. 
Science, University ol New South Wales, Australia. 

1*74. vlll+276 pages. Poperlinck. USS 1*.W/DIL 45.09 

Tliis is the first comprehensive and fully critical discussion of a new 

and radical thesis on the nature of science and Us mode of conceptual 

operation. It provides an alternative to existing philosophies of 

science. 

The relation of theoretical lo observational language, the nature of ; 
scientific discos ory and. progress, the role of Intuition in science, the 
' logical structure of science, the truth of certainly states of scientifw ... 
proposition and the nature of explanation are all brought into focus. •. 

A critique of empiricism, positivism and Other philosophies ; of 
science is also offered. , 

• FORMS OF REPRESfeNTATION 
' proceedings of tlie 1572 Pliilowphy CoUoquitJjn of the University. 

•of IVeaMro Ontario. ■ 

Edited by B. FREED, Department of PhiloJaphy, The U (merely .if. 

‘ • Western Ontario, London, Canada. 
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The Cybernetics of 
Human Learning and 
Performance 
Gordon Pask 
This new work presents a 
comprehensive view of the 
flononil behavioural and 
cognitive aspects of 
cybernetics. Special 
disciplines such as information 
theory, control theory and 
automata theory are covered 
in outline form, with full 
reference* to detailed texts on 
theao areas. It is a useful survey 
of modern cybernetics, of 
interest to philosophers, 
psychologists, architects and 
modem biologists as well as 
mathematicransand engineers. 
Illustrated. 

09 11 9490 3 cased £5-75 

The Correspondence 

Theory of Truth 
D.J. O'Connor 
In this critical analysis of the 
nature of truth, the author 
examines the simplest 
statements of empirical fact 
and establishes what we can ‘ 
mean when we say such 
8taie.rnemsare true. The book 
includes a critical survey of the 
major contemporary accounts 
of truth, in particular Tarski's 
semantic. theory, and versions, 
of the correspondence theory 
put forward by Austin and 
Strawson Available torn 2 nd 
June;-- . 1 -A-.' 

09 1-23201 5 paper £2-75 ' ; : 


Gotland Philosophy ■ ' 

Re-; issue 

ArtlonyFfcw ' .■ 

A new edition of this 
welt-known book which 
examines tf\a case for r 

•/Christian theism and provides" 

a lively introduction to the 
philosophy of rejig ion. 

I ‘'Splendidly pugnacious . . . ; 

; the cavplry charge of the 
^secularintalligenco." 7(ia. ■ ? 


■ folessot. Flaw's prose is 

efpgnhfan'tt 


V^XpapBir £i 



Pathos I For people | Progressive beliefs 


Aristotle un Emotion 
by IV. W. i-urt Cuba ill'll 
Duckworth, E3.95 
ISBN (I 7156 0825 8 


Dr Port cm bough's aim is lo eluci- 
date' Aristotle’s views on emotion 
und to imikc " a contribution to 
philosophical psychology, rhetoric, 
poetics, politics and ethics", show- 


Dcntocrncy 
by Jack Lively 
Blackwell, E3.00 


M i 'j i'.'® r ri fi r j ■ b 1 1 ■ » 1 1 T ■ * fj r 


to advances In many o tilers. He Is 
successful in making ana read 
Aristotle and ('Into, with tvore enro, 
and think harder about toe phi Io- 


ta doubts about Ids central thesis. 

lie believes that after Plato had 
written the Republic, with its tripar- 
tite division of the soul, difficulties 
about file place of nmotion in his 
scheme led him and his colleagues 
in the academy, including die yoiin» 
Aristotle, tn concentrate on this 
problem, and, using their now 
analytical techniques, to divide the 
specifically human soul into two 
parts, trolled by Dr Fortenbniigli 

logical ’ mid " aloKicnf ", Emntions 
were assigned to the plogical part, 
hut it was recognized that they had 
a cognitive aspect because they in- 
volved beliefs — angor, for example, 
involved the thought of personal 
insult— and that they could tliere- 
forc be Influenced by the reasoning 
of the logical part. 

This led to _ new insights in other 
fields : the existing status of women 
tine I (on Mira!) slaves, for example, 

were justified because their logical 
powers wore, respectively, subser- 
vient .to emotion or non-existent — 
thu. is given as ,e « sobering ex- 
ample of linw ,.i ci.nimendnhle 
advance hi nnfe area can find tin 
mrtiinnte application in another— 
njttl rhetoric, which had been 
viewed with suspicion as mere spell- 
uiiidnio. was now acceptable 
provided It usrd rational up penis 
tu alter beliefs, and thus the 
emotions jH.wjri tn tlinsa beliefs 
1 lata s empirically sound approach 
to moral ed licit ion, too, could now 
be given u rational basis, for the 
logical parr of tliu soul developed 
»««■ «»w« rhe o logical, »nd it was 
this that hud to be trained in child 
nuod. 

A Central Difficulty with this Is 
that even now the set of concepts 
clustering arn und emotion- are 
extraordinarily difficult to handle, 
amj there is very lktle evidence 
that Aristotle had worked out n 
general theory of emotion. The 
Greek word is pathos: and Aristotle, 
at least In his surviving works, pays 
remarkably little attention to it 
when used in this sense. IIo prefers 
as. significantly, Forteubaugh liim- , 
self does, to discuss Individ aid 
emotions like olty arid fear. We knav 
accept that he mads considerable . 
advances fn the. understanding of 
these without being as dear on all 
points as Fortenbaugli suggests. This 

SKIS' r tpls v n i wh y * n e ° n °°y 

pieces he displays in Consistencies i 
s^plars/haye until now 1 

;S2J ?<! discover this underlying < 
f,n . many points hold 
views IrijOppoHltinh to It. 


Pamela M. Huby 


ISBN 0 631 15460 4 

Aristotle and Xenophon on Democ- 
racy and Oligarchy 
edited and translated by J. . M. 
Moore' 

Chat to & Wi nilus, £4.25 
ISBN 0 7011 2060 6 


Twentieth-century literature In 
English on the subject of democ- 
racy is surprisingly exiguous, consi- 
dering that two world wars have 
been fought in Its name. Since Sir 
Henry Maine's Popular Govern- 
ment, published In 1885, no single 
work of equal intellectual distinc- 
tion has appeared. Maine, of 
course, was no democrat, and It is 
ensier to attack democracy than 
defend It. The significant thing is 
tiint most modern books on democ- 
racy do neither. They claim to be 
empirical ; they are content to 
scrutinize the political systems that 
call themselves democratic, without 
raising any questions so embarrass- 
ingly “normative" as whether 
those systems are entitled to call 
themselves democratic, 

Democracy meets a long-felt 
need for a book that would analyse 
the concept of democracy from a 
philosophical perspective, and so 
provide some criteria by which the 
claims of systems in the real world 
to be democratic might be judged. 
Tiip adjective “ democratic f* 
emerges from his analysis as a 
more useful term than rhe substan- 
tive “democracy”, for while rig- 
orous tests may prompt the conclu- 
sion that no state in the modern 
world has all the qualities that , are 
necessary in a democracy some sys- 
tems are more democratic than 
outers. 

“ Although democratic norms 
cannot he wholly fulfilled, or could 
be wholly fulfilled only at the cost 
of sacrifices few would care to 
™ k * ’ Wli . tes Lively, " this does 

ELE? n . th ¥-$ h fy are use ^s in 

Br defining political sys- 
tems. in normative terms, political 
systems are better or worse to the 

HEj 6 tI! 18 ^ «*1 S u ends are sat ' 

isried. In definiddnal terms, sys- 
!® ra .? a ^ e more or less democratic 

realised '- *“ th “° n °™“ “» 

Among the criteria Lively in- 
JSSj 1° ■PPmtoe the extent to 

J&f®* 1 irni Sy,te u ** democratic 
(a) universality 0 f citizen 
within that system, (b) equalfty 
92*" ripens in their poiFi 

ernn^nS f ®- 6 - Xtent tD Which fc 
era mental decisions are subject 

“ntrol, (d) the degree 

citizens are in- 
volyed In public adminsb'atiou. 

These tests, might be fairlv wall 

which e fnIU bj F a . Political society 
wmcii tails far short of the classic 

conception of,; , democracy ■- as 
. government by the people 1 f or 
m its literal sense, or what Lively 
strongest" sense, thfi 

tf<5hlS ,^ or . d eniocracy is impra* 
tlcable in anything bat. the Verv 


Utopias of the Classical World 
by John Ferguson 
Thames & Hudson, £4.50 
ISON 0 500 40027 X 

This interesting topic hns had tu 
wait a long tiino for systematic 
treatment, and Ferguson's study is 
very . welcome. The evolutionary 
teaching of the last century gave 
riso to a belief in general progress, 
and this belief is something which 
utilitarian moralists, humanitarians, 
nationalists and others have shared, 
hut with notable differences in 
form and emphasis. The title and 
tendency of the laLe Jacob Bronow- 
ski’s highly successful TV pro- 
gramme and book, The Ascent of 
Man, underlines this modern atti- 
tude. 

Classical thought, however, was 
not similarly optimistic, or at least 
not uniformly so ; interpretative de- 
bate on this issue, to which, for 
example Loyejoy and Boas, 
W. K. C. Guthrie, Eric Havelock and 
most recently. E. R. Dodds, have 
signally contributed, continues. To 
have provided some idea of the 
extent of this debate which Is not 
remote from the main theme of the 
book (there is only brief men- 
tion of the anti-primitivism of 
some ancient thinkers), would, I 
think, have helped to give the dis- 
cussion sharper definition. Ancient 
utopianism (a better tentt than 
utopias for use in the title as more 
truly representing the case ?) is a 
sprawling subject, and to disengage 
the romantic, myth-mongering ele- 
ment In it from the seriously ideolo- 
W™ is ,,ot alw *ys easy or possible. 

Tiio author’s command of die fac- 
tual material is wide and erudite, 
and his presentation of it lively. 
Ho leads us from Homer’s Phneadu 


( i he fust surviving utopia 
European literature" in wgji' 
piction, it is boldly suBgSdt 
accordance with a hint Km T«n 
bee there is an attempt to £' 
back society at the monarch^ 
stage and to suppress the powa ^ 
the barons mid omSJ' 
oligarchy”), to St Atigustffil! 
nig due prominence tui the w »> 
Pluto, mid. showing Iiuiv Greekig' 
Jewish thought combined to T 
flue nee the Romans. On the ifomu 
themselves Ferguson shremDi 
comments that "their comi£: 
tlon to utopian thinking is Ronji- 

The chapter oil IlellenisA' 
romancers offers some good reatSij 
in its account of Dionysius Scjs' 
liruchlon (or Leatlierarm) and 4 
lumbulus, described by PiShlaie ' 
as "the Jules Verne of Marxljih's 
'That on the Jewish messianic Jdqi 
dom shows economic clarity of o' 
position, but a brief add in the dint 
tion of modern Fanngeschicb 
acknowledging its existence wort 
have been in order. 1 

Augustiue’s discussion of peace! 
lightly commended as one of. Ik' 
profoundest parts of The City H ' 
God. But we ought also to reed, 

I think, that for this same vieiomn 
there was such a thing as a “ jua* 
war ; In fact, it was he who laidth 
foundation of the moral theologr 
of war, insisting that it. must has 
a just cause and a right intention 
and that the restoration of pout 
was its objective : otherwise, It 
asked, what is it but mass brigand 
ago ? 

The tone throughout is polite and 
uncaiitentious, a gratifying thing, fer 
humanists are not always humaM. 
A useful addition to a useful series, 
it deserves to be successful. ’ 

H. Mac L. Currie 
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The Existence of Space 
and Time 

Ian Hinckfuss 1 ■ 

■ ^rj?eSj^ C0 ^- rned question of whether space and) • 

Sts nf n b «tn~ i r « ,atl0n8 ylbch hold belween objecls nnd evenlsor -; I i, 

” J r h ® usal properties of their own. lie introduces each i._ 
and^dMtfflCknwled^£3^ ln 1,18 “s 1 '* of present mailieinnUcal i; 

Philosophy an d the Morel 

Peter Jones ~~~~ ' ""7*. I 

Middleware!,, Anna Karenina. The BrothersKaramazav and Ain ■ -1 

88 WloaophioaT. I F 

■heSr’iM^ JeKfipt'on justified? A philosoplie'r 

S . '’‘'“.hyd's^sshig in detail phnosophic*l • 

, ISgd° f A a 2 h 5 paper covere ^ b ' ; j. 

Causation and Conditio nals j 

Edited by Ernest Sosa / : , A 

■ ! SSSS! coHeolion rairesent attempts to explaia — i 
nfovplw '* m “ nt,cs - P»fi«^oye r s£1.3 0 

■ I’^'ine'SiyEn^ ■ / : :: j - ' 

. ^oncerhing.Humao Undersin'ding arid "" 
• ^oncerninQ the, Princi pi es of Morals . 


• reyised text a nd notes by P/H.- Nidditc h , ' 

•ForfhlV np&i r» <» ' . . ' .1 . I v . ' , ; i ■■ * i »i ■ ■ ^ ***- 




The civil condition 


A sinful Judas 


On Human Conduct t 

by Michael OaUcshott f 

Oxford University Press : Clarendon , 
Press, £5.75 ^ 

ISBN 0 19 827195 6 , 

A co lice t io n of ne w essays by ' 
Michael Oakoshott makes one's ] 
mouth water in anticipation. There * 
has been nothing of this magnitude 1 
since his Rationalism ■ in Politics. 
published in 19G2. An original and 
profound 'thinker,. ■ OakeshotL is 
clearly a reticent writer ; his offer- ' 
fugs are short and infrequent, invari- 
ably essays on specific topics, not j 
treatises of a systematic kind. In 1 
the preface to the new collection^ he 
extols the virtue of a philosophical 
essay, “On the Civil Condition", ! 
lectunl adventure recollected in tran- 
quillity ", cautious, personal and con- 
fined In scope. 

On Human Conduct consists of 
three essays, which form hii inter- 
connected whole. The central (and 
in nty view the most satisfying) 
essuy,. “On the Civil Condition”, 

Is the middle one of the three. There 
is much to be snid fur reading ii 
first even if Oakcshott’s terminology 
and his framework of inquiry are 
explained fully only in the first 
essay. "The civil condition" is the 
main form of association of men in 
the state, based on reciprocal and 
Intermittent transactions of citizens 
aiming at individual satisfactions. 
Its rules are civil laws, formu- 
lated, adjudicated and administered 
through "an apparatus of ruling 
(parliaments, court* and offices) :■ 
the whole system of conditions of 
“ civil discourse h is the public con- 
cern of nupuMfca, What relates 
elves to each other and constitutes 
civil association is the acknowledge- 
ment of the authority of respuWica 
and the subscription to its condi- 
tions as an obligation. This acknow- 
ledgement is conceptually different 
front the recognition of the utility 
or the approval of the terms of the 
association ; utilitarian and contrac- 
tarian theories of political obliga- 
tion are equally mistaken. 

A major concern of Oakeshott in 
the essay is to distinguish ••“the 
civil discourse " froth two very differ- 
ent modes of activity within Rotate, 
with which it tends to be confused. 
The first is the joint pursuit of 
satisfactions, which he calls “ enter- 
prise association ”. Although it has 
its "rules of association and 
employs "managers", to promote 
the fcommon ■ end, those rules ore 
unlike “civil laws“ and "manage- 
ment” is unlike * ruling *. Only in 
crisis situations does the "common 



last war, extensively 1 mobilized for 
war effort* -was an example of such 


a situation. Oakeshott omits tu point o 
out, perhaps because of his distaste e 
for enterprise association ”, how 
much of the work of the modern 
welfare state with a niunaged eco- 
nomy comes under this concept. The 
vast and still growing realm of pub- 
lic enterprise, economic regulation, 
social security, state education, etc, 
falls outside 14 the civil condition ”, 
for berter or for worse. 

The second mode of activity dis- 
tinct from the “civil” is the “ poli- 
tical”. Politics occurs when rfttas 
deliberate about tho desirability of 
the conditions o'f respublica (not 
ahbut its authority) ami when they 
negotiate with their rulers changes. 

■ in those conditions. “ In all this 
politics Is categorically distinguish- 
ed from ruling”. It is a necessary 
but subordinate activity, not the 
all-pervading activity political sci- 
ence and tho muss media would 
have us believe. This brief summary 
of tho essay cannot do full justice 
to the finesse of Oakeshott ’s argu- 
ment. 

The third essay, “ On tiia Charac- 
ter of a Modern European Suite ", 

Is iiinro historical in character, li 
traces the emergence of this unique | 
form of association from the con- 
fused and complex circumstances of 
the. Middle Ages, and tiio theoretical 
striving to understand the nature of 
its authority, constitution mid gov- 
ernment, and its peculiar inode of 
association. Oakeshott suggests how 
this dual, practical and intellectunl, 
effort may be viewed in terms of 
two concepts which the Middle Ages 
. bequeathed to the modern statesmen 
anti political Lhinkers: socictas, cor- 
responding to the "civil society” of 
seventeenth and eighteen th-centuiv 
thinkers (and Oakeshott’s own “ civil 
condition”); and universitas ns an 
association for a common purpose. 
Oakeshott’s interpretation of these 
terms muy not convince a medieval 
scholar, just us his interpretation of 
Bod In, Montesquieu and Hegel may 
! not convince u specialist ill political 
theory. 

I have left to the end the first 
essay, “On the Theoretical Under- 
standing of Human Conduct", and 
j suggested that the reader, might 

- weU do the . same when reading 
, Oakcshott's book. This is In part 
, because the chapter is the must 
f abstract and philosophical, in -part 

- because It attempts three- difficult 
t tasks at .once, but mainly because 
I ■ of the way it la written. Here u 
. an example : "Intelligible* emerge 
i out of mlstv intimations of intern- 

- gibility when iioticinga become 
i thoughts and when, in virtue of dis- 
i tingmShing and remembering like- 
b nesses and iinlikenesses in what is 

goltig nn. we come to inhabit a 
s world of recognizables.” The ten- 
r dency to express himself in a 
b private language, winch critics 


often pointed out in Sits earlier 
essays, seems carried here to ex- £ 
[rente lengths. Yet. however off- *■ 
putting, Oakeshott's idiosyncratic J 
style und terminology are means uE • 
saying things which are true and 
valuable. To see them at work in / 
the essay "On the Civil Condi- 
tion " makes us more enlightened 1 
about their import and lienee more i 
forgiving: coinprenifre e’est par- i 
dormer. I 

The first essay has three pur- 1 
puses: to define "understanding", 
to define " human conduct ”, and to 
show how one particular form of 
the former, theorizing, applies to 
the latter. Recognizing, identifying ; 
and theorizing are three ascending j 
levels of human understanding, 
modes of thought through which we , 
make the world around us more in- 
telligible. To tlieroize Is to under- 
stand a thing in terms of the fund a- ; 
mental " postulates " (categories > 
of thought appropriate to it, which 
means first macing the “thing” in 
an “ order ot inquiry ". The “ pro- 
cedures ” of an intelligent huksg mid 
[lie “ processes " of natural objects 
holniig tn different “ orders of in- 
quiry”, within which further 
" Idioms of inquiry " or particular 
sciences are distinguishable. Uake- 
sliott is suspicious of psychology ttiul 
sociology because they purport to 
straddle both “order*”, and are 
prone to categorical ambiguity. 

Thus to theorize human conduct 
one must recognize first of all that 
it falls within the “order" of "pro- 
cedures”. “Conduct" is a general 
term fmr the actions of Intelligent 
agents, engaged either in ir tins .lo- 
tions to satisfy wants or in pr.tc- 
triccs of lioii-instrumuiital, mural 
kind. (Civil association is dearly a | 
form of moral conduct.) Oake- 
sholt’s exploration of morality as a 
kind of language, which wo learn 
by practice and which furnishes us 
with criteria for choosing between 
satisfactions and between senti- 
ments appropriate tu different 
actions, is in my view masterly. It 
Is luckily more lucid than the eplste- 
‘ - mol oaf cal sections of the essay, but 
It still must be savoured slowly. 

Underlying all three essays is 
: Oakeshott’s well-known scepticism 
about the power of the mind to 
reftch mure than a limited know- 
ledge of the human condition and 
to make in it move than limited 
improvements. We need not accept 
! that scepticism in order to appri- 
' date On Human Conduct \ He has 
f mapped out for us, in n highly lllu- 
1 minating way, the social and ppJiti- 
; cal world we inhabit, as seen from 
' the standpoint of a self-conscious 
| . and . self -directed agent. 

1 Zbigniew Pelcfcynskl 


Leibniz's Moral Philosophy 
by John llostlcr 
Duckworth, £3.95 
ISBN 0 7156 0868 1 

Critics of Leibniz’s philosophy tend 
to pay little attention to his moral 
theories, and indeed, ho cuuld nut be 
described as a man of great moral 
or religious Insight. He has sufficed 
hy com purl soil with the moral and 
religious genius of hi> great conieiu- 
porary, Spinoza. Dr Hostler dues 
much to redress the balance ; in this 
scholarly and well-documented 
account,' he shows Leibniz as vitally 
interested in moral ami religious 
problems throughout rhe whole of 
Ids thinking life, and his theories as 
basic to liis general philosophy. 1 
shall concentrate on chapter four 
“ Freedom and Contingency ", as lids 
displays tho close reasoning and 
critical acumen which mark* the 
whole work. 


According to Dr Hustler Lui bills 
proposes three criteria of freedom : 
spontaneity, intelligence und logical 
contingency. He cluburuies the Inst 
criterion beyond its Importance tn 
his account of freedom, because it 
aroused so much critical hostility, 
notably in Arnauld, who ilmntghnut 
a long correspondence kept bis 
opinion that Leibniz’s uccmuu uf the 
individual made contingency mid 
thorefore freedom of action impos- 
sible. Monadic individuality is the 
logical counterpart of Leibniz’s 
assertion that every event in the 
history nf a mnnud t irises from 
within Itself, su that, Ui use Leibniz's 
favourite example, “ Miming" could 
be scon within the concept 

“ Judas ", This, according to 

Arnauld, mokes Judiis sin "with a 
more than fatal necessity ”, inure- 
over. God could not create u “ non- 
flimiinK Judas" any more than a 
two-sided triangle. Hero, however, 
an Important distinction must be 


made ( between tho logical rcqoira- 
me ills of a concept, making it a fit 
object of God's under standi or, In- 
dependent of his will, and of it ai 
highor or lower in the scale of ex- 
cellence, making it a fit object for 
his choice. A choice of the host set 
of compossilde and possible objects 
for creation is for n reason which 
11 Inclines without necessitating ", 
Tho distinction applies also to tit* 
choices of finite monads. God sur- 
veys individuals us containing 
choices made for inclining reasons. 
The one essential for free choice is 
the prcsenco of nltcm.it ires. 

This distinction is nutde by 
Leibniz himself, but when thp 
prqblem of contingency arises ill 
the context of theories of truth, 
he. has not been so clear sighted. 
Here the threat to freedom is hold 
to arise because Leibniz asserts that 
every true proposition lias it* 
predicate contained in its subject. 
This is interpreted by many ai 
tLiutR mount to the us sen ion that 
every proposition is nnulyi it* and so, 
necessary, ltr Hustler suluniis that 
though it is true t« suv of tli$ 
actual Judas that " iimi-sitnting " Is 
Incompatible with some nf hi* other 


predicates, this is nut to, udnill 
Unit “Judos sinned " is necessarily 
true. Leibniz, should have seen the 


blatant petitio piiucrpii involved 
here. Vie are assuming thu truth 
of “Judas sinned” in order to 
prove that “ Judas sinned " la 
necessarily true. What is required 
is proof of the statement hy analysis 
of the two concepts, “Judas" and 
“ shining ”. A proof nf this kind 
is pnsslblo where mathematical 


concepts are in question, hut where 
the concepts are nf individual 
existence, ilio analysis cun never be 


completed. The important distinc- 
tion is then, between '* provable " ■ 
and " improvable ". 

Ruth L. Saw 


Seneca’s followers 


On perspicuous grammars 


Subject and Predicate In Logic and | 
Grammar by P. FHStrawson i 

Methuen, £3.50 and £1.50 
ISBN 0 416 82190 1 and 62200 2 

. ' ' • ■ • ' - ■ — _- 

The m&iu features of Professor 
Strawson’s position are .well-known 
to every student of philosophy. 
Tltia short, luminously clear book • 
consolidates * . and . extends the 
account of subject and predicate 
offered in part two of /ritZiutcnials. 

Strawson’s chief target remains 
Quine's “ canonical notation ” and 
me mctaphyslc, or rather the and- 
metaphysic, which goes with it An 

• enormous amount of metaphorical 
discussion • has centred upoip.thB- 
question, “What sorts of particular 
ultimately exist?” Sample answers 
might bo, minds, physical objects, . 
sense-data, monads ;• and there are 
Others. Quino offers a simple but 

• splendidly, ingenious proof that the . 
whole discussion is pointless ; it 
consists in showing that any factual 
assertion about the world am be 
expressed In a formal logical 
notation . in which variables por- 
fttr(n‘ all. (he functions performed 
in. ordinary English by names and 
Other , expressions apparently denoh 
ing particulars. '.Oh this view* the 
distinction . between, subject and 

. predicate is a inere "surface” fea- 
ture of some natural languages, of 

• no particular; logical or philosopni- 
ri CAl^ntercst or .importance. 

Strawson hhs argued against this 
■ • the two 


characterizing particulars is essen- 
tial to language: tliat so far 

as the subject-predicate distinction 
expresses this underlying distinc- 
tion it too is an essential feature ot 
lang uage and not jnst a surface 
peculiarity of our language; ami 
that the possibility of making idea- 
ti tying, reference to any particulars 


certaiu specific sorts of particular; 
namely, physical objects (spatio- 
temporal particulars) and persons. 

Strawson* ■ argument is thus 
transcendental in something like 
the Kantian sense, except that 
while Kant’s philosophy is, or can 
be regarded aa, a trattsccndema 
psychology, Strawson's is a kipd-of 
linguistic transcendentalism. , Even 

so, k has Ita .pv^y^KWHiah^ldc. 
Strawson’s claim is that. if material 
objects -and persons toft; Utfkfiandj- 
mental particulars, this is ultima- 
tely because of the nature ot 
human experience. 

It is not . . . enough to say, as 
. Kant dlti, that concepts of the 
real are nothing at nil ,to a 
potential -user of them, except 
Insofar os they relate . . . to h 
possible experience of the real. 
More especially, as he also rea- 
lized, those concepts which enter 
into . . . our fundamental judg- 
ments;., are just those concepts 
which fepier most intimately und 
immediately into our common 
experience of the world, _ ■ 
Much in Strawson's position ,1s 
Heariv toliifi to depend^ on ,,liis 
cienriy ..¥ g ir en U lre di hotion -J>f 


presupposition : on the detailed 
explication of the relationships be- 
tween the requirements of lan- 
guage, considered as a system of 
communication, and the nature of 
experience; and on the closely con- 
nected question of the relationship 
between “ grammar ”, in a broau 
Sense whidi includes conceptual 
relationships, and logic. 

What is both new and interesting 
in tho present book is Strawson’s 
attempt to resolve both these ques- 
tions by appeal to whet be calls 
"perspicuous grammars ”, ^ which 
are iu essence a priori models of 
tlie logical grammar of constructed 
languages of increasing complexity^ 
U- terms of these Strawson makes 
out a powerful rasa that certain 
formal features of languages. an<w- 


(llg 1IIUUV) Vi i . ^ , ir' 1 3 — ’ 

more easily asslnuletod • to tue 


sori'a purely JOgfcal crltorla for the 
subject-predicate distinction. ; ' 

Strawsou is. perbips.needlesal. 

anxious at tintes .to .establish- his 

account of’ .the subject-predicate 
relationship in logic lie ^only 
nosaible one. Thus, his sumnlaiy 
■und discussion of tt. suggestion pf 
.GeaciTa strike me as unconylndng 
and as not altogether fair to Geach. 
But tills is a minor flaw in an: 
oxteptioriilly. : luteraBting, ; and 

thought- provoking book, 

p ; ■’ -■ Vv; Bernard Harrison 


Seneca 

edited by C. D. N. Costa - 

Routicdgc and Kegon Paul, £5.75 
ISBN 0 7100 7900 1 

Classical scholars tend to feet that 
Senpco enjoys a somewhat -inflated 
reputation, largely owing tn the in- 
fluence he supposedly - exerted on 
Elizabethan tragedy by his own ' 
tragedies, so seldom road ; Indeed, 
some may be almost relieved to'- 
find G. K. Hunter, at pains tp 
emphasize that dfrecL influance by 
Seneca is hard to isolate among 
many other influences uncrating at 
the time (Italian tragedy, vernac- 
ular comedy. Miracle plays, uud 
other Latin writers such as 
Terence and Ovid). He pnints nut 
the differences arising from the 
fact that the Elizabethans wrote 
within a Christian framework 
which required that divine ven- 
geance should be span to be Just, 
and not leave criminals rewarded 
for their- acts of revenge, as often 
happens in Seneca. In particular. 
Hunter denies that Kyd f s Spanish 
Traced# was the vehicle for the 
transmission of Senecan charac- 
teristics to later Elizabethan trag- 
edy ; on the contrary, he maintains 
that It hns no - specifically Senecan. 
traits, and the unified structure 
often claimed to be Senacan cornea 
rather frorii “an imp era anal bur 
pervasive ifloa of justice foreign 
to Seneca. 

' Seneca's own 1 tragedies are fuivly 
dealt tvith by C. D. N. Costa vfh° 
produced nn excellent edition « 
Medea in lB73. Ilo emphasizes that 
wo should Judge the sWr byjriiBt 
they aim to b^ nat by flhat erhira 
think thoy .should hflve'i hcen, and 
secs them as "kn attempt nt a tit w 
form of literary drama . . . as, 
exercises, in declamatory dnanm 
thay are not simply the only surviv- 
ing- Laiju tragedies ; hut ; unique in 
Eurapcain liter ature . • ; ■ ■!' ■ 

: Qf Seneca's philosophical works,- 


'very well with the lype uf writing 
wliicli Seneca's philosophical aims 
required”. D, A. Russell, discuss- 
ing the letters to Lucilfus, “prob- 
ably Seneca's greatest . achieve 
ment Jl , rightly emphasizes three im- 
mediately attractive features which 
help to explain their popularity I 
the self-revelation, the vivid com. 
temporary detail (e g, the . noises 
1 from the bath-house, a renl-Jif* 
commentary on Trinialchiu's exec* 

. rises before dinner in Puironius), 
and the literary criticism. r • 
In the longest chapter in tlitf 
book, G. M. Ross considers 
Seneca's philosophical influence on 
later writers, emphasizing that pro* 
fessional philosophers tended W 
regard him as a popuiarlzer ; but 
os such lie exercised considerable 
influence on popular, thought anq 
through it on Christianity. Few 
now believe that he was a. Chris-' 
tian, and about passible contacts 
with Christianity Ross. Is prudently 
sceptical. He charts skilfully the 
fluctuations in Seneca’s popularity, 
and shows that among his -admirers 
were men pf such diverse fialents 


as Abelard, Roger Bacon, Chaucer, , 
Dante, Petr arcti, Erasmus, Mon- • 
taigne and Lipslus ; there was eya«l w i 
a kind of Seneca-cult . in the latf 


parly seventeenth century onwards. 

It was unfortunate for the pos- 
thumous reputation of a'- professed 
moral teacher like Seneca that fcif . 
best-known -pupil should -have head 
Nero; and succeeding general ions 
have Inevitably wandered whetaer 
the failure could -be traced some- 
how to Seneca’s own weaknesses. 
In particular to tho apparent con- 
trast between his precepts aud his 
practice. Miriam T. Griffin suggests 
reasonably tliat a human upp roach ; 
by i one roadv to -ndiuit. hit, oWB 
failings may be more effective than 
the hoHowhtra-ibou attitudes itflri 

rntdlynasoclateti with Roman Stpfc 
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PRIFYSGOL CYMRU 
UNIVERSITY OF WALES 

Saint David’s 
University College, 
Lampeter 

Ai>pHcuiitni« are Invited for tlie following posts i— . 

TWO LECTURERS IN ENGLISH ' 
one with special qualifications in Romantic Litera- 
ture, and the other in either late nineteenth and 
twentieth century literature or in drama since' 
Ibsen. ■ 

A LECTURER IN FRENCH 

preferably with a special interest in the sixteenth 
century. 

A LECTURER IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
preferably with a research interest in Biogeography. 

A LECTURER IN HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
preferably with a research interest in Economic or 
Population Geography, 

A LECTURER IN AMERICAN HISTORY' 

A LECTURER IN BRITISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
preferably with a special interest in tjie nineteenth 
century- 

A LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY - 
..... A LECTURER IN WELSH 

'• >' • • A TEMPORARY LECTURER . .. 

I October, 1975, to September, 1976) 

1 IN THEOLOGY 

.able to teach .Old Testament Courses -and elementary 
Hebrew.. ’ ; -. , . y 

• . A! 1 P,bst« to dbrniiiiehce October i, 3975- Salary will’ be 

• , on sfeatd £2,118 to £4,996 per. annum, plus' threshold 
. payinentf Membership of VSS. Clostttg.dqte for 

applications': Juno 14, 1975. Further partlcutari 
may be obtained fronTtho AcademhfRegistrar. Saint 
David’-t University College, Lampeter. Dyfed $A48 

• 7KD. ’ , ■ 




PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
ACCOUNTANCY 

The Bendigo Institute ol Teohnology Is a College of 
Advanced Eduoallon offering tertiary level degree and 
diploma courses aaross a wide epeotrum of disciplines. 
The InBtilule la pleasantly sited on a new 85 hectare 
campus, 6km. from the Bendigo city centre. At present 
the Institute is In the prooees of merging with a teacher 
education establishment and the combined oollege cam- 
pus will be developed on the present Institute tile end 
on adjacent land to be aoqulred. Bendigo has a popula- 
tion approaching 50,000 and Is located some 150km. 
norili-wesl of Melbourne. A wide range of schooling at 
primary and secondary levels and other facilities and 
amenities normally expected in a modern clly of the size 
of Bendigo are available. . , • 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons to 
fill the position of Principal Leoturer In Accountancy. The 
appointee will be guaranteed equivalent employment wlth- 
•In the combined College. 

Salary ; SA18.312 p.a. (approx. £10,300 p.a.) 

The Department of Accountancy offers a Diploma In Busi- 
ness Studies - and Is at present developing a multi- 
disciplinary degree oourse In Business Studies with a 
major stream In Accountancy which, It Is .envisaged, will 
be Introduced in 1976. 

The Institute is seeking a person with strong post-gradu- 
ate qualifications relating to Business Studies, the major 
area o( Interest being Aacounianoy. This person Should 
have a substantial background of Industrial/ accounting/ 
business experience. 

7^ f r,l ), oip ^ LBOlu * er Will assume responsibility for the 
introduction and subsequent control of the Degree Course 
under the overall administrative control of the Head of 
Department. 

Staff membbrs may, with the approval of the Institute Coun- 
aotiWties 06 0 a mil0t ^ amounl ol remunerative consulting 

The Institute will meet the costs of fares for the appoin- 
tee and his family and will -asalal In payment of removal 
coats wilhln certain limits. ■ vai . 

Further -particulars are available from the Academia Dili. 

vfctiwl r an l 'i»i , ^ir 0 ^ Flora HHb BWd|go,-| 

Victoria, 8550, Australia, to whom appllcallons should h* 

forwarded by alri))ill belor* Jan. 30, 18™ b * 





Part-time Tutorial 
and Counselling Staff 

Applications are Invited for the following parl-llmi 
posts to take effect from January, 1976 1 

Course Tutors and 
Tutor/Counsellors 

in 1976 the University will be offering 99 coursti 
in six broad areas: Arts, JBduoatlonal Studies, M»ih* 
matics. Science, 8oolal bolenoe and Teohnology. The 
courses are based on an Integrated structure of corres- 
pondence assignments, radio and television broad- 
casts and a regionally organized tutorial and counsel- 
ling system. 

C0UR8E TUTQR8 are responsible for commenting 
on and grading students’ written assignment, for reply- 
ing to queries about students’ work and for conduollng. 
tutorials, formally at looal study centres. 

TUTOR/ COU N8ELLOR8 have duties similar to 
Course Tutors above In relation to the tuition of I 
group of atudente on one of the five Foundation 
courses.. They also have counselling responsibility 
f0 L a J flraer arou P of eludenta on both Foundation 
and higher level courses, where they are required (0 
give study advice lo Individual students and to help in 
organizing discussion groups at looal study contras. 
The time needed for University duties Varies according 
to Individual oontraote, but on average will oocupy 
. perhaps one evening per week or Its equlvalsnl for 
most of the year. Appointment! will be ienablf lor. 
one year. ;• • 

Applicants should be graduates with recent leaohlng 
experienoe in further, adult, or higher education. ' 

To obtain . application forma and further particulars • 
sand a P08TCARD to the Tutora Office (THES), The 
Open University, PO Box 82, Walton Hell, Milton Key- 
nes MK7 6AU. Early applloatlOn -la advised and oomv 
pieted application forma should If possible be submit- , 
L 0d ° ne , of the . University’s Regional Offices by fth 

• day 20th, June. 

.. (Note : Existing members of ■ tho, University’s part- 
time luional and counselling staff will automalloity • 
oe sent application forms before the end of May.) ,: 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF SHEFFIELD 




« ihviteiif for TWO SENIOR ppgii In a 
arV venire -for Rs search on User Studies, 
* Hdtiafr Library, fdr.ffve years In ,L ' " 


Applications 

ihullHII$cl|sil,,,,, w »,,,| t ,,, w nttavuiuit on user siuoie 

• SS3S! *y 1h ?*yiBbJ>lbrwJOt' tivQ years in lfief|r 8 { 
Instance. Project heads • FVofessor W. L Saunders 

' □irnotnhnf tha Brown rori..,.** 
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THE NEW^'v ./-i.-V-v 

university of Ulster !! ' 


haa btfei)' advised by Its 
: ■ ^ Norman Alan Burges, - . 

Septpe h r : S t^I ml0n t0 ai ,he 9nd & * 

Council Mr, * R S. 

^ ^PpoIntmQht of aiauccie^r^ 

Cotam ttaa w ill h# 



UNIVERSITY I 
OF YORK 


Deporlmentol Hlston 


LECTURESHIP ; 

Hl2lw™ ,,,ll Tt5 :0n0mla ,n d SOOIW 

enlary Scale.' 1E2;1 1844,6^. 

i ol ’ applies lidos' 

■eni->>w l S?°H» r S rai i? 09, ■houiaTg* 
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tHlt TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 23.3.75 


Murdoch University 
Perth, 

Western Australia 

Applications are Invited for appointment to the follow- 
ing chairs at Murdooh University. Appointees will be 
expected to play major roles in developing under- 
graduate teaohlng In their fields, to encourage Inter- 
disciplinary studies, and to Implement programmes of 
research and research training at the highest levels. 

Chair of Animal Biology 

(EN.0306) 

This will be the fourth chair in the School of Environ- 
mental and Life Sciences, the specialisations of the 
professors already appointed being environmental 
science, microbiology, and plant biology. The sohool 


Is responsible for a broad spectrum of disciplines 
Including the. study of animals, microbes and plants, 
at all levels of organization from the biochemical to 


the eoologloal. Research end teaching facilities In- 
clude an animal house and a 10-hectare native fauna 


research unit on campus. Opportunities exist for par- 
ities of the School of Veterinary 
Studios and other sohools within the University, such 


tlolpatlon In the aotlvll 

Studios and other aoh__ 

as the School of Social inquiry which has particular 
Interests In behavioural studies and In human develop 
mdnt. Applicants will be considered from any field 
of 1 zoology. 

Chair in 

Communications Studies 

(EN.0307) 

This will be tho second chair in the School ol Human 
Communication, the first being in Literature. From Its 
Inception the School has had a very strong hiimanistio 
basis and la Involved in programmes In Asian cultures 
-and languages, Communication Studies, and World 
Literature. The programme in Communication Studies 
encompasses media analysis, linguistics, broadcasting, 
theatre, film and television, advertising, public relations, 
the teaohlng of English as a second lanpage, and 
Journalism . The professor now to be appointed.. who 
may possess Interests In any of these or oth6r relevant 
humsnistlo areas, will be expected to exercise leader- 
ship In the. aeoond phase of the development of tho 
programme. 

Chair in Education 

(EN.0308) 

This will be the second chair In the School of Educa- 
tion, the fire! being In the general area of contextual 
studies. Appllcante should hove strengths In several 
areas of educational process such as ourriculum evalu- 
ation, educational measurement, educational psychology 
and research design. Administrative responsibilities 
In the Sohool will Inolude leadership In the .oo-ordlna- 
tlon of postgraduate studies and research, and oppor- 
tunities will exist for participation- In the activities of a 
programme on Human Development 

• T; . - 

Chair in Psychology \ 

(EN.0309) . . 

This will be the fourth ohelr In the School of Social 
Inquiry, the others benlg In Economics, History and 
Social Splshce. The major Immediate responsibility 


of the professor now to be appointed will be ae chair- 
man or a programme on Human Development. This 
programme offers a developmental approach Jo the 






man of 

programme offers a developmental spot 

complete Bpsotrum of psychological studies embracing 
life-span, arid; *lm» to prepare graduates for entry I nto 
various areas of applied ! (clinical) psycho ogy. Oppor- 
tunities exist for participation In the activities of other 
. schools and programmes, especially within the School 

• of Eduoal|on, . 

,GBN6^Alr« ! ' T ..... 

■ Murdoch University, the second lo the established In 

Western Australia, was constituted In July, 1973, and 
enrolled Its first 600 undergraduate and 60 post- 
graduate Btudents In February of this year. It Is 
expecied that Its enrolment will increase steadily to 
reach approximately 1.900 Undergraduates .and 300.- 
postgraduates In 1978. . 

The University’s educational plans and policies Include' 
commitments lo a broadly based first year of under- 
graduate study, to the development of interdisciplinary 
•' programmes of study, to the provision of external. 

■ studies, to a more than usually ffexfble admissions 

policy, and to professional programmes , In lejaolier.- 
education and veterinary sclenoe. It Is organized 
around six schools of study (Education, Environmental 
and Life Sciences. ..Human Communication, Mathe- 
matical and Physical Sciences, Social Inquiry, and 
Veterinary Studies) i rather than the, more traditional 
faculties and departments. ■ • • * • ' • ■ 

■ Murdooh Univeraily Is' located south of the SWart 
•. River, 13 kilometres from the- centre of.; Perth, on, a 

• 174 hectare campus, that Is : mainly under native bush. 

: It Is currently, housed In five' new major buildings, and 

it is expected that -four further major buildings will be 
added during thtf'trterinlum of 1976-78., 

.... 8 ALARY : $A22,75Q. par, annum. .h„ • 

Further Information about these appointments, the 
Uhiver8lty> and the conditions of appoiniment, Inc tid- 
ing provision for superannuation, study leave, Iravsllinfl 
and removal. .expenses, may be obtained from : 

. The Secretary-General, ... .. j 

v-; .■ - ASsdoiation of Commonwealth Universities 

' le Gordon Square, London WClH 0PF, or ■ 

■ : r ■: ,* The peraonnel Officer, ■ 

Murdooh University, Murdochi W.A., 615d. 

, ; Applidattonei; lh -duplicate, Including all relevant. Inform- 

h :&tloh arid the.: names and addresses, of up to three 
, ; . refereed, should be submitted. afc soon as poselDie^to 
• the ' Personnel Officer. Where applicants are resident 

• r iL. i uiiL j A fi*lr><s 


AUSTRALIA 

AUST1IALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

Applications am Invtlnd for 
Hiipuinimania la the rollowinpi 

HUMAN SCIENCES 
PUOORAMME 

IIEADF.D/SLNKHI LEC.I IJK^N 
nml IXCTUREH In 

human iic.ni.noY/ 
HUMAN ADAITAUILUY 

llWO 1>U1IB> 


. Aiiimlnimcnt will bo In llio 
Human Bcloncea Mroorammc. 
wljlch boonn In 1V73 on nn 
nxiiorimcniBl b.isls. nut has 
now br-cn acrnjiloil by |ho 
Unlvrnliy an a conflnuir 
Dcitviiy. 


ilng 


Tho 


..... Ro.idor'Sanlor I.oclurcr 
will be llio leader of ihu Pro- 


( ranmio anil will be resuonilblo 
D the Commllteo far Human 
Hrlanci-R i chairman fop 197fi 
ProfMsur r. .1. Fonnor > for 
acodcmlc nmltnrs end to Ibo 
iii'uti nr ihu l)»iiartmoni of 
I'rMilMnry end Anlhropolani’ 
.1. A. w. rotuai ““ 
adiiilnlaiialtvo mallora. 


(or 


oraona 


Applicants ahould be «. 

of brood oxporlonca and Inlor- 
raia who will bo prepared to 
i ii and a aubslanilil part of iholr 
time on tho Morelapmont end 
prcaoniallon of — 


. . n ofthe unrtorgradu- 

R te couraoa. Tlioy ahould alio 
a vo cKpericnce or using rigor- 
out scientific molhods and 


should aim in engaae 
aimrch or a broad kind, 
Tno the ‘ 

>rior*d v 


In angaaa in 
... .. _ broad kind, mslch- 
the breadUi of tho coursos 


n > two pnrsnns appointed 
d responsible for two ruil- 
yoar units. Human Ecology 

X/if 

yours Ii 

Aria or 

Thusn units ore concernod wllh 
human aituntlnni and sysiems 
ralhpr limn any paiilcuinr sea- 
dnmtc snhlects. Ab at nresont 
Kiunlll. Hu ma ii Ecology focuses 
upon m.inhlnd's ilirfenmt ideal 
nlKiui llm mivlronnicm. end 
upon the dlvnrso ways In which 
li>> liiu Inlnrncloil 
Kuiunn A Un 


... which 
nlnmciod w|lh It. 

. . . ..iiplublliiy donls with 
coni') ins ri'lovoni io lho Inior- 
ntllon botwoon natural anil 
i ulinrai procoiars of tt affacH 
human Individuals and spcletlos. 
Ino provision ar on honoort 
nruorapimo In 1V7S Is under 
consldornllon v 

flalarlosi Salary es Reader, - 
SA1V.COU per annum. Salary 
on appointment lo the olhsr 
posts Will be In accordance wllh 
nuillricatlona and evnerljneo 
within tho ranneai Senior Loc- 
turrr. 8A1S.400 to SIT/SOO par 
non am; l.orturor. SA11.ZAO lo 
Sib. l iw) p or ntinum, I’.mnm 
■-u li.inui 1 r.iluS sru »A1 equals 
Slip nr SUS1.X4. 

Other conrtltloni’. Tonuro— 
(tender la lo rDlIrlng ego (68 

( earn: Rcnlor Lrrturor and 
.oriurcr Is (or llirea years In 
tlm llitl Inslunre wllh provision 
ivir reoiipolnlinehi. after review, 
lo rotlrlnfl ouo. 

Uaasanablo iravol evponm 
nre naid and asslsianco Wllh 
housing Is glvnn for an 
anuolntoo from outeldo Can- 
liDrra, Sunoroimnailon la on lho 
F.R.B.U. jiatlorn wllh aupplo- 
memuy benefit!.. 

pic Univeraily rosorvos the 
right not to iruVo an epoolnl- 


loh) not I 
aont or I 
nqril by In 
Further- 


i on or 
llllol 

Jduaro 


! by Invllaiio 
nnor- Infon 
plained iron 


r Commonweal). 

■ few 5 


ordon 


June 




ns - close; 'on *Olh 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
DUBLIN ’ 

«n.u 

ffsii 

« oSSbrtAs.;* * 
aflSSA 

This will incroaio In accord- 
ance wllh lho National wage 
Agmmant- Entry point on Ilia 
scale will, bp. In accordanc 
wllh pualT ' 
cure. 


Slji-Wecpor 

laliricsuons and BXpBrt- 

'A non-eontribotoiy panslon 
•chime and family allowances 

§??cr« on ^,^ u ?s!r^ 

ivpn scheme Is also pvaUsue^ 

Apiril rations, should Includo 

the n — 

Prior 

latlon n 
iroceduij 

" , *taiest . dale for receipt ot 

Mr? 

APPOINTMENT IN , FRENCH ^ 
ApnHcallpna BrO Invlled Kt 


Ia.7np. (This. wiftrir 

« r cor dance . wjlh tlio 
'aqoAarcMnonH. . 


iff’lncrMia li 
Natlona 


ESSEX 

• Till: IJNIVMIBITY . 

■nwiM 

Mri: 

i-w.ss.asf.rass: 

n*nopnrtmmu lias close 

S lot, links pud omuBp p 

JESS 

rommunlcnilons ■ and . (pan- 


EDINBURGH 
Tin; uNivLnaiiv 

DKE'AnTMENT OF 

ACCOUNTIN') AND 
IIUSINESS MKIliUD 

t.r.ciuHEn 

Apnllcailuna nre Invltnd for 
tho post nr u;ctuiieii in ihli 
ili‘|ianinnnl. 'Iliu Irm hlno l'">- 
ornmiLip ol iliu ilaihirinic-m cm- 
phasirea tlm mlniionslilp of 
nccouniing in 11" nnigiibnur ills- 
ClUllnoi. rm.1 lolnl linnnlirs dn- 
flrcpi arc hriiifi Iniroduced In 
coiiiunullon wiili ilia Dopaii- 
iianis ol HnslnoBB Riuillos and 
H( unnmiL b. A|>|ilk.illuilB will 
theruroro bn particularly wcl- 
como Irvin can ill da ma who Ii avo 
Iniorpsia both In accaunllno anil 
relamd dlsillAlllM such as 
Economics. (liiarallDiiiil ile- 
eearch, or n> havlour al Studies. 

Balary will he an llio scale 
CS.tlR in e-l.Hib, plus super- 
nnnuailon provision. 

Further unrllt-ulars arn nvall- 
abln rr.im IIip Rpcrotury to the 



i have qua- 
iprclt Inter- 
f lllalorlcel 


...o nainiia of two rotorooi, 
ehullia ha Sant by .lunn A. 1070. 
Pleese quote reference 1031. 

BELFAST 

THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 

' Applications are Invited for 
lho following lectaroiMpi.Jen- 
a Ida rrom lal OUobor fa7S or 
such other doles ns may be 
or rang id. 

DEPARTMENT OP GEOGRAPHY 

HISTCrit ic A I^S&CKJ r!aPI ( Y 

Applicants ahould have 
Utlralloni ami rosoi 
Dull In tho Hold o: 

Oaoerapby. 

ncpAimnjN^^or social 

LKt-LUHFAIIIP (N SOCIAL 
WORK 

Appllrmiti sbnuUI ho arudu- 
atos hulUlnu u iirnlosiional 
aualific.iMan In social work 
end tiny ahould liavo oxppri- 
onco in rmo nf lho main Holds 
of social wnn. 

Aaiioln tin unit, which will da- 
iirud on ckumloncn and quail- 
tlcriUani. will bo nm do at ono 
□r me nm throe nolnta^on tho 

®l7f° r clS?5ir r 'H.»n9- ll Vo 

, Kl.HOfi plus feav Uireshold 
payment. Wllh contributory 
ponrlon riglila under lho 
PTs.a.l'./U.S.H. Tim lecture- 
•hi pi aro Buuim to u period 
of probaltun of up to thrno 

yeans * 

.with 
"Up. 
vflu 


n In duration. Aailstanco 
i removal mrpenees Is avail- 
. Aiintic-.ittons siioula bo re- 
if by liflit .1(1(10. Iw. 
turlhi.r ii.irllrul.rrs iruiy bn nb- 
tnlnPd ironr llm t’crsonirvl 
Qtticrr. lho Uuonn’fl Unlvor- 
ally of YlPtfasi. NorLhom Ir?- 


qt tiplfasi. Nnrihom iro- 
Itrv i NN. (Plcxso quolo 
rt-fwoii'.’o TA-lllCSr. 


land 


BELFAST 

tmr ouixN-3 uNivcnenv 
DEPARTMENT OF UEOnRAPHY 
BEN lOH CAtrOOTlAPHER 


As pari of lho ox ton slva ro 
■, and loach 1 1 

1 largo 

mcni. with c 


■pifch’'and loaddno uronramma 
if this largo Unlv^ndty ^part- 


training and amp a 
posiirradiuta Dlp’q 



I.4SR 10 


BHht 




BRISTOL 

niE UNIVERSITY 

Tho Umvcroir proposor as 
•□on. “ ~ “ - * 


□on as pqiiible to main en 
puofntmont ta tho DIRECTOH- 
IHIP .of the Schorr I Yor Ad- 
vancod Ucb-m Studios width will 
become vurasni nn the 1st NOV- 


#*VSBiF "‘lifBSK 


.uchanan. 

Suitably . quail Mod cimdldales 
arc invtrad io aubralt anpilea- 
uont. by the is ih June. IVTS. 
Further par lien lari of ihr 
appointment may ba obtalntd 
ffonr llie Recrnuiry of uli Unj- 
vmsiL’i^ Scuate Honss, Bristol, 

DURHAM . 

' TUB; UNIVEHSITY 

,ex^^C§iu^l n Studies 

Appiirtuori* era invited fTorn 
ralubip dtMiinfd' 

corulitUinn of appnlninaqni *$ 

DfctltoHiob, from' tlif 

to whum upi.'li.dltons lUtroq- 
cnplcxi. naming inran refor- 
(p». shnirlil.bo wnlAo arrtyo 
. not l*|« i than .Junq IB, IW. 

.DURHAM . 

' . ‘TUB UNIVBnSlTY . 


liXETER 
nir: university 

DEI’AR TMKNl OF ECONOMIC 
IIISUiRV 


am invited for a 
ill Hie DCI'AIIT- 
~ I HE) - 



•ru i\litsmi> 

MJiNT ol LI-UNriMir. 
ItlSTCHIY. -|||« post, open 

10 innn nrid woman- i qurtllv. 

1 1 tiinahlii lor una year 
Imm 1 Octnbrr l'flfl 
and may ho cMunduil for u 
•i-rr.nd anil final ytjr. I'rofpr- 
oticn will hn nlvun to. candlilaU-s 
with Inlorusi in olllicr Drill ah. 
America n nr ILuror>e-in ccono- 
liiiu lilslury airuu 1TSU. 

Snlarv : Et.ftfr'i por annum 
plus curnru ilin-ahold pavTuunts 
cbflkiV par annum i . 

Candidates should forward 
lhfoo coplijs < ovi-raai-oa tnnill- 
dates one copyj of their nppll- 
catien ro thn Secretary of tlio 
Univeraily, Norihcoto House, 
lho Qucbn's Drive. Cxoier, 
EX4 4i)I. iiinethpr with llio 
names at throe referees not 
later than 7 Juno 11I7A. Pleas 
quolo rarori-nco number 
lUA/70'.'ll In nil turrasno: 
me*. 


JAMAICA 

UNIVERSITY OF THB 
WEST INDIES 

Apptlcanona are Invliad for 
tho noaf .of iai_ leiituher or 
(b 
Hll 
tea 


ease 

□nd- 


ii ASSISTANT LhCTUHBR in 
STORY, Ttie.apiMlntoa Will 
seta African hDiory, ellnor 
i to lho lUtti century or lOttl 
_.jd 2<)th conmry. Prererenm 
may bo given to itpnllcanti 
also able to leach Caribhoan, 
North Ainerlran or UrilA 
American history. Salary 


scalp 

JS'J. 

JsB 


f«) W,M, 5fc.»An Sn,a K 
**«:■! 

cuiuiln JSa.IQi. I .B.B.U. 
Rludy and Travel (Irani. Ur« 
fumlihod ac(.nnimadallnn at 
rental or m pur rgni pi salary, 
or tin nar coni nf salary nay- 
nbio. (ii lion of lipuslng. 
ranilly p.isiines. Duialled 
nnplk.-iiluns in copier > includ- 
ing ,d curriculum vltnc .and 

C anilnu iiir>*c rnfon-oa allbuld 
O aenl l>y atrin.lll- us tuou at 
nnaiibfe. tu the llpnlriMr. unU 
vrrrity of the West indEns. 
Kingston 7, Jamaica. 

DetelhMl mrifniiara ara 

S inblo amt ihoiitd ho oh- 
id from lho same anurt-a 
rn an apiillcoHan U made. 


LEICESTER 
lire uNtvEnsnv 

■nil. NA 1 1 ■ID. Of r.I.AHsuriQM 
LllAUNINrS IN IMIIMARV 
SUIIOOLQ 

SENIOR HEHt A11CII FELLOW 

A Sonlnr Hcicaich Frill 
ronuirerl lu taku 
o day-io-diiy rn 

year prog ram ate .. 

i>d . uv lho SSJtn under 


I 

•obnsornd 
lho dlrvc 
Biman an 


day 'rim rdn'o ,fl o“f 




rosea rcii 


..lion of ['rules tor 11. 

and M. J. n.nton. 

Ttio Projeci will s.'oh ta ox- 
J classroom 
in primary 


amine lho variety 
procedures usnil 


sn 

admols." _ lo dqVaiou 'new iprma 
or essi'ismenl. and to dubIiuio 

i ho effeettvennss of lltngo dlf- 
oront praccdurei in roinllan ta 


pro ci 

„ porformanen of pupils. In 
addition, a furtlwr study ot tho 
prohlsnis of iwnsfor from nrl- 
Inary to rniddla and aecnndaty 
achopla wlU be. Incorp oralad 
Wlthm lira roaNrch prqnftunWa, 

• fta succeMltn candidate will 
M required to inud a inuh or 
rostwen associates and pro- 
resslonal obaonoM. Among Ua 
qujLlluos Hrokad for tn tho din- 

RSid'ot ’ prfmaiy iducadgn. and 
prarerably aonm fcnuwladflO and 
fcoerfeivco of roouuclr tocn- 

Thr 'aelary 'will he jsrtthtn 
rango for University 

■“ 

plcments) . 




Applications by. 
is Rogistror, . Iha 


LEICESTER 
THE UNIVEnSTTY 

SCHOOLS 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 

TW O RESEARCH ASSOCI- 
ATES ate requlrod to lake nart 
in a Q-yonc proorantmo of rn* 

S earch sponsored by Ilia 
I..8.R.C. under thn dlrcctfan 
o' Professor n. Simon and 
M. J. Gallon. 

The Project, will sseh lo ex- 
amine. Ihu \-arlcty of claymroarr 
pracodurca used. Ui prlmar 
scnaolu. to dovulon new Jann 
or aaaasnment. anu to avauu' 
the nlfccilvonms of .the 
fstvnt procedures In relslf 
5 perronn/uee of » 
in/dti., a further atfe 
probjenla 


further at 

o rail 

cntfii 

BkpBciBiTtn „ 

In to some oj- a)^ 


. T JtqoU ..... _. 

pin lho metre 
no autce^a^u) 
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MVERPOUI. 

THK UNIVI.ltSIIY 
DUPATflMK N I' OT MKIllLVAl. 

msioitv 

AnnilrnLinitn .«*.■ imlrril fr.r 
tho ihtsi ,•( i.i.<:iiiiii:h in. iim 
nUPAIITMLN I- «f MCMlLVAf. 

M ISTOHV. uiijiIi'p limit lot 
inuary. I'r.-l.-n-iuu will 

li» utVL-n III l-rUlllIdJIll IVllll 

have) simelnll/i'fl In uci .nej el 
Mudibvnl rcmiini'lv lli-itnry . iml 
Dll candiiluix" iiium i.M pr«|Kirii<L 
to unrieruHr.. II nn u 

«il l.-a. Iilnq 111 


IntHat nafdrY within the titnan 
£3. Tin la S-ilH'i per annuni on 
a ac.iio rial do lo K4.«V‘b.J»rr 
annum arcoriilnn io iiiullflcn- 


annum arconllnn 
tlons ant) wip-ilvniir. 

A pnllc.il Inna, inamher with 
the ^namrs nl Ihnii rclemcs, 

S hould no rvcrtwi not Iniir 
-i an lllh June. I VTA. hv O'" 
BenVror. Tim unlvuraliy, 
B fl, [for 147. t.tvan>niil tov 
SI ix. from whom (mrlcr .uar- 
tieulais iiuv b'( nb'aliud. Quoin 
rof. llV/4(h/ HIES. 


LONDON 
tub UNivimsirv 




.-.naiTY LNnlANrE ANU 
ItuUL USA MINA I lOTia 
UOUNCH. 

GENERAL CEnnriCAIT- 
EDUCA1TUN BKAMINAIIUN 

T7if council IznllDJ aqpllca- 
ia for an npiminlnif'iit .pe 
|CF EXAMINER HI , tliO 

j.E. oxainUuniDii an from 

June £077. in rarli nf tliO 
following auhiocis.— 

ADVANCED LKVLI. niO».««Y 
ADVANtn.I) IT.VKI. tun ANY 
ijlrsms ahould lie urodii 


ilwcon 1'ho"iiu**i Tff UI 
■■■ inn 


A) 

and 2&‘"wliii ’ ‘i"t 'ibi* ' ihreo 
years' recent ir.ul'lim in.'fj- 
Sncu In ini' siiblcti iir*M. 1*7 
thcr Hlnlogv iiripiMiiiinnni Uni- 
vonriiy to. n hiini ('Mu lii'iito is 
rtsaTrJmle. r«i; unin iipain ••-ro'jri- 
inca in O.fl.E. «\anitnln(l would 
bo on silvantuiiG. 


Application forms nnd par- 
ticuura at rcmiiii'-tiiiuin. »n* 
ditto ns of H|i|iiiliiin«nl and 


Killoi may bu oliidliu'ii (£913 

METKS fcft'SjbSZS 

^qn?°«i J? 

I.andan W.l— 


taw 7 v tms sfifwia. uo in- 
turned not Tetar ll(*n Juno n. 

Vo7S/ A j> pi tennis- shuuM. atata 


Ji 

1 U'/O. /siiiriK/imr Biium-s 

Hie BUhiri I .liul i*tist iind on- 
dose a suil-aOilirsM'd laulsi ju 

arivstope. 


1 .ON DON 

T1IH WNIVP.1W1IY t» 1LIT.UK 
quCrijQR with 


rac.'u&“nr;^t 
end cotitornportry pra-mdiistmi 
cultures, unMiropaluuF ■fji 

5w;S' c 




pUcallons tWft'uViSS 


w nr * 

i a gur.' fron. _ 

£ es&iF&ir* ww* 


LONDON 

IMPERIAL CfM.LT.GB OP 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

LECTimrgtiiP. in 
ING 



m romptnor. Mrd- 
ilteciure. and com* 
i. a* well jraTn cotn- 
wara ape systems 


"«rJ" syslSns 
relevant to these nre as. r The 

iSwAri 

London Allowance and UiTcs* 
hoio payments. ' _ 

AnpUcallons. including «frrl» 
culum vilap nml llai ar puiiH- 

Dsparuuenl at c->miuirlnti-aiul 

gftoww'saf*. _ 


pine 




’’ t^RPOOL ; •’ • 

.AtrpIlcsHiir 





f 


in Oritindry lriet 
HW'} R'.lirN'M. in tho 
rsdnilnallnn .n .Lorn , 
dune, J*w77. , , 

Anpltrants riiouid In* lirqrld* 

P ilil aiqira-'iljiln uuail- 
n*» Id tor* MWjj 
Of -JA and wllh 
S -fi-i-ciir.l'-nrlHr'B, ex- 
ekperh iif-e M* '>.JI B. 
Would he :dA;.4d van- 

lion form* .aid t&rtl- 
ifnorati'.m, - otmdt- 


, mi nor: 
IOUIi"l 


.'.I- 


. ftursi 



nsinl 1 


4ut 
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Universities 

continued 


. i'ii -i mm r. m i i.i. i: oi 
HCIINt.i. ANN riMINOLOfJV 

All ■.IMIS IIIA ri VII 

Al’I'lilN I.MI.N [ 

A [ijiiii .iriiinih l ir« Hulled 

lot I .if ril.NI'JII 

ASSIST, VJ- KK.lHTItJUI. 

Willi ■< • Illy liillfjlly 

lur 'll - -*■- d 

poti-ir.niii.ili- -iciiuKtidiii and 
*rii„i.if%i- >. . • i ,.i.c» uln-uid 

oi* or.iiin.il> -> .i.ji-il \*.n in -10 

tVllll jllli.i . ...'ii-ii.O. IlIBi L- 

Iiiii .I'nr- '■ -i, ill- "1,1 

In t.l.ll-'f- |,i-r .i iiiiiin i |i||i!i T.^'lU 

l.HI- UUil i . i . ' 'Jii--. SH 

tliri-iiiolil i>.i . nil-nit .mil .nijii>r- 
an^iiuit-xi imili'l ll.b.H./ 


I iirrin-c ; 
B lull it ..nun 


nit nUrt and an 


I mii-’iJ a I in* lii-ulslrar. 

i-ipm.-l i:iiiii")i-. iornh-ii t»w7 
-A/, on l.-lrulioiici number 
IH-nH" M||, i-tl HOli’i, in 

wliniii .i|i r- in -iit.ini iimtilii Go 

rfli mull iiy 'i|ii Jinn-, j-ijfl. 


MANCHKKTLK 
i»n: ifNiviHsirv 

LMt.l l lll.ll IN 

M.t I III.Mrt I H AI. S TATIS I ICS 

A|i|illc-,iiluni .in> Invited tor 
till* | mil In |!n* MlJtJSIIr.il 
1-a.lmr.itnrv. Ilr Mtirlmnnl of 

MaUicnullii. with 

rt-arjrt ri Ihli-ri tlrL In any area 
of iiroikiMlii v nr staiiiilra wTU 
li<* rnnnlili-rt-ii inn ilia mtctin 
nil anMir.iiii win bn riiqiiirqtl 
1 • qlvu (iiitu- lura tn lira 09 in 
MamiU'-t. Hal.iri i.inon nj.ilfl 
■ci 1M.II"I. in- r .inniiui ulul 
lliminil-l. Ini lint a.ilury nOl 

S itnm than i.n.-tiiii per an mini. 
lii|ii>raitiHi -iiiu ■■ 

I Tirihrr ii.iiIIi nljr» jnd appll- 

S dllnii Inn n» i rrinrnjijlB by 
IIIII- Li ill i i fri/in lire Registrar, 
Iiiii I inKi-rtllv. Maiirlipatar 

Mil "l*| ref . 1U.V 

73 uir.s 


MANCHESTER 

nil. L'NIVKIUlll Y 

m.mi'diiaiiv Lrcfi’rrr.u ik 

(>uin;nAHiiV 


NIGERIA 

aiimadi i nn.i.u 
uNivi.imirv 

A |i|. I lea lions nre inuiml fur 
kMi4iit-lDs In Mm nr. PAIl i'MI.N I 
ul r ii’JvIlllNMI.N'l . Ajijinlnl- 
Itipnls *11-1 V hr III. nit' JI MHriK- 

rhscikiai,. iii.ADiin. miNinn 
r.Ecnim:ii nr ik';ti>iii:ii 

lpvi,L (l"jiriiilliHi tin I|iij|||li.<- 

llnn.i anti iv.-pPrlriit.il Prefer- 
ence Iv III hr ulvrn In .iinill- 
canli it |tli iiiuiif ii ■ i imis In 
Publir Aiiiiiini*ir.uit,n. but 
tlinsn sun I.I Ilf Inn in nil— r 
Holds or liiillili.il ii inn n will 
wo t o/isliler'-rt. 

, .8.111,1 y si .i In. Mroli-.i.vir 

NB, MG In Nil!. i| 1 jirr .■ n- 
num < Hii.ru L iu LH.-ii ■>! iu.r 
gnnilin nprlino- H-.iri-r 
N7,7d.l to N' i.IIIij ut-r -iriiiiam 
• t. 'i:'*l In J;ii.767 iirr .minim 
aicrllnjj i sruinr i.n:«ir-r 
Nd-hl'tt 1,1 Nil. 7.10 nor .iniliiin 
i Cl ,7 ^ i lei !■* i .0— I per nnniiin 
Biqrjluni. l.viiun-1 Nr-.mii to 
Krt.* 1 * 1 1 I'Or .iiiiiuni lUA.ii'iU lo 
E-l./c.i! nrr nnniiin Mcrliniii. 
fit i-qiia,! Nl.-n. Tim llrllloli 
uovi-mnionl inuv t>uii|il(-[iiPiil 
fliilailro in uiiiuapriiln i.isrt. 
Family }ii. mu got. vjrlum .illow- 

i ircr*: suiii-r.tnnii.iliun nclioino: 
lonul.il nvororji loan-. 

nrMlIrd .irmlli .illimi r Iv. o 
cnoti-n. inilndinu a ■ urrliiiluiii 
vliao anal ii.u.iiim lUrmi r-> fo- 
rties., alioribi lie fcm.irdod by 
Alniull. nni l.tirr than M 
.Iiim- m in s iingisir.ir. 

Alunjilu llrllo UnLvrratly. 
ZtiH-J. Nlqcrla. Apnllc.inin ro- 
aidoiil In IJnltrii Klniiiioiii 

i noulil also nr, n| uric copy lo 
jior-Univeriiiy Council, 

0,y| 1oiionli.ini r:onri Road. 
London \VH> 0117. Turllior 
uarikuMri nmy i« obinlnod 
from rlllii-r ailrlri-n 


NIGERIA 

Alt.MAQII lllt.l.tl 
HNIVLU8IIY 

Appiii alions nro inviioii lur 
||W,_poMs in mioniBSOH. 

amt i.i.ci uni:,t i n 
lilaTom . A ii niii nun ihauitl bo 
able to Ib.icli In aumu of Ilia 
fa Ho Winn llrlus: AlrltdO If 10.- 
tpry. Ninon an Ifhion . Middle 
Eastorn UUlEirv muT Alrlt.in 


Aupllr.it lo us urn IniAtflA fur 
ns uiuvyrjr imsi from candl t 
U’s Will* ItilrmU In 
llrovranliy. -8* — - 
.UK In C‘J.l. 
rriliold pay menu. 

Miuu-ilion. 


Panliill-ITS (and 


ProhlMurv. < 

_ Hftlary yin. ITorossor 
N It, 71(1 in N l-j.-ll 1 ii or an.- 
num tCG.irji m CH.rtob prr 
, ■iiTlIng i Reader 
. N7.7GO to N-.'.Hiu nor an- 
num IC3.T51 to £ii,7nR per 
finPiflli I.rcUUrrr 

Nrt..vln in NA.1,0.1 per aniuiin 

ia b fiJ0 S L- 7 '’- |l,,r “1100111 

Bloriinat. Li sterling equals 

G Nl.-lA. (be Hnilsli Covorn- 

oni nny supiilomrni aalsrloa 
aiipropiiatr rasi-o. l-jniirv 
iass.igei; various ■aHniv.iiicoi , 

mssssru^sr 1 . blcti - 
STA 

Zaru. NlOPfla, ADliILriinta real. 


fgnm irotumalilo Iiy iuu» fijni , fffP.. “" c ropy-, la InVor* 

rrom llio flruiitrar. Tho Uni- University c.oimrll, Toi. 

yersiij . Mimrnrslnr. MIS 9pL. lfi5R n|1 *_pinirt Road. London 

quoie ref.. I (II . 7A THUS. ’ ODr. 1 urittPr narllenlera 


HANUIIESTUR 

Till: l NI\ ERfl|IV 

I.M. J I 'III Still'S IK 

HUCKii.llGY 

Ai-plic.nrpiii .ire invltrA far 
lw«> urrnianvni and lwq ONS- 
jhrtM ii'iiifiui.iry LEmbril- 
JIEII'K In GUI IIM.OUY. Til* 
{Moiunnil Is lurtfcularly fi». 
loresla-tl In cHntllrlj 


fl&Ii.u iiih-iiI Is jurtlcufarly fi|. 

ISStM'* 1 IK cMnilWaiM Wlui TO- 
■Pari.ii mid la-uclilng comps- 


comps- 

llie sorlolapy or 
in lair. In Urban 


pnlnmirni nui Ik* ruadsHlihUi 

|S ■SKfi-VKStT ■ ■Sr„J nl IW 1 5lK!!13 

payiuenls in r.ith cuss. 

• , Tu/thrr details and appllca- 

if on (ofiiii rr it tenable by May 

fgfWK ll “r.„Vf,!!iS?. r - Si 

•■■P r>*'Jin4ll'-n( iHnparafV 
«*f lr* bolts . . 


: ftUNCllESTER. -; 

■ THL pNiVfifi^rrY . . 

TEMi'OlfAllY TJbOTlIilKA TN 
El-CLLblASI (CAL HISTORY 


■aril . riniriti History lit Eha, 
eiprnMiSun nurfuii esicttual? 1 


adVress” o!,,aln^,1 ,roni oUlit? 
NEW ZEALAND. 

UNl\LH8TrY or b I ALIO ■ 
Dicnadln . 

LKr.mriJIH (IK SENIOR • 
LEhrimKII IN MARKLriNfi 

Appllraiilun* ero Invtlnil Inr 
- hosihciii of Li:cru»*tu ■*- 
<«« .UT.njriiin .1 
NO Jn Dio Tacully 
inerce. — 

tcachtn 

OI 

M 

in one or inorii of lb? follow - 
Inu areas: Marketing Rqiwrch. 
VHh special rn(l*renca rb appli- 
cation of QuanilUllvc . tcch- 
. hlquas: Consumer Hrhsviour : . 
inipmailqnal Marketing 
til dus trial Mark el lug. Appll 
on* Irani UuiSe wllfi ot 
ilaltiallons will 


frity Scales: Lecturer. 

.767 lb NSMm.OTB: Senior 
ror, NZCl/j.OO^ fo 


mu 

11.7m. 


a bar n 


Iter. r>3 rlj i uja r » ar r ^va IJ _ 
mpnoabba 


claiton nr 
nlvrrsiiiaa 


a Hrglstrar at ihu l.'rtiverslty. 

. , Applies liana . clmc on .'iilfli 
June. f'V 

- - . - — -i~ 

WbwzealaNI)=' 

0, ‘ : 

. gnGAKiZAl'ILrN BLHA V(OUI( 

' Aopllcjllons nrr* invllrd Cor 
' (ho abote-mnnilnw-il atfuolnl- 
iponl • In jhc - Di-pifimeff 01 
uipluu MMliilfireiloii ; tram 
fieramu-wlip hove ininvesie In 


Wfls iyn hove Ininvesie In 
ns such up: lndU-frluoI Hr- 
inur. r.roun • and |In|el-- 
tonal ' J’raireseff. I.radrh- 


OXF0RD 

T II K UNIVEIISfl'Y 

1 1 n i\ Kii&irv LrmuiiERSiiip 
IN THE BOT-IAL 
ANiiinoHOi.nriY nP 
sail I'll ASIA 


I'tin l.lnll’crslli' nropoaos if 
diii.olnl j I.LCIUtlLK 1,1 Hit 

sur.iAi. an miiopoLgo v o 

SoiiiIi Asm WITH oifecl from 111 
Oclalmr. I'i7n. or as soon Hi 
possible lh "reader 

Tlio Irclurer will be rugulrcd 
lo diiouqp in Jtlvanreri sluUy 
ui rosodh.lt uml lo give under 
Iho dlrecrlon oi tho Board ol 
iho Uculiy □( Anihropology 
ami f jrngrepli v not less than 
An l-<riiin<8 or rmsses In otiUi 
acjdrniit ye.tr. normally anmnd 
over ii-ji loss Ilian si* weeks ol 
oac.li torni. 

Tho u I pend will ba according 
lo sue on the ncdiu E2.ua per 
annum ill ugn 24 or updo n to 
E0,25t> per annum mt age 42 
or oven plus G19.14 per 
monlb ihroaltold payments. Hie 
li-r lumr will ou required (o pay 
coil l rl billions lu a superannua- 
tion sclionii) ns presenbod hi 
Iho staiulei and decrees or the 
University. 

The lncrurer may ba offorod 

I I no n -slip end la ry Official fol- 
iiwsnbi of Wolleon Callego. 
hcnilans (night Typed 


(night Typed 
--I..*. ~twvi» in Mie csso of 
ovsr.tcas cnndlildies, who nood 
■vnd only one typed copy;, 
wllh a currlculuni vitae Includ- 


wllh a currlculuni vitae Includ- 
ing full da Ini Is or quilincaMans. 

B rnvU>us oxnerionce, puHlIca- 
om. and l he ntunes of ul loasi 
iwo actdomlc reforoos. ahould 
ba icm is tl,s Botroturv of Fag 
uIILm. Unlvorslty n- ' 
t.iarondon nulldlno. 
qirnei, Oxford 0X1 ShD. so 
lo ri-arb him not Isler il 
1411, Julia. 107.T 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

THE UNIVERSITY 
(Pan Moresby - ■ 


Appllcaitons are Invited for 

RL?i°o t r L^mriimn'ln i 
' “inUAOL’ and BT 
Tim appRlwee wl 


lo direct tlig Ltmgua 
ng Section of the D-. 
* language, which 
two separate pro- 
ano enneernod wllh 
• Preliminary Year Eiigllih 
ouree, and the olhar wlt 
litli .UmBUnge and 

K ' courses for firs 
nil In .all rnculllei, 
include the su 
end dn vsleri mem of 

B rammei offered by 
on. as well os ic 


parimam or 1. 
consuls of twi 
-animoi' ono 
• Prellnilrinr, 


ffia! Iha^-actor w 
abu to sllmuule 
ment ol a coqr 
ranwne In Engl! 
skills at tertiary 
Hons and senior 
in Papua Now (tuinca. 
spnolnlpe ihoultl have a<. 
sradninfc and rCSL am 


ox nor Use in the' praduc 
f nutlorlale and Ian 


._ .ratory nrogwmrnee, a 
ground which Include* du 
. Ilona and research, and ei . . 
hob al a senior level of respon 


ilblTity, In a devoioplng country 
wlrare English Is used as ft 
■acond language. 

Salirv ica las : Senior Lec- 
909 par o^. ^ 

Marrtsga Allowance and Klfii 

include pro viiion or lioua 
jrtudv rtave, annual leave faros. 
iMiSu-itYtm aupernmjuailon- 
•*> .soma ra»a II may be bos- 
ile lo niln an anpolnimBnl 
on secondment. . . Appllcallona 
:■ atiould ba In dupucoir ana In* 
cluda a cnriiculum vilae, 111 1 
, names and ndUrosau of )hre< 
referees, a reconl small ^holiji- 


. Further, dautla and lha.con 
dll urns ■. of apppintnjcnt are 


ivsJlablajro 

P soils 

vm. 


RHODESIA 
the L’NivEnariY 
; VAtiutny or BcttNi’.E '• 

' aPNldn I.ECTURCBIIIP OR 
-. UiCril|1E811U>. IN THE 
DIVISION or BIOLOBICAL . 
'■ '■ SCIENCES . 


Apnlketlons are invtlad for 
llir* abavt-tupnlloned po»t. The 
rvuulrctnenl is for * .poraon 


SURREY 
THE UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OT Clir.MtSUIV 

LiSCTL'REBHfp IN INOHUANK ■ 
CHEMISTRY 

Appllcallona nro IniTlnl for 
B young LECTURER III INOH- 
(lANIC CHEMISTRY Lunablu 
from 1 Ociobor, l"7S. AnnM- 
canla must hovo roscanh and 
loach I ng oxii cr Ionic- and uu 


/innsihoHc towards Iho aand- 
Icn course concent. Prefer- 
ijco will bo nlven lo Ihosu 


K hoae research Int-rosis will 
onu wllh lha nrosr-ni rrsennh 
llvmos . or lh" Denarimom 
will lin mini-- 
-I Ilia lower eml o( ilia h*c 
lurcshln scale 

Annlkalions. nuc.iinu Hi* 
n.imes and niiilr nines n( Iwo 
roforoM. ilinuiil be seni uui 
I a lor than 15lh .luno. J"7ri. 
W -J h0 ..Acedonuc ltrglsir«r 
Lf-FQi, Univorsllv of Surrey. 
Guildford OU2 fix I [ . (rani 
whom further uarilciilare m.u 


RRAUING 

THE UNIVEHS1IV 

CAREERS ADVISER 
(TEMPORARY i 

Anpllcallona are Ini-Hod rroin 
raduatei for Mils post, tunable 

,>SW8»r-iir&s 

11 coniorlso assisting am 
Is reading arts, sorfel aci 
or aclcnca su binds in 
and ImuleiiKinllno 
dactoione. Caniildam.* 
IJMI jt . navo had a or era I — -~— 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOUOqT^ 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 

Appllcallona mo luvilad from llonoiiib grnduptos or from 
Btudonln who oipocl lo urdtluuio Mils year, who wish to'nb,n« ; ' 
higher dog- op, fo, atudanlslilpa connacied wllh loams ** 
working on iho followlnu projocia ■— , 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTAMiV 1 
AND ECONOMICS ! 

WAGE DETERMINATION i with reference lo a 
selected manufacturing industry. (Ref. A£it 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL* 
AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

• ULTRASONICS IN MEDICINE : Ihe devBkm mB ni '• 
of^ electronic circuitry and digital process. (R^ 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 

TURBULENT BOUNDARY LAYER FL0W8 • ! 

Com p uia! |ona l and experlmenial Invesligaiion ! 

(Ref. ME.1 ) ’ ■; 

MICROSTRUCTURE OP COPPER BASE 
ALLOYS ; Effects of rolling. (Ref. ME.21 
COPPER ALLOYS SUBJECTED TO CYCLIO 
STRESS : Effects of various environments. 

(Ref. ME. 3) 

Far studentship AE.1 candidates ahould possess a good honour* 

" S-wA.i-Sf? ■ 



for Bludantehlp EE.l. a good lionoure degroe In HteclrloBl" 1 
Eiyjlnearlng or In Applied Physlca ; and for 6ludonlslilpi B ME 1. 
ME.2 and ME.3. a good honours daqraa In Meohanloal EnalnawlM 
or an approprlale alternative discipline. um0WW » 

OondlilonB for Ihe award and tenure ol atudenlahins dr* ■imfitv ‘ 
to thoaa of lha Rosearch Counoits. ua «n!snips era aimllsr ■ 

Furlhar detail* and apnlloatlon forms may b* eblalnad froni Ih* . 
Assistant Secretary (Admlnlalrallon), Ounaaa Oot «g* of TaohIiai«« 
Ball Slraat, Dundee, DD1 1HQ. Please quole ihe ° Teohnolotj, 


SHEFFIELD 
hie uNYvensiiY 

wmrW e 

I.. Bhaigraanato *nrcl/'^‘ — — 

w vsSi i. 


appropriate reference number. 


CAMBRIDGE 

THE LJNIVEHHirY 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
(Head or Department: Pro lessor 
P. H. Hlral; 


rrom those intondlng fo purau 

* _ ch in Education for th. 

Degrao for S.S.n.C. 
NTSH1PS tana bio from 1 
ar, 1&7E. for two yoari 
. _>.a first Insiance. 

Applicants ahould Iiy ] 1 
no. 1976. aencl a curriculum 
mea of two roforoos 
ler alatamonl of theu- 
reiearch to tho Betro- 


SL'RHESf 
THE UN1VEBSI1Y 
BRITISH TTtANSPOirr SfAFI 
COLLEOB 
HRinSH TRAVEL 
EDUCATIONAL TRUST 
nSBEAKCH STUDENTSIIM 
IN TOURISM 


ApplicaU 
suuatoi i 


oils ire ImriKil fm 


upamnnuBUon provision. 

B Plirtbar narticulars rrom Hjd 
sglslrar and Gocraliry, •nri 
nTvaraUy. SliofTlaid BIO am. 
w .wpom appllcallona iflJo 

Sfly B *i9fi 0U1 ° 1,9 ,Bnl b!r ™ 

jj^Ploas# qunla refermics 1I22.Y 


SHEFFIELD 
THE UNIVEIlBm* 

Appo ffiate®„ or a 

Appllca 


tha Dogreo Conunlllcu 

fisf'bS,fe km fca 

Mni whom furthor Infor- 


ur m. ( 


SHEFFIELD 
THE UNIVERSTTY 


. Tlie atudgnlshlpi 
for two years arid *•».. 
dpporiiiniiy ip punug fo 
raiearch loading to a 


deurea, to allond c ' 
‘purism, and la un. , . 
rmltoil amount of tutoria 
hfng In tha HomMoihiI. 


D «sWs,£°£ ? ^:a' g fiarge a 






abli from 1 Ooto 

of arrono 
£1.660, anu ronowa 
ally fpr 

yoir». _. 


p ba aovoted lo s sluflr * 
tug rola of niibllo road irtt* 
port In tourism. - ;>. 

. (til nrtUsh Trevel„EAa- 

Hrure ra.,s 

6f UlO Impact « eroiwS 
Ivonia In tourtani ok 1 ih*jnlj ■ 
local govornmaiu In lounsn w 
youth travel. 

Anyone intenslcd in ftB* 
apnomfmonU- should niwlj 
wrltum appUcBltjn wWi ip 
iiotnus of educMwn. «*«w. 
Hons, ojoiprloncoi ' *n? 
rolovanl infonnauon. ■ Wj™ 
with -ilia , names and addrsiRt 
or two roforoos to Mr.a- 7r 

rat'i 

bv 6lh luno. 1 976- ■ 


UWUUIC utinU* 

mum of thrpa 
>. tn u successful SDpU 

w,,, few To 

iu BodIoI Hlslory, 


IU a u uuil nisiory. 
ongaga in a limited 
t loachlnn. 
its ahould bo avail 
lorvlew in drool Rrl 


■U uora nnup Ha n . 


' .lE* ."K-TsH- : 

Plcasa quote ref. 


- ■ *T. ANDREWS - 

THE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF STATISTIC* 

TIBTIw.a. 

one ynar 

a .ealary 0 jj'ffttn* ” liio 
■11B (o C3^BH niii* 
S.S.U.7 


Hymonis; 
reforoncp wll 


v«n. v , 
— whom . 
copies j 


STRATHCLYDE 

. THE UNIVERSITY 

PHPARTMENt OF OCOGRAPIIY 
nil SEARCH STUDENTSHIP 

■AKfetir ■«. 

Bucnaorpd by tlio ... 

PuuflcaHon noqrd f 
lodt epneornad wllh 
taglqar and aaeocklo^ 
rnpntA* qonaoqubncos or urban- 
ouap- Now 
.(nhiliilaig* . 

> l ih i Br B1 L Wl? wator 0 dioiifiatryf 


■ 



MANCHESTER 

*; '■ mi. .HNiYuamr!’-, 

Anj-ilioihins InUioiI for jfila, 

' T’*' .un-’hlr lor mho rear from 

t4> Mlti-r iv. t'ri-iurenci*. given 
. . to * 01*1 1 ul.it;--. With Sin-dnt fhipr- 
iMitfiiT or Modem 
- -Ifhl njujihv. • . 

, • fa.iutv i.inu*- , p.a. : cz.ilQ* 

E2.IMK) . num thn thoU pay- 


g lolnov. - Snc |h( on yi 
lychoipsv ■ .nid Am 
1 would DC wdCDniD'- • 


VI. Bofittl-. 
miiruoolof, v . 


'• NZ*i7.7K7 In V-'.Kt^. 




■JSStOala. Bt. Andrews, nro, 
front whom furiher. narilculdrs 
miy be obtained v . “ • 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


M ownrwrabla lo those 

U^s. v lioaonrch 


slating quallfl 
g names' or 
Id Iw sonl ‘ 
opartm 


•raln a fc , n . 

8Se“l973. Ql3lalnptt b¥ 
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SHEFFIELD . 
n(U POLYTECHNIC . '> 

^ffega^jasta- 

Science, mioinoorlqg. me»'w« 
BP juatarlafa aturtlos, and 
atudonia abDul to, gnpi 
a (UVBH Hi<soarch 

Tim project la in co 
wHh.Brlllsh Niiclrur Fd® 
wlndscolo, Cumbria. 

d.ftKW.CE?® 4 *® 


Colleges of Education 


. UqilS of i 

ration i 
from ui« 


niunwraitn . univeeMih » 
j Ann,*. • . .Am Co Man Sonar*- 
London V»«:tll *<|>i “ 

^-.Uiimonv «m,o .Vt ilunr . 
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Polytechnics 


-PH 1 ABERDEEN 

"|C ROBERT GORDON'S 
JM INSTITUTE OF 
- -%.ai TECHNOLOGY 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH THERAPY 

*; LECTURER 

IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY 
AND THERAPEUTICS 

Qualified Spseoh Therapists lor Diploma -ol Lloen- 
tlsleehlp oourse of the Colleae of 8peeoh Therapists. 
A B.8o. degree course Is In preparation. 

Salary In range E2,e7M5 l 412 l plus Threshold Agree- 
ment Payments. - 

Assistance with removal expenses. 

Details from Director, Robert Gordon's Institute of Tech- 
nology, Bchoolhill, Aberdeen AB9 1FR. 



. SCHOOL iOF CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Senior Lecturer/Lecfurer 

School of Olvll Enolnaerlng. lha work of the School InoludM 
Honours Degree, HNQ end HNC ooureea. end potlgradiialB 
regsaroh. 

Aoolloanls for Senior Leoturar ahould haw expertise In the f old 
ofSlruotural Dsalgn; thoaa for Leoturar should have a perll oultr 
Intereat in ■ Soil Meohanlos. Research and oonaultenoy ere 
anoouregad. 

A oneself temporary or part-time leotureahlp would be oonatd* 
ledger " eSaSetf olvll engineer wishing to contribulo pn a 
short term beats to tha work of tha School In ttm subjsola of 
Slruolural Analyalk, Deaton and Technology. . . 

Senior Legturer: 6-£S, ^ . 

LecturOf: Grade II: £2,870-24,476 .■ 

plus £351London fetIowance and payments under the 
threshold agreertieht,. otirrently: £229.68 per ennurt. 
Further particulars a nd torrps ot appHo&tlon. may bs 
obtained from the Secretary, Thames Potyfeotinlo, 
Wellington Street, London SE1B 6PF, to whom com- 
pleted^epphoatlons ahould be relumed by 10 June 


THE POLYTECHNIC HDDD^RSFIEUt 

• Department ol Applied CbemUt awl Hiotojfcsl Sciences 

re^eMch assistants 

£1,809 p.a. pita £229 threshold allowance 
Required to cany out investigation tn ihe following Heidi’:— 
Heterocyclic ebea^lstry 
properttea of «»jp!ox oxides 
Orgonomeiatllc chemistry and transition meuls 
Thermal analyals . 

Sueccmfal candkialea wUI reglsier for either tho C.N.A.A., MJe. 
or Ph.D. degree. ■ 

diiiHi. ud iDvIkflllOB Caimfa whkb iboold bo returned 
Juto M dS. fr^ tC&luhllihmeal Office. Tke Polytechalc. 
Qoeempfe, Hadlirfftrld. 


PLYMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 

SCHOOL OF BEHAVIOURAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

To be Head of the Sociology Teaching Group 

Applicants should possess a good first degree In Socio- 
logy. together with a higher degree and appropriate 
teaching and research experience. A wide Interest in 
Sociology, wllh. preferably, a special Interest in Sociologi- 
cal theory, is required. 

The successful candidate will be required to load a young, 
bright and enthusiastic team ol sociologists and social 
scientists In academic and research development. 

Salat? Range : £5,001 -£5,61 3«£8,429 p.a. 
plus £229.68 1 Threshold 1 payment. 

Further particulars and application forms available from 
the Personnel Officer, Plymoulh Polytechnic, Drake Circus, 
Plymouth, PL4 BAA, lo be returned by Friday, 6th June, 


ThePotytechnic 

ofNaALcndon 

Assistant Director 
(Resources) 

Application Is Invited from persons with good academic 
qualifications and substantial organizational experience in 
tertiary -education for the post of Assistant Director 
(Resources) In the Polytechnic. Ii would be an advantage 
if applicants had an Interest complementary to those of 
existing members of the Directorate which are h (hi 


areas of Science and Management end preferably In tha 
the field of Humanities or the Social Sciences. 

The salary for this post lias not yet been finally deter- 
mined but Is expected to be In the region of £9.QM. 
Further Information and application forma may be obtained 
from the Clerk to the Court of Governors. Polytechnic^ 
North London, Holloway Road, London N7 8DB. Completed 
application forms should be returned to the Clerk by 16th 
Juno, 1975. 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
School ot Economics and Politics 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 


WNBI a ugpwnn-1, »» n- . — - v- . , . 

academic work. : 

. Tha appolnknenl Will , be made In one of the tallowing II«« : 
ECONOMICS , POLITICS 

QUANTITATIVE lJEFtH0D8 ECONOMIC. HISTORY . . . . 

PUBLIC ADMI Nl STflATI ON 

skk - rftsare^sasrv t ja’s.ssrrjs 

widen!, ■ 

Farther de'alts and application forma from Appotnlme/ila .u«m, 
Klnnalon Pofyiochnlc, Ponrhyn Road, Klngtton Upon Thame? ATI 2EB 
01-649 IWE. 


Leeds 

POLYTECHNIC 

Department of Ufa 
Sciences 


BRISTOL 

BRISTOL- POLYTHCHN1G 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

THE IIATI I ELD POLY’I ECIINIO 

LErrrunER (firado I or II) In 
LINOU1S1IC9 



Willi ionic iCdiniiLD aunos in 
oiimr siibli-cis in tin* Polylccli- 

3 1c as (id in Si-|it«*rutn*r I'-'TO- 
naciai cniislUit.iiKin will ho 

K tvrn ia iiiniinl.iic* wIlli iiiuil- 
.LBlInna anil Srtnin tr.i-.hlna Mi- 

( uili-n-o In Su iinmi -.4. Paycha- 
inuiilMlcK nnd, ar l-.nollsn 
U r.ii n i iiar. 

Lr-Llnrr-r 11. V2,«i7ll to C-I.snn 

i b.tr- Id U&.OICI. toe lumr I. 

to JEX.fiSV plus lorsl 
wciahiinu of KJ41 por_ annum 
*n.1 Cau'i-I-H Uiti-sliold -par 
annum. 

Appllcallnn I'-rmn .uid furlhir 
dotalie rrom ihn aiafrina 
Officer. 71io l(ail mid Poly- 
uchnir, P.O. n*-x LOO. Uftt* 
(laid, Haris. ALIO OAB, or 
teioniiano iluiiicild on too. os- 
tonatnn-WJ. . 

Cloiina iIaio: Mh Juno 1678. 
Pleas a qu-'i- r-'t-.r-ncc r,7H. 


LONDON 

I .ICY Ol' I .ON DON 

porYticiiNir: 

Ltf.Tl IHEKH. OriADE 11/ 
SUN toil LCCTUHEHS 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

Vacant lea pj-IM wlilch ora 
tananle from 1st SCDtemberj 
19701 ar as sunn as liosalblo 
liter caf lor. 

PreFerenr* will ho fllwa to 
caiiuidatrA wllh a iirnfraslOTial 
Hcrounlinn mioiUR.iiluii atut n 


account inn ijiioilHc.iiluii and a 
nearoD ni « rnltiv.iill -vra- 
Aimlirauis wishino in Kpccuiuij 
in any urr-i ul .\r«.mininncv wiu 
ba eopalilorr * list prnli-ronce 
may tm nlvrsi m candidalai 
iyliuSD main inifiMH lie In th* 
follow Inn nrra* — 


may hi- nivni to. cwawJBi 
(ytiuso main tniriaeta H* In th* 
follow Inn nrra^ — * 

Aiiiliunn. i: > mil I.r ship, 

X iiiiiilll.iUvi- Asimcte or 

cruiinl a iv v- 

Raut> -Mam. in acanr-ljinc* 

mJEsi wsr^srw 

Iowa. — 

Lcciur-'r. jivailo II— fi3.S70 
to E4.47A * ulna Ijincan Allow* 
into uni and l hroBiioM 

CJ29.6KI. 


I’urllur iIquiis uml JJJJbth 
canon fuii-i* m-«v tir ubintiicd 


catton“ fon.ip ' Syy ASSSm? 
irrnn llie Aasjalant si cry tary, 
ciLv or I onden Pnlyltchiilc. 
XdJTi Inl-iira live j lload'iuartora, 

if)/ 1 14 HouwAadiicli. linden 

ECSA 7Hi). no* lalrr Ilian lUn 

June. W7S. 


LONDON 

po, ^SSVI? , ^8& ™ B 
ss ™ 1 

”§f^T ER 

m»- winiir-. aj*g. 


Xhla pnrijawlria ■ □ 

fflll Wll|| D * Sub^nfiaf 1 ** 

of aocfnl policy. 

Udufir on- Matamity Leave. 



PRINCIPAL LECjURBn IN 
ENGLISH STUDIES 
Ref. No. L33/104 


With special Inioreit in I9tii 

1^on^a U fefeTu’*-S 

irwetousm in lha B-A. iHona.) 
HumanlUea dograa. 


PBmc, P p ®^S? E " ,N 

R.I. HO. ua/io« 


LONDON f 


&lfilNEHRrNO. (Ref. W.is.) 

This port roqulra* u GRADU- 
Atfe lit EnylrDiunanlAl EnflJ* 
neertna or ciosaiy relatad dUat- 
pbrS^.wllh Industrial and/W 

nuardi axpcrtence. - PNltf’ 

auance of * lec-turor oq Bao- 
balleal Leave. 

previous experience. - 


LONDON 


RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 


Appllcallona are Invtlad for 

® *ia aa rreoarcli asslsinnls 1ft 
o Following tubU-r.t ar*-aa : 

Code A ACCnilN TANCY 
AND TAX Al ION 
To Lomlu'.l r-ir.irth into 
coinparallvp anil ccnnoniic 
offaci* of uisiiiiun. 

Cade B nEOUHAt'HY 
To Investigate some iiii-Mti 
of Iho nconomv. coinmumiV ana 
urban fabric of London's Dock- 
land*, with roar-vet 'o mntuilun 
and future planning. 

node C QEOLODY 
To Invostlania aam-cls uf ih* 
Structure and eirutlnmiiliy of 
tho Calodonian tola ball of 
S.E. Nurwuy. 

Codo D PHYSICS 
. fo) Molecular oruniatlnn in 
liquids and poly me ia. or 

<bi Tliln Illm semiconductors 
ami secondary Ion mass vice lra» 
acapir. 

Appllcnntn .should tijvo i or 
ospect tq shortly eh'aini a 
Honour* uoaiee in iho rolovanl 
aubioci area und tha surcestful 
candlaatPS will rcnl«er for a 
higher degree of ihn Chi A A. 


IxEM <□ ) nlus Lon- 
lowanco ihi and 
I £23n.cn. 

, tt , ?L7T ,,la,,on • 1 

June IV7S 


D — lfi June 1V7JS 
R — S\ May IU7fl 
P— fll AIv 1&7S. 

. LoUera of npiHluilon (qunt- 
tng appropriate code idler) 
ahould be aadn-saon io tho An 


FORTS MO U l ll 
PonisMoirrii poly if.ciinio 
dli'ahtmi:ni- «if 

nfiQClH APIt Y 

LFljltJItHH OlrAUt: II If) 

. QUAN ItTAT I VC MKT 1 1 1 111*1 
AND pi1yh(l:al num >r.m>hy 

I ApulLcnnl* rniibi bo caiubl* 
conuiiruiliiB to the icdcliing 
qjnnntiinilVB metfioila ruiirbBl 
on iho li. A.. U N. A. A. ilions.i 
.Uoonriiphv nnd li.Su.. n.N. a. A. 
(Hons.) ticoyrj iihirsi gclonca 
degrees. Ihe- aurcr-aslul ciuiai, 
dale ahould Qlsu have a spRtlal- 
lst IniFiost wlihin plivalral ueo- 
grapny and will be expected to 
adnse aluuenla on quanillallva 
upocu or protect and dlsurta- 
ilon work. A particular Inii-rait 
in ana nurrlmcc or Liimiiuur 
appllcatlans in (ii-a(]r.ii>tiy i* 
(Jc-aluiblo. 

a n in ulary ic, ih- milder re- 
ar) s EM, 670 lr. C4.206 i of fl- 
uey bar i io iA 112 per 
Bimum plus throfthuld qunntnM, 

aniumn term only. 

Tha auecnssful applicant mast 
he a Social AnihropaiaBist 
npKiallilngln Latin Amitica) 
niponaibie for teaching on Hit 
BjA. Honours Degree course la 
uttn American studies. Tha 


win' data from 
a December 31, 


■fary will be pro. rat a wllh- 
m* scale tea, 670 to £4,474 
^jjuntun, plus threshold pay, 

Lpplkatlon forme and for- 




Pleiso qucrte rare re nee Ka?I 
SUSSEX -. 

BRIGHTON PQLYTBCHNia : 

ana* nr neipsalonBl course** 



■nl* should be arofes- 
ewperfejsced and 
goon acadenilc ouau- 


i‘- T 

wT-MfXiiiiiMiiUii 


avontual 
•cate r 


a ‘ 64.4767' wi 
ly of imnst 

JTBE. 1 fc‘ w l 

!S» I <L. 1 ^ ) & 9 ,0 p.r , TSlia 
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Colleges of Further Education 


_THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SlIPPLEMRWt ^ 


QUEEN MARGAIIKT COUliGli 
liDIjVRdRGU 

A Scottish Central Institution 
Applications ora Invltod for .pp„i mnleil , [0 „ |)os[ o( 

LECTURER IN DIETETICS 

Candiiialos shonld ha™ a Do*™ |„ Nutrition 

STn D i0 “I? 8iC " ! Stla '“- "**» «'■" • 

w ’"« «ta effect l„ Sop, am. 

r 1975, is in the Science Department and will in- 
dude responsibility for touching of students follow- 

jSLST DiClet,C3 * IIo,no Hcoaomlci and Life 
tl10 i>ost is £2iG7 ° £5 ' o, ° 

of £229 68 ill' I “ C ° Sl ° f livinR ^PPlemcnt 

oi u^y.es per annum is payable. 

Fucthar particular, and application form ,„„ v 
ol.tauta.l fro ,n Tho Collage Sacra, orv. Clanvood 
To. race, Edntbttrgl,. EII12 STS. Telephone 031-334 


Plymouth Polytechnic offer 

PQST GRADUATE 
C.N.A.A DIPLOMA 

and other courses in 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

(also courses in CC.T.V.J 

Final Enrolments now being taken for 
1975/76 session 

Full details from : 

The Registrar, Polytechnic, Plymouth, PL4 8AA 


•10*9+'/ 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 23.5.75 




NORTHERN IRELAND 

THE SOUTH-EASTERN EDUCATION 
AND LIBRARY BOARD 1 • " 

VIGE-PRINGIPAl 

OF NEWCASTLE TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE, CO. DOWN 


j Regional management centres 

,/rom Mr T. K. Reeves as due simply to the presence of a 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

itres I University salaries 


COLLEGE fin nnil/U I few Institutions designated as msniunon, .w. 

UULLEUG, bU. UUWN ’ ^RMCs are seemingly so paralysed by played a part with al die RMCs dial 
a .. f the organizational and nfirsonal dlffi- have been successful in getting oil 

lnr P |i Callon f ” r f lnvllad born suitably qualified auJ C ddes involved in effecting a mbrger the ground. ‘'Bavia^ the .right .° r 6* n . 1 ' 
Z Vlcs O' NowtMMIe lwS:i»» .department, . in different “^ ,,ons ,s * help ' but “ U 


, ■ ' u , |, 

lego, Co. Down. 

I - ■ > c to! set off the around in ins nan uuuyia iue «ww »■» sKy wnust acBuemic ntuvuy, j««»w iru i 

I la***^*-*. rwwras ££«—"*■ - * ta * 11,9 ss 

*3. or as soon as possible Ihoroafior. ^ prbblems are insurmountable. As still-born. S r,. n 2in thii’M 

ih 9 2 bB rovlGW0d on 1al September Wjf r ^ e Jr£ n P9 i ntt i 0 u l, " c,n r of ^ the r 01 iP Rr?VPS y ‘ Issue- y° ur P a P w ‘ mentioned the obs 

the Vice-Principal's ealarv will fnii in ® n ® e1, first RMCs to flourish was based on T. K. REEVES, -nnearance of both Imperial pah 

£5.541 plus payments under ii. a tL 1 * 8nfle two separate institutions, and its sue- Reader in Management Studies, Cofleae and this polytechnic at cou 

J P P0ymenla undar ^e Threshold Agresnw, cess in overcoming tile organiza- AiigUgn Regional Management «J“gx ■ mention ^ was made of a con 

Further Information and application form. #i« u, ...l,' ^ ona ^ obstacles cannot be dismissed Centre, Romford , Essex. HUnlnv bv us in tho area of field to 

UnlTerslty Student learning "? 

pro-addressed enve one muii h« j • 1 » , J - . ■ . sir. — .Mr A. Tl. Roberts's suggestion „ ", thpr» are 


TerhnlLi between aepartments in autereni 
. B T lnefi **f' colleges that they have so far failed l10 J sufficient. 
- . »;g«t off the ground. ‘JWS' 


ititution, factors which have surely been capt i ane d “The other man's J. C. MARSDEN, 

ayed a part with al the RMCs that j j „ s gre ener Since Sub-Dean. Science Division. 

Houghton, 2 of your oorro. fc*®*™™* 
tional conditions is a help, but it is spondents would suggest, salaries p 0 lytechnic. of Central Loudon 
it sufficient. in polytechnics are reaching the 

In the final analysis the RMCs will 8 k y whilst academic activity, parti- from Sally Mi ring tie 
. *«■ ,,n * lw ■ • •- *- J - : — Sir.-0.he university ■ 


lecturers 


teach and do research (and many 
very well qualified people would 
give a great deal, including a cut 
Hi salary scale, for that opportunity 
today), and it is a post which Let* 
cester University, anyway, does not 
abuse. I do leel that I am under- 
paid; but I live adequately, and 
am prepared to put up with it for 


;uiariy rcseumi, »» uu«n Mr,— -LAC uiuvermy iv-v-iui -- 1 -—- -r 

'averse. whose views on salaries yon pub- the moment because 1 am doing 

By coincidence on page 2 In that iished ( TJHES , April 25i seem wliat I want to do. . 

ssue, your paper mentioned the obsessively concerned with being* I have some sympathy with those 
a * uo - 3 1 t_ lacc t-ba-n tliolr nnlivt pcTmic at tha lAwar end of the uuivorsltv 


issue, your paper mentioned the oosessiveiy conccrnca uc...*,- *'«*»*> »««*•«= «««• 

aonearance of both Imperial paid less than their polytechnic at the lower end of the university 
College and this polytechnic at coimtenparts. Do they ever step to leCLurer scale, who arc ap^roadilng „ 
LABEX ; mention was made of a consider hmv their bleatmes sound my level of “ hardship " but I 
, ... <_ fioW ■» ihnin hnino n«id less rhun uni- can t honestly sav it's hardshiD of a 


Student learning 

frotn Dr Brian Garvey 


l »fcLFAST BT9 6SA f from Mr J. Stewart Qqok S x Institution. In the School 01 to- 

addressed envelope must be enclosed, : Sil*] — I no te that, In , Its submis- Slr.-Mf A, R. glneering anti Science there ere 

— m ___ *U„ that teachers In higher education cnrrent iy nearly 60 research Ed- 


LABEX: mention was maae 01 a consiucr nuw mni. ‘''““‘■ft- “ J , ‘r’* 5 * ■ « * 

dUnlav bv us in tho area of field lo those being paid less rhun 11111- can’t honestly say it's hardship of a 
emission parride detection which verity lecturers ? v * e ,a. gr ^ ve 50 J rt * f in anv case 

is, incidentally, hut a fraction of 1 ttach in a university as a hJ? benef itT^uch °n coni/ eB^T’ But 
the reseurch work going on in this totor Ki assistant. I do not lecture, Mlf.r?Sh?e l ousnea's o\ 

I 1 , 1 ?-!'!/!- " ...j Cnianpg ttim-p are J the pleas for moire money 'from 



Colleges of Art 


HUMBERSIDE COUNTY COUNCIL 

hull regional college of art 

School of Fin© Art 
C.N.A.A. B.A- (Hons.) 

Fin© Arr Course 

mrenn^atsuel ft. if? a . s Sludlo Tutor 

Suror depondrnC^flHS" 

asaawi 


East Sussex 

EAST SUSSEX COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION (Read ve rtigo men!) 

Appointment 
of Director 

new Coliege of^loher * Eduoa?lSn° lfn *p a ' D i r0clor »l -hi. 
has recently SLS°2£mSdh?«S I a8tb ? uma - which 
for Education and ¥cE and^hinb^ f ^ of S! «« * 
existence in September ia?fl d tk h wni J ,oma ln *o 
1.300 atudenls will ha fnrmo*^ T »- n ®w College of 
Colleges of Educat/on.: d f m ,hraa existing 


INNER LONDON 

11 VrCI educ AT10N au thority 

Assistant 
Education 


Sit)— -I note that. In. its submis- - --ow------ gmeenng sou noe.iw night a week), run a tiiird year 

Alons to the Consultative Commit that teachers 1,1 hi 8 her education current ] y nearly 60 research fol- special option, examine for the 

; W n/ r ^ might benefit from “some basic lows, suidenls snd assistants, spon- ffnal degree. Interview candidates 

tee of London Umverslty on the | |Utruct { on » [ n principles of teach- sored by research councils, privute f flr degree places, ami allend 

I Murray -Report, ihe AUT rejects rr/fES Anril ill is a welcome and industrial organizations both in department meetings. 

convocation ns a satisfactory source hig (T . , T> d ie United Kingdom and ovur.se us.. lv « H b for e 

ibf lay members of the court", pre- ° lie - We do run degree courses, too; 111 . . Jo A ls 10 

- . . . , »rii« .eenln iirMilpms of lane iiiiR vnii-f/u i in first one ill ledciiinfc 


{coavocadon ns a satisfactory source s * 1 die United Kingdom and ovorseus.. , . 

Jot taj member, of the court", pre- “■“■ „ ... We do run degiw counes. loo; in “ ]"! : 

J torrlng noeib.ee. drawn free. Tbs mein pnblenu of loechn g w „ eierloj ™ n a ,^ whSe'tfils is ccnulnly less ohm 

: coucorned'^with lcS"'“ wte.teTer°m.l die students slteuld then. “ 0 V “. , ( . ^Snie^arSitlll SSf^emrmcSr'rtl I'^c^.er 

■ ■— - saieraw^Br a Zsers.t, is are SaSSa.— 


the pleas for moVe money from 
those now boiug paid upwards of 
£2,757, with the happy expectation 
of regular increments, for doing 4 
job they enjoy in conditions- of 
comparative case, must be offen- 
sive to anyone in worse financial 
circumstances, particularly if they 




■ prejudiced attitude. 

■ Apart from being R member 
I the Consultative Committee, 


at all. J'ne airernauve* m „„i„ far i,nir- ^, n ff had exnci - tnil11 m cei-mni un»y«- 

. f ing” as a means of learning are mosi JJ f n 1 S?!S n k s * tha co nverse ments. English and other 

tttember of * wo, ; k.hop or laboretor, .. ce o At dte sente tint. I . 

nmlttee, I fc JW, .fried Here. _ ^ nw jroolndnen. m , 


Mer and Higher Etiucafton 

£ 7,911 to £ 8,744 

(Includlno allowance.) wllh opporlunlty for pro fl r«. U> W 


UlO uuiiouuauva WUIIIHUHVS, * daui - — . , _ 

j^rv. „ . “IV" member dt-ewn -SaSTMttUSS 
from local government on the . The rsport from du 


ling while tills is conuhily Il-ss than my do not have any of the advantages 
0 f overworked colleagues (in the miendaru on a university job. 
uiro Bnglish department of Leicester .it tempts mo to the embittered 
hilst University) I know that it is more view that for university lecturer*. 
ie ii_ than In certain university depart- hardship amounts to wondering 
ei-se ments, English and otherwise. where the next bottle of claret M 

staff At die same time I am required coming from. 

by my appointment to do research. Youw slnt»rejy, _ 


ocal government on the ™jea ^ The r#port from die with a cllchfi, " If you 
councils of two universities and have jq u ffield Poundation group men- them . . . ". Of course, 

just completed 30 years as an tioned most of them (THES. Feb- 

elected member of ths London ruary 7). What is most needed W 


MS HUL ll*UUi OUIIIV wniTviBii.j *»>■ - m * . tf ■ | 

aried here. by my appointment to ilo research- Youw sln^reuPg 

Perhaps we can end as we began, "1 am 28 and earn £1,800 a year SALLY MINOGUE 
remaps wb Win Hiu «o p_ ’ ii>Mwr.n IIITI0 nnnnrrment nf Ens 


can’t beat after seven yearn postgrad uirie 
we don’t experience, flva of whlcti have 


postgrad uirie Department of English 
whlcli have Leicester University 


.?.’ senate from convocation, 
j. The “lay” member from convo 


opportunity fo r p r oor.it to £!£?. ? Tile "lay" memoar irom convo- 

!Se d0, i.?“, , .S X W, .cTeS n .;ScS C«t'i‘rar London' Vdconie StT^lr' Committee .( Poly.ecbrf, 

Polvilchniri SL 41 f ln .T er London Colleges Including 8 : ^ term for k? > is B « r fduate of the “ e h cultura | as well as tha geiter- interest in the difficult and lo make any adequate Miration of Dbectors have, however, commit 

ssrW th“ , P i«.Ss ■s srars.-^ sssiasr be,weon ,he dl 

^ tsft ssrfr™. April is,. zsfssa *isas*s5 

required. 0 " 81, " a « a « a JN ■«'■• »l SW S «?R : ^“^Tfe'net.. Why «*»«>« -jg,*-? ^2 X M ffta u".sS ' - — Stt'Wrrt 

• • . do the AUT prefer an overworked J arijy for undergraduates Jtg fim report j, basis of your is aU -importsmt. Thus, In : the case picture of tha cost of our loti] 


research into the effects of these Poly unit COStS 
different types of teaching on sui- 
dents' learning. from Mi Heitor ]t 


HEnm *» ----- ,, j„j# compmuiH in auuaiuii tu 

nts’ learning. from Mr Hector Jelf lt is cleHl .j y slotad i n t i 1B report PCL against Ihe rest of tho univen 

In the University of Zambia sir,— Ail of us here at ihe Polytach- that, f or B n uniuer of reasons which sitios. 

achers are made very aware of n j c 0 f Central London welcome no longer apply, it was nnt possible The Committee of Polytechnic 


mathematics without mentioning ides have not published a uuit cost* 
that this cost covered physics and study and that it .was difficult to 
computing in addition to mathema- avoid tho impression »f quoting 


management of 41 inn« CB !i ,r S l Panning for art 
Polytechnics nnd h? n ^ n Colleges Including W 
eohemo of > luffl|?JJ^ n-n,l,,Bt ^ of «10 AuthoriVU- 


use this rather silly ecclesiastical y8ry awftr8 of 

term for it ?) is a graduate of the cult ural as well hb tha gener- 


Ghelaea 
‘ Eaalbourna 
8eaford. 


(Physical Education) 
(General) 

(Home Economics) 


!«>»■ tut .a m -- — the cultural as wan your interest in rne oiuisuh «u»« 

university who has, by taking an #t j pn ggp between them and their meil , ious su bject of unit costs as expenditure 

active port in the proceedings of X&entt, and they «re thereby in A, an Cane’s brfef 

oi.ffiriAnr rnnFi- brnuaht to asking whether the axpreswu m Again, to 


learning metnoua wnwu 7’ .. i . u-i- panug .*■ 

or America they found suitable a pcL was tha first polytechnic to you lv f|] appreciate that the bai 
good many years ego are neces- ma ke the study of its unit costa and comparability iu such an, exe 

r^C ,or . 0l,dw T 


j 

p?ul 9 fhreslibw h 3^menL a -f d t0 8 Qrou P 7 

vision md^lnSSS^ Director with 

The successful candidaie “iSniS-W ? BW College. 

is fsasaftSir^ ; 


— • • ••■ v-A do the AUT prefer an overworked * arilv citable for undergraduates Ut fJrjtt renDrt it basis of your 

Further in*. .. ? . v wd, probably, not particularly in- j n Lusaka today- . . article Ws very much hope that 

SSfev Unl °n >K,drt or Po> *is raaaOn oui- unJvWBity U thif Ig thA harbinger of - more ds- 

Forms to be returned by 6 June 1975. • • i . against the graduate interest V Is It, Development Unit aimed primarily effectiveness in higher 

\ t perhaps, because some ' academics a t the university’* own cwricula.. \ ou will not be surpnsed if thjs 

r i ■ » prefer the ,f lay u Interest to be rela- and onB of ' the Hfst priorities of f| rs t venture of yours In - this 
v- «4 va 1 v ni»lnF(rrm«d. '■ inactive and rhis unit is to be an investigation m - n ii ra ,.j KaM has led- to 


disciplines. costs which will enable a full range 

Again, to what extent are we com- of activities of polytechnics, mid- 
paring like with like.? I am sure career courses, evening courses, 
you trill appreciate that the basis of sandwich and undergraduate stiidlet 
comparability iu such an, exercise to be brought In to give the lull 
Is aU .important. Thus, In : the case picture of tha cost of our totil 


•• RMMwj “““ t J * Vl 

es you quote include endeavour, 
ad minis tr at ion. I , 

University Grams 


I surmise that the results of this 


boheve that the Unlyentity Grants ^ which ghould ba completed • 
Commfttoe figure ouoted by you for i™mo nth’s time, wUl show that at 
umvernties excludes this type of ^ in two cases ^ UIllt ^ tf 

expenditure, - polytechnic education overall ia lesi 




prefer the " lay " interest to oe reia- and one or ino nr«. Mwnu« ■■ first venture ox your* -w* 

lively uninformed, ;■ inactive and this unit is to be an investigation com „i( cat ed field . has led ■ to 

generally acquiescent ? of -tbs learning .processes among s criticism and comment* 

Fortunately, the AUT riew Is not our Own students. nartloilarly amongst staff who 


... — — • — r,. . isiut am liru Loans uiv uiut vw« »* 

You will hot be surpnsed if thjs expenditure, polytechnic education overall la less 

first venture of your* In this There are other questions, some expensive In London than outside. 

rnmnNcflted field has led- to of ctem a r F th *f nit -P Sck '”B and thu* remove the oiain: plank 1 of 

complicated nem nas tea w nature, such a* the fact that the your article. , 

some criticism and comment* 1971/7^ figure Cot tha PCL is an , . . . a- 

1 j.. miett Tir?r I reiterate mv . nious - hope 


CAREERS 
OFFICERS- > 

For Older/Abler , 

. ■; Pupils— ESHER . , 

And Further and Higher 
Eduoation-REIGATE 

. ly d qM°llcl||on ll:l .!S V °hf eq“lt(«- . . ' 

0 w 2 ■ : 


going to prevail. The leading aca- 
demic members of the senate' todav ----- - 

-have come to appreciate and weL community orb cuJture b 
coma :thb- cooperation - oM' their: mt£rs diW tnefr, tiUd< 
1 Convocation colleaffues. and wish it preclude the- need for 1 
to continue. ‘ . dga lions. 

fcance* Road. Senior Lecture in Educc 

Windsor, Bucks. University of Zambia. 


■dvoaiiav..! •• ln ™wmanl jn_areae other than^Ji 


JehenHy bifere 


attjnq Edvo 



adblaidb college op : 
advanced EDUCATION ••/••• 

Appilbnjidmi are ln»ito«l for Hie poet of: « . V"' 

ASSISTANT LECTURER or 
LECTURER in 
- READING EDUCATION 


our swn students. " “ “i. CU larly B.no.,»st sisff who whirssVa. UOC 

in^ltS^there^h swh^aclose M that their own particular figures are projections from 1970^1. 

sss^.?k3S'^.l22!:"£i 1, S' dStf Thr& u fi^4a'^cL .SMSSft3-?Sar ® & 


preclude the- neet 
dgations. 

Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN GARVEY, 


BRIAN GARVEY, 

Senior Lecturer in Education, 
University of Zambia. . 


SSween Sf- choob have b^n ^fairiy ^- No menTioA is^ ^slble dis- 

tSSS & lS c S The me^CL tortions §«• 

such Inves- which you quote are substantially ^oitiiP hTve d a 

correct, but given somewhat crudely, part ments which could have a Y ours sincerely 
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The British Council 

invites application!! for tlic failowlAK posts 1 

Visiting Professor in Veterinary Nematology (Brazil); 

Federal Rural University, Rio de Janeiro* ' ? . ' - i j ’ . ■ ' ’ ^ , :i 

To lecture to postgraduate students on Hclminthoiogy .and suporyise their research 
programmes. • -.'i'' 

Postgraduate degree and 6 years' relevant experience. - t 

Salary :. £5,200 pa, subject to revision.- ; i « ini m 1 

Olie-year contract, renewable. v- . ■= .; w “ ■" 1 
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Ministry 6f Education, Mdnana s«. v v s‘. *••■.. . .■ r- i . 

Graduate with TEFL qualification urtd corttiderubla overseas experienep. . 

Salnra : £4,264-£5,524 pa tax free. r ■ ■ . . - „ 

Benefits : free accommodation. TwtnyWr contract. . ^ /a /Ui / 
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